











First Long Range Shot Shell To Feature 


BALANCED PATTERN 


baa AND POWER ... every 
shooter wants them! And every shooter 
can get them in the world’s greatest long 
range shell—Nitro Express. 

These rugged, corrugated space siz- 
zlers have a way of reaching out for the 
impossible shots that will amaze you. 
Special Hi-Speed powder gives them this 
extra reach and smash. But power alone 
is not enough. You must have an even, 
uniform shot spread ... no dense center 
to tear your target; no thin fringe to let 
a bird slip through. And you want this 
uniformity at a// ranges. You get it, too 
—balanced pattern—in Nitro Express. 

More than that, Nitro Express Shot 
Shells will give you this extra power and 
balanced pattern wnder all shooting con- 
ditions. We've soaked them in water— 
many hundreds at a time; frozen them 
solid in cakes of ice; then chopped them 
out of the ice and fired them! Yet every 
shell did its stuff—with quick-flash get- 
away ... normal velocity ... smashing, 
penetrating energy... with BALANCED 
PATTERN even with the 
usual “‘out-of-range”’ shots. 

We've baked them in 
temperatures hotter than 








Remington, 
QUPOND 





the hottest summer day. We've scuffed 
them about in wet canvas sacks. We’ve 
simulated every normal and abnormal 
field condition. No matter how gruelling 
the test, Nitro Express has always come 
through 100%. 


You'll like the corrugated feature. It 
makes these shells easy to handle, easy 
to feed. It’s one reason for their extra 
strength and toughness. It’s a distinctive 
difference you can see at a glance. 

And you'll like the exclusive Kleanbore 
feature. It’s non-corrosive, non-erosive, 
non-fouling. That means no pitting, lead- 
ing and rusting ...and NO BARREL 
CLEANING! 


Try patterning your own gun with 
Nitro Express. Make any comparison you 
care to. We honestly believe—and 
shooters by the thousands back up what 
we say—that Nitro Express Shells bring 
game closer, and give you a penetrating 
balanced pattern at all ranges. 


The shells (all gauges) are at your 
dealer’s. Put them to the 
test! Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., 850 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


COMPARE 


These Outstanding Features 


1. CORRUGATED 
. HI-SPEED 


. DOUBLE WET-PROOF 


2 
3. LONGEST RANGE 
4 
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. BALANCED PATTERN 


traight from 
old Kentucky comes 
America's first-choice 
straight whiskey! 


HEY know good whiskey in 
Kentucky —and that’s where 


“Sic seas ces Dice: tater, 


Crab Orchard first won its reputa- 
tion. 


Many an old-time plantation 


ae 7 
bes J 


owner relished the juleps made with 


‘ 


this straight bourbon whiskey, as 
ruddy as a summer’s sunset. But 
for scores of years it remained a local 
favorite, little known outside the 
blue grass country. 

T hen—after repeal—all America 
wanted a good old-fashioned Ken- 
tucky bourbon—a straight whiskey 
made the slow, time-honored way. 
And they wanted it reasonably priced. 

You probably know what hap- 
pened. Crab Orchard became Amer- 
ica’s fastest-selling 


YEA 


straight whiskey. 
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If you haven’t Kentucky straight whiskey Cro if () Q : 


tried it, you’re miss- Made the good old-fashioned way 


ing a treat. It’s Smeoth and satisfying to taste 
smooth and mellow Sold at a price anyone can pay e! ? Kentucky “quality folk” gathered 


—every drop a fuil ‘ Cid Srom far and wide at the old Crab 
:: . Orchard Springs Hotel 
year old—and really teal 
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A good guide to good whiskey 
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Hitting half a target with a casting 
plug. Read on Page 36 how a world's 
champion acquired this amazing skill 
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Subscribers must notify us 
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The contents of this magazine must not 
While the editors are glad to receive long and 
short articles dealing with outdoor subjects, they cannot guarantee the return 
Contributions not ac- 
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Join This Exclusive Hunting Club 
Where Wild Game is Plentiful 


HUNT in the Wilds of 
OLD MEXICO 


Vast numbers of deer, antelope, bear, 
lion, wild hogs, wild cats, and fowl—as 
well as good fishing in the heart of the 
most primitive parts of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in Mexico. 

The Sierra Madre Club A.C. has a 
lodge and cottages with all conven- 
iences for its members, as well as guides 
and equipment. Join this exclusive club 
now... and enjoy the finest hunting, 
fishing, and real vacation you ever had 
in all your life! 


Write for full details 


SIERRA MADRE CLUB A. C. 
507 Calle Aldama 


















CHIHUAHUA MEXICO 
A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion 
jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, coy 
ote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trout and 





s fishing. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Write for full informa- 
tion and illustrated folder. 
JARVIS & JARVIS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte 











Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 
in the big game fields of Chihuahua and Sonora. 
Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 
of other game—large and small. Beautiful scen- 
ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed information write 


Cc. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 


> ALASKA 


For BIG GAME HUNTING 
Finest Big- Geme hunting in North America. Kodiak, 
e brown, erizsly ear—asheep and goat—moose—caribou. 
Now booking A hunts for August 20th to November 
ist. Tenth successful year. Individually Planned Parties. 
Wire or Write for details. Cable Address: AGTA 


. ALASKA GUIDES 
Box L Anchorage, Alaska 














WALTERS BROTHERS 


Canada's famous big game guides, are book- 
ing fall hunts now. Grizzly, black and brown 
bear, moose, caribou, deer and goat. 

Also Summer Fishing Parties 
R. 1. WALTERS, 150 Mile House, B. C., CANADA 

















A anon sooo ooo eee eae a ode ee ddd ddddadcddadad 
Buy Land in the 


Beautiful Kiamichi Country 
of Eastern Oklahoma 


Clear Water streams. Fishing and hunting. Fruit land 
and timber. Small tracts of land in 20, 40, and 160 acres 
’rice $5 to $15 per acre. All oil rights. Large companies 


Good 


leases; wells starting to drill in vicinity. . 
sti 


ehance to sell lease for enough to purchase land and 
wn land and royalty. Write 


G. E. Crowley, Talihina, Okla. 
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WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 
$5 for the best letter 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
going out this Fall, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Please get your letter in as soon as 
possible so that we can start publica- 
tion of the prize winners as soon as 
possible. Address it to R. A. Ogle, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Up the Ottawa 


This Month’s $5 Prize Letter Answering 
the question: “If You Had a Month’s 
Vacation, Where Would You Go?” 


WAY with all those alluring folders 
A that describe the glamor and mys- 

tery of far-off places! I'll trade the 
lot to the first comer for a bass plug, a 
fly-dope formula and one good map of 
the Ottawa River. Paddling 300 miles up 


this captivating stream, with the Laur- 
entian Mountains of Quebec on my right 


and the woods of Ontario on my left 
would be my ideal vacation. 
I would take along the companion 


who on two seasons previously has made 
the trip with me, running the rapids, 
sailing the lakelike stretches of the 
Ottawa. The river is like that, a suc- 
cession of frothing rapids and placid 
lakes. And we'd fish. Yes! We'd fish | 
for pike, bass, pickerel and, if we were | 
better anglers, for sturgeon. We’d share 
a well-browned bass steak, a pan of | 
hot squaw bread, and a black-smoked | 
pot of fragrant coffee. 

Here’s how we spend the days: Up | 
with daylight. A start in the misty 
dawn. Calm hours of fishing. A stop 
for a light dinner. An invigorating pull 
before camping for the night. Then, in 
the calm, piney air, before a crackling 
fire, we’d swap the stories we’ve been 
waiting to tell each other since the last 
trip together. Then we’d turn in, to be 
lulled to sleep by the whispering Ca- 
nadian night. 











For a Sportsman’s Vacation 
in a Sportsman’s Country— 


y y ~J bl 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Invigorating outdoor life in Can- 
ada’s ocean playground, easily 
reached by motor, rail and ship. 
Competent guides at your serv- 
ice, and hospitable inns and 
camps for your accommodation. 

Fresh water fishing in famous 

salmon and trout streams and lakes 


Deep sea _ fishing for tuna and 
broadbill off the rugged Atlantic 
coast 


Hunting for woodcock, deer, moose, 
bear and other game 


Canoe trips from two days to ten 
through magnificent woodlands 

Golf on fast modern courses— 
Bathing on white sand beaches 
by lake and ocean 


Yachting, from Yarmouth’s har- 
bour to lovely Cape Breton’s in- 
land lakes 

Camping and hiking by stream 
and forest in an unspoiled coun- 
tryside 

+. 

For complete information on roads, 

hunting and fishing seasons and 

accommodations, write 


Provincial Bureau of 
Information 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 











Gationan Rod & Gen Club 
Invites You 
Up North from Ottawa in Quebec Wilds 


In ites you to visitand inspect the Club. Enjoy, the Speckled Trout 
t this Season, under membershi iba leges, See this un- 
e 





portsmen s paradise. Reserveo uare miles. Accessto 
thousands more adjoining. Countless lak 

trout, black bass, wall-eyes, northern pike. Moose, dee 

wolves, ducks, partridges. Scenic canoe routes. Eodsenbaldings’ 
Complete outfitting. Convenient wags ortation. For reservations 
and full info rmation yrite NOW to John J. Kilcoyne, President, 
lunkhann« ter May 15 Maniwaki, Quebec. | References 

hange -d. 


streams, rivers, Seay 











MOOSE SPECKLED-TROUT BEAR 


Lest speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two hun- 
dred square miles of leased territory along Croche River 
in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable cabins. 
Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, partridge. 
Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to Lake Mis- 


" Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 
Write or Wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


[Pie Eleve Fish & Game Club 


| 
| 
| 
| | A PUBLIC CLUB 
best resorts in the Northern part of the 
| pro vince of Quebec, Very modern. Accommodations for 
) guests. And this is a place for the ladies too, 100 
IF les from Montreal, good roads up to the Club House. 








One the 


me and enjoy a real Canadian atmosphere and the 
t Canadian guides are waiting to make you catch 
e big ones. 9 lakes—speckled trout—black bass 


Georges Milet, Manager, St. Alexis des Moats, Canada, P. Que. 























We take you out fishing and 
spare no time or effort to make 
your Gehing trip a happy mem- 
ory. 











guiding service. 









Bass fishing is good on 
Ike Walton Lake be- 
cause we stock it every 


fingerling (finger sive) bass... . 


year with thousands of 
and walleye lakes near by. 





A dozen musky 


American plan accommodations only. . . . No 
housekeeping cottages. 
For literature, showing location of tke Wal- 


ton and near by lakes—and a fishing service 
ae Wy never forget, write—WILL DOR- 


CHIPPEWA LODGE 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., Box 52. 


The only resort in Wisconsin with a big lake all to itself. 











YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low — and Little Yellow Lake. 


ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Th roughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 


Reasonable rates. 


Peop., Webster, Wisc. 


preferred 


F. Cc. ULLRICH, 














FISH and HUNT 


AT YOUNG’S CAMPS inthe Untouched North 


LAKE OF THE WOODS COUNTRY 
TIGER MUSKIES. salmon trout, bass, walleye, 
northern pike: wilderness fishing supreme; tog lodges 
ideally equipped for sportsmen and their families. 
AME AND DUCKS 
mallards, teal, canvas back, pin 


BI 
OOSE, deer, bear: 
live decoys. 


tate blue bill; blinds in rice beds; 


YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO 








North of KENORA, Ontario 


Muskies, Salmon trout, Walleyes 
Small-mouth Bass, Northern Pike 


Camping and fishing trips by canoe during July and 


August. Expert white guides only. First class canoes 
and waterproof tents. For information, rates, ete., write 
or wire 

JOSEPH E. COOK 
P.O. Box 21, Kenora, Ont., Can. 





CAMP EUCAROMA 


*“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails”’ 
ONTARIO 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, 
Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 





north woods Every home comfort 
Splendid fishing hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, wonderful home 
cook ing Reached by rail or auto. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
R. T. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992, Cleveland, 0. 
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FEOEORGIAN BAY 


FGEORGIAN BAY 


Rose Point Hotel and Fishing Camp 
This Camp is unique. Accommodations up-to- 
date. Excellent fishing. Golf. Tennis, etc. Open 
to September 15. Folder. 

3 


W. Guy Thomson 


Rose Point, Parry Sound, Ont., Canada 
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Rug Bargains! 


Robes, Novelties, Trophies! 


Best o a in years to secure rich, 
rare yt Indian Tiger, Polar Bear. 
Brown Bear, Leopard and Fur Rugs of 
every kind—besides GAMEHEADS from 
every land, and novelties—EVERYTHING 
you need to add a touch of beauty to 
ome, den or office. ALL bargains— 
offered at the lowest prices in history! 


Write for NEW PRICE 
LIST of BARGAINS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 





After reaching Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, we’d make our way through 
the Rideau lake region, paddling the 
picturesque lakes, gliding through the 
canals that connect them. We'd remem- 
ber as we passed through the 15 locks 
in the canals that the system was built 
when the land was still young to move 
armies and supplies. But that is all 
past now. The ancient system is used 
only by pleasure seekers. 

We could spend our whole month ex- 
ploring these beautiful lakes, each seem- 
ing more attractive than the one before. 
We'd find genuine fishing here. Salmon- 
trout, bass, pike, pickerel, and even the 
noble muskie. 

So you see it would not be difficult to 
spend our month’s ideal vacation on 
these unspoiled Canadian waterways. It 
would be undiluted pleasure. Pardon me 
while I get my outfit together. Oh, 
Grace! Where did I put my sleeping 
bag when I got back last year?—John 
P. Stump, Pa. 





Flambeau 


R. H., Ohio:—The Flambeau region is 
approximately 375 miles northwest of 
Chicago. The state of Wisconsin was 
one of the pioneers in good roads in the 
Middle West-—all sand and gravel. The 
more it rains the better the roads get. 





You never have to worry about them. 

3ass fishing is especially good as soon 
as the season opens. Pike fishing is 
spotty—you might have a week of 
wonderful fishing and then not get an- 
other nibble. Muskie fishing is good in 
spring or fall, not so good during the 
real hot months, as they go into deep 
waters. These observations are my own 
and probably don’t agree with every 
other fisherman. Canoes can be rented. 
An outboard single will give you much 
pleasure, especially around sundown, 
when you can go for a little ride on the 
lakes and see sunsets that are hard to 
beat. Gas and oil are obtainable in 
towns and at service stations. 

I have spent most every summer since 
I've been 8 years old up in the Lac Du 
Flambeau region—and now that spring 
has come along again, I’m planning this 
time to make a _ good old-fashioned 
summer out of it—you know, stay about 
2 months.—Ted Henning. 


Arrowhead Country 


L. H., N.D.:—All the streams from Du- 
luth to the International boundary con- 
tain trout, mostly brook, but some rain- 
bow and brown. Get back from the main 
road when possible. In three seasons of 
trout fishing on the North Shore, I have 
not seen a posted inch of river. There are 
lots of camp sites, many of them free. A 
few make a small charge.—F. B. Elliott. 


Manitoulin Island 


M. K., N. Y.:—I live in Canada 6 months 
of each year, and last year spent con- 
siderable time all over Manitoulin 
Island. The part in which you are in- 
terested has splendid small-mouth bass 
fishing, deer, grouse, and duck hunting. 
There are only occasional moose found 
on the island. Within 2 hours drive you 
can get to excellent rainbow and brook 








ORE PRIZE 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 
resort. 

This statement proved by “Field & 
Stream” Prize Contest held over a period 
of 22 years. The World’s Record Musky 
was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 








which is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, 
Trout, Pike. Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck 
hunting. Six camps, widely separated Cruisers 
Canoe 


and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
trips outfitted. 


ERNIE CALVERT,Rainy River,Ontario 











LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 








CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi- Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
gee — 


~ al North Woods Bungalow Camp, Ti 
erve Wonderful Fishing. Trou Bas toe 
Northe rm Pike, Speckled-Trout Strear Be t Gu le 
equipment Excellent Table 
T. Wilton. Wabi-KonCamp, Ginn, Ontario, cumin 











CANADIAN FISHING 


The fisherman’s paradise for 


MUSKALONGE and BASS 


Low Rates—Good Accommodations—Con- 
veniently located. Write for free circular. 


W. A. Wagner, 21 Maple St., Willoughby, Ohio 














‘Largest musky of 1933 caught at 


Dalseg’s Camp 


and June lake trout fishing is at it July Ist 
a n for muskies, bass, wall-eye and rthern pike 
‘ an p easily reached from Ft. Frances on the Ft. France 
bt va Guests without reservatior all at Ex 
age. For full information write to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 





Plenty of 
MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALL-EYES, 
NORTHERN PIKE, BASS 
-located in the heart of the finest 
fishing grounds. Everything you want for a real vaca 
tion. We do not operate on a large seale and can give 
you the best of service at reasonable rate New cabins 
new boats, new motors. Experienced guides. Good table 


MAPLE LEAF LODGE 


On Famous Whitefish Bay, Lake of the woods 
Write or wire JACK RACE or GEO. HAAS 
, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 


A fisherman's paradise 


Box 261 








When you write our Where-to- 
Go Service for help in planning 
your trips. please be specific. It 
helps us to answer properly. 
Write us on your business letter- 
head, and tell us when you plan 
to go. the type of accommodations 
you want, and how you are going 
to travel. 











SHOOT IN AFRICA! 


Hunt with me in the World’s best game 
country. I guarantee success and thrills 
you'll never forget. 23 years experience in 
BIG GAME hunting and oe yer sci- 
entific and filming expeditions. All arrange- 
ments made in advance. My prices are 
reasonable. 

Write now by Air Mail: 


DONALD KER, White Hunter, Box 70, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, East Africa. 
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| trout fishing, or you can get just as 
quickly to lake trout, small-mouth bass, 
and pike—and at the northeast corner, 
muskie fishing. Muskie fishing is espe- 
cially good not far from the northeast 
corner at what is known as Collins in- 
let.—Ozark Ripley. 


Sioux Lookout 


J. A. A., Ark.:—Sioux Lookout is about 
252 miles east of Winnipeg and about 
955 miles northwest of Toronto situated 
on Pelican Lake and is a Canadian Air- 
ways permanent base and the gateway 
to the Red Lake district and the district 
of Patricia. It is in what is known as 
the Lac Suel country, well wooded, with 
well-defined canoe routes to the fishing 
and big game country lying to the north 
and south of the Canadian National 
Railroad. There are many clear water 
lakes in this district and all are loaded 
with fish, muskie, lake trout, pike and 
pickerel in Pelican, Abram, Vermilion 
and Minnitaki lakes. The hunter will 
find moose, deer, bear and ducks plenti- 
ful, and the guides courteous. 

There is airplane service to Red Lake 
and Woman Lake mining districts and 
canoe trips to Fort Albany on James 
Bay, 637 miles away; to Red Lake and 





and 


to Lake St. Joe 
Albany River via Sturgeon River return 
to Sioux Lookout via Lac Suel, will take 


return 378 miles; 


nearly three weeks. Another canoe trip 
to Red Lake mining district via Lac 
Suel may be continued to Lake Winni- 
peg, or to Nipigon waters via Minnitaki 
and English rivers and Sturgeon Lake. 
Several other trips of from one to three 
weeks may be taken without returning 
over the same waters.—Harry Hinkle. 


Near Camden, N. J. 


S. B. H., Pa.:—I do not know of any 


good bass fishing near Philadelphia, al- | 


though, as you no doubt know, a few 
bass are taken from the Delaware River 
around Washington Crossing. The Per- 
kiomen Creek at spots yields some bass, 
but this is mostly by wading with a fly 
rod. There is a lake just below Bristol, 
where bass are taken, but it must be 
fished from the bank as there are no 
boats. You doubtless know that the 
northern part of Pennsylvania has some 
of the finest bass fishing in the country, 
especially the North branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 

Most of my fishing is done in New 
Jersey, and Ican recommend a few lakes 
within easy-driving distance of Camden 
that are worth anybody’s while. These 
lakes contain large-mouth bass, (some- 
times very good ones) plenty of pickerel, 
big perch and calico bass. You can 
catch fish in these lakes with any 
method you may care to use. 

The lakes, in the order of my prefer- 
ence, are Palatine Lake, which is slight- 
ly south of Elmer; Carnegie Lake, at 
Princeton, which is large and has fish- 
ing, is improving each year; Union Lake, 
Millville; Diamond Pond, Alloway; Iona 
Lake, Iona near Clayton; Elmer Lake, 
Eimer, and Sylvan Lake at Burlington, 
N. J.. The last named, in addition to 
bass, contains trout, and it gives some 
fine sport when the weather is cool.— 
Herbert W. Rausch. 
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© James L. Clark, Inc. 
New York 


Canada offers the greatest range of moose country in the world. Records prove 


the game is here in abundance. 
offers Moose, Black bear and deer. 


Every province (except Prince Edward Island) 


In the Yukon are found the Dall or White sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, Brown 


and Black bear. 


In the main Rockies, Bighorn and Stone sheep. In Alberta and 


British Columbia, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, Mountain goat, moose, caribou 
and deer. Also Stone and Fannin sheep in the northern sections of these provinces. 


Wildfowl too are plentiful in Canada. 


Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge and 


grouse are native to all provinces, and in certain sections woodcock and Hun- 
garian partridge. Migratory waterfowl, including brant and shore birds, in all 


coastal provinces. 


Competent outfitters, experienced guides. 


Please be specific as to type of game 


you want, time available, preference as to territory. For 





4S. Michigan Blvd. 


complete information write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Canada, 
or your nearest agent listed below. 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT 
186 Tremont St. 420 Main St 1523 Washington Blvd: 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
673 Fifth Av 355 Fifth Ave. 49 East Fourth St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


648 Market St. 











And all for $3 a Day! 


s the finest bass and pickerel fishing in Maing 
you know in advance what it will cost Our rat 
3 a day includes board, motors, boats trips to ou 
s and transportation (by boat) to and from h ard 
swimming Trout 
Caso 


Beautiful sand beach for 
gz; deer, bear and pantridge hunting, in s 


For further information, wri 
MATTAW AMKE AG CAMPS 


W.H. Soule, Prop. Smyrna Mills, Me. 















Available $125- 
$175 per month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify 
immediately. Write 
Rayson Service Bureau, D-17, Denver, Colorado 


Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 


“es CANOE 


5 a acres primitive wilderness— 
America’s finest game fishing. Write us 
for maps and booklet. We furnish every- 
thing. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Ine., 








Ely, Minn. 


























Basswood Lodge| 


Electrically 
Basswood Lake, miles 
in virgin pine on the 


Log cabins and main log lodge. 
lighted throughout. 
from the beaten path, 





Canadian border. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 
WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc. Ely, Minn. 








BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


THE ADIROND: 
On the prom of rarer seal Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among mountain 








peaks, ponds and wonderful views. Larg- 
est and wildest lake in Adirondacks. Log 
cabins, open fireplaces, excellent food—all 
modern conveniences. Booklet and rates— 


4. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 

















ENJOY YOUR TRIP?) 


Write Outdoor Life 








CRUISE EXPLORE {> 
SUPERIOR~QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRIP 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig Gison, Moaneoger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON.MINN. 
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tion in Massachusetts, a project has 
been started to reestablish this wary 
game bird in the state in which the Pil- 
grim fathers made it famous as the 
symbol of Thanksgiving. 

This experiment is part of a game- 
management plan mapped out by Con- 
servation Commissioner Samuel A. York. 


Assisting him in the work were CCC 
workers who planted natural turkey 
food throughout the reservation. 


The effort was inspired in part by the 
work of Herbert L. Stoddard, an au- 
thority on game-bird management, who 
has successfully restored America’s 
largest upland game bird on dozens of 
Southern game preserves. Stoddard 
learned that turkeys react as readily as 
the ringneck pheasant to the provision 
of natural food, cover and protection. 

“Where given adequate protection 
from overshooting in large areas of 
suitable territory,” he says, “turkeys 
respond more quickly than quail to 
propagation efforts. Apparently we have 
in the wild turkey an ideal bird for our 
purpose. 

“With public ownership of large tracts 
of forested lands in eastern United 
States should come an appreciation of 
the possibilities of wild-turkey manage- 
ment within them. If full advantage is 
taken of these opportunities, this splen- 
did bird should soon become abundant 
over large areas from which it has long 
been absent.” 

Stoddard has found that the principal 
items in a turkey’s diet are the fruits, 
seeds and mast of trees and shrubs, such 
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Turkeys on a private preserve. When given protection and food, they respond well to propagation efforts 


Turkey Returns to New England 
Waser 


as smilax, black gum, dogwood, as well 
as wild grapes and various berries. Dur- 
ing the summer, insects and seeds of 
different grasses form the largest part 
of their food. 

The Massachusetts experiment is the 
first of its kind in the East. It is prob- 
able that after the birds have become 
well-established, hunting them on a 
limited scale will be permitted on much 
the same lines as practiced in the for- 
ests of North Carolina with deer. Here, 
after the increase in the deer herds 
justified the action, hunters desiring a 
permit to kill a deer drew lots. The 
first 300 or 400 lucky shooters then paid 
$5 a piece for permits to kill one animal 
each. Only a limited number were al- 
lowed to hunt the forests at the same 
time. 


Drive on "Duckleggers" 


AME violators are finding to their 
sorrow that the Biological Survey is 
in deadly earnest in its announced pur- 
pose of stopping illegal wholesale killing 
of migratory birds. Valuable help has 


been given to the campaign by local 
state officers. 
In California 17 offenders were ar- 


raigned in state courts for selling ducks 
and were fined $2,000. Jail sentences 
and fines ranging from $50 to $500 each 
were given to those prosecuted in fed- 
eral courts. 

In Illinois, 42 violators were arrested 
in December. Prosecutions have also 
been brought in Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, South Dakota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Florida, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, Virginia, Maryland, Maine and a 








number of other states for killing ducks 
and geese in closed season, killing in ex- 
cess of the daily limit and selling ducks 

Many additional important cases, in- 
volving big customers of the “duckleg- 
gers” are pending. 


Jersey Sportsmen Organize 


STATE Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs was formed recently in New 
Jersey with the expressed purpose of 
obtaining state-wide united action on 
various questions affecting their ac- 
tivities. Among the objectives is the 


promotion and organization of sports- 
men’s clubs in every county. At the 
meeting held in Trenton 20 of the 21 


counties of New Jersey were represented. 

The president of the new federation 
is Frank E. Harris, of Trenton. Carl 
W. Shattuck, of Dover, is secretary. 
Under the plan of the organization the 
state was divided into three major re- 
gions. Since the president was elected 
from one of these, the central region, 
one vice-president was chosen from each 
of the remaining two. 

Membership in the Federation is open 
to any club or organization of 20 or more 
sportsmen. Men who worked to organ- 
ize the New Jersey federation believe 
the plan will be adopted by many other 
states. 


Close Duck Season? 


S YET no decision has been made 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey 
as to the 1935 waterfowl! season but sev- 
eral facts indicate that it will not be 
closed entirely. During the early part 
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of the season, breeding conditions were 
better than for 5 years and, in addi- 
tion, Congress failed to appropriate ad- 
ditional money to enforce a closed sea- 
son. We also know that the 1935 duck 
stamps, with Frank Benson’s trio of 
canvasbacks, are scheduled for sale by 
the post offices. 

If the bill pending before Congress at 
this writing is passed, these stamps may 
be purchased much more easily than 
was possible last year. The consequent 
sale both to sportsmen and stamp col- 
lectors should swell the proceeds con- 
siderably. 


A Cent an Inch for Trout 


EN the Utah sportsman catches 
an 8-in. trout, he can credit approx- 
imately 8 cents against the cost of his 
fishing license. In other words, it costs 
about a cent an inch to raise a trout of 
le zal size in Utah. While a big trout 
eats more than a small one, the food for 
a big fish costs less a pound than does 
the ration for smaller ones. 

The Utah Fish and Game Department 
budgets about $60,000 a year for fish 
culture. This includes transportation of 
fish to streams, maintenance and other 
items in addition to the cost of fish food. 

Because Utah trout have a hankering 
for horse meat, a pulverized form of 
this food was, a few years ago, the 
stand-by on the bill of fare provided for 
baby trout. The diet was rather ex- 
pensive, and carp flesh was substituted. 
Since carp are plentiful in Utah lakes, 
the plan of making trout out of carp 
has proved successful. 

At first carp were canned. When 
mixed into a mush with cheap flour, 
they made a satisfactory food for the 
young trout. Later on it was found 
that money could be saved by drying 
the carp and making a fish meal. 

During the period 1930-32, Utah spent 
$31,000 for fish food, and during 1933- 
34 only $20,000. The reduction was part- 
ly due to using pulverized carp for 
trout food in place of more expensive 
food.—Clement White. 


A Boat Ride for Moose 


AT is perhaps the first experiment 
of its kind ever tried in the United 
States, will be undertaken by Michigan 
when it transplants a large colony of 
moose from Isle Royale across Lake 
Superior by boat to the northern part 
of Michigan. This move has been ne- 
cessitated by the overcrowding of the 
moose on Isle Royale which has an 
area of only 205 square miles of wilder- 
ness. 

Moose were unknown on this island 
until 1912 when several crossed on the 
ice from the Canadian mainland, 14 
miles away. Until that time the island 
had been a refuge for a herd of wood- 
land caribou. The latter disappeared 
with the arrival of the moose. The 
moose, on the contrary, flourished. Five 
years ago a survey estimated the num- 
ber of moose at somewhere between 
1,000 and 2,000. 

As the herd increased, the danger of 
starvation became serious. When the 
Michigan Conservation Department first 
learned of the situation it sent two of 
its men to remain on the island to feed 
the animals by cutting browse. Now, 
however, it has been decided to trans- 
port as many moose as possible to the 
Michigan mainland. 

Isle Royale has been proposed as a 
national park and Congress has author- 
ized its acceptance. The necessary pri- 
vately owned lands are, however, yet to 
be purchased. 
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Homing Instinct in Salmon 


O ATLANTIC salmon return for 

spawning to the same stream or trib- 
utaries in which they were hatched? 
Will eggs transplanted from one river 
to another produce young salmon which 
ultimately return to their original river 
instead of the adopted river? 

These are questions which an inter- 
ested Maine angler put up to Dr. David 
L. Belding, of Boston, authority on At- 
lantic salmon. 

In his response Dr. Belding stated, “I 
am firmly of the opinion that the major- 
ity of salmon return to the same stream 
or tributary of a larger water system 
in which they were spawned. Not all 
salmon do this of course.” 

Dr. Belding further stated spawning 
salmon do not always return, but these 
are quite distinct from the first-run, or 
maiden, salmon. Tagging experiments 
made in Scotland and Denmark with 
the Atlantic salmon, and on the Pacific 
coast with certain species of Pacific 
salmon, indicate that salmon tend to re- 
turn to the river in which they were 
born. 

On the second question Dr. Belding 
said there are diverse opinions, because 
it is very difficult to prove whether the 
salmon return to their adopted river, or 
to rivers where the eggs were taken. 
“In my studies,” he said, “I have been 
impressed with the importance of the 
early life in the river as influencing 
future sea life and return of the adult 
salmon. I am of the opinion that the 
salmon will return to the stream where 
it passed its early river life.” 


Hawk Trapping 


MMENTING on an article entitled 

A Private War on Hawks, published 
in the May issue of OuTpoor Lire, War- 
ren F. Eaton, in charge of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies hawk 
and owl activities, protests against the 
indiscriminate pole-trapping of hawks 
and owls. These birds, he declares, are 
largely beneficial, feeding mainly on ro- 
dents and similar vermin. 

“If rabbits, pheasant, or other propa- 
gated game are raised in the open with- 
out protection” his letter says in part, 
“it serves in effect the purpose of bait- 
ing predators of all sorts. It is a well- 
known fact that certain of the hawks 
and the great horned owl, will ordinari- 
ly feed upon the most accessible prey. 

“In a state of nature, the general ten- 
dency is for these birds to be largely 
beneficial due to their feeding on an 
abundance of rodents and creatures of 
that sort. The diet of the great horned 
owl, for example, varies tremendously 
according to the territory in which the 
birds nest. It becomes obvious, there- 
fore, that, if the game-management 
farm does not take every precaution to 
raise its game under wire with proper 
precaution against ground predators 
and suitable cover from winged rap- 
tores, it is in for trouble. 

“Researches by Errington, Leopold, 
Stoddard and others show that game, 
particularly quail, pheasants, and grouse, 
are pretty well able to take care of 


FOOD INSURES 
MORE BIG FISH 


_ Well-fed fish grow about three 
times as fast as those underfed. J) 
Now ready—FISH FOOD Mi) 
PLANTS, CRAWFISH, BULL- | 
FROGS. BAIT. Also duck food / || 
plants. Write for folder and prices. 
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themselves under natural conditions, | 
with suitable cover, and that, with the | 
exception of two or three species, hawks | 


and owls are less a factor in game re-| 


duction than is ordinarily supposed. We 
have a great deal of evidence that hawks 
and owls in many places are rapidly de- 
creasing and if the type of pole-trap- 
ping described in your article is to be 
used in many places the ultimate ex- 
tinction of some species is quite possi- 
ble.” 


<a Plant Food Now Attract Ducks 


o ® 

This Fall, Improve Fishing 
Rapid Growers for Planting Now. Duck Millet seed 
$10 per 100 lbs. Duck’s Meat plants $3 per bushel. 
Coontail plants $3 per bushel. Sago Pondweed 


Tubers $2.50 per 100 and many others. 
Write for planting advice, free BOOKLET. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 

















We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 


necessary. Backyard pond starts you. Any climate suit- 
able. Our FREE book “‘A Fortune in Frogs” explains 


everything. Write today. 
AM ICAN FROG CANNING pomrany 
“Originators of CANNED Frog 
Dept. 180-R es Orleans, La. 





FUR FARMING 


Fur farming is a profitable and depression proof business. 
START NOW. Only small capital required. We teach you 
everything and guarantee success. SILVER FOX—CROSS 
FOX—ALASKAN and CROSS-BRED MINK—RACCOON, 
“A.B.C. OF MINK FARMING,” $1.00 postpaid 
“DEER FARMING,” $1.00 postpaid 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
_Ten South LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 





RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


PAY YOU 
aay A PUT vou. 4 Tee 1 ira’ WAR. 
KETS EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARME 
and monthly market bulletin show- 
ing names of buyers in various 
parts of America who continuously 
buy all rabbits offered them. All 
for 10 cents. Address 


_OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main Street, new city, #.v. 












Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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~ Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 

t understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
C ‘asting that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTO BY JOHN KABEL 


BACK WITH THE FISH 


UNLIGHT low on the ripples of a Northern lake, a cool breeze 
stirring in the pines, and a healthy string of bass. What 


angler, who knows the zest of lake fishing, could wish for more? 
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WILDERNESS LIVING 
was adopted by the author of 
this inspiring tale because no 
other course was open to him. 
A civil engineer, he lost his 
job at 59 and could not find 
of seeking 


another. Instead 


aid from charity he struck out 
building 
his own cabin, shooting with 


his rifle the food he did not 


raise in his garden. The job 


into the mountains, 


took courage but he has proved 
the pioneering urge that still 


lives in America can make good 



















Pioneer-I935 Model 


UST the other day a man 

came up to my place in 
the Colorado Rockies. I 
showed him around. He 
took a courteous interest in the things I 
told him, about my having built the cabin 
with my own hands, about having sunk my well unaided, 
through granite, about the details of my life. Then he came 
to the point. 

“But what do you do for a living?” he asked. 

I replied, “I am a pioneer.” 

He laughed. I couldn't fool him. There were no more 
pioneers. Hadn't been for years and years. No matter how 
much I talked, I wasn’t able to convince him that it’s possi- 
ble to be a pioneer in 1935, and to live the life—and taste the 
freedom—of the early Americans on the frontier. 

But I know that it’s possible because I’m doing it. I have 
been living a pioneer’s life for 6 years—ever since I lost my 
job as chief of a Government survey, and because I was too 
old, couldn’t find anything else. 

In those 6 years I’ve learned what life really means. I 
have developed a self-sustaining career for myself and have 
found health, happiness, and a perfect sense of freedom into 
the bargain. 

I live in a cabin I built with my own hands and sleep in a 
bed I made from hand-hewn logs of lodge-pole pine. Most of 
my other furniture, except the stove, I likewise constructed. 
The water I drink comes from a well I put down, inch by 
inch, through a ledge of disintegrated granite, and my food 
comes to me mostly from my own garden and from my 
rifle as a pioneer’s food should. I follow the traditional 
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By 


LIVINGSTON 
BAKER 


occupations of a pioneer. I hunt, fish, trap, 
explore, prospect for gold and silver. And 
I have the pioneer’s traditional freedom. 
Yet I live within 40 miles of Denver, a city 
of 300,000 population. 

In short, after I had passed the age when 
I could no longer get a job, I have succeeded, through living 
a pioneer’s life, in making a home and in supporting myself 
without help from others. And I believe that almost any 
man with health, self-confidence, and determination could 
do the same thing. 

I didn’t turn pioneer out of a spirit of adventure. I had to. 
There wasn’t any other way. I was 59 years old and though 
I had followed the profession of civil engineering for years, 
my days as an earner were over. Too proud and full of spirit 
to live off relatives or take charity, I said to myself one day: 

“All right, old boy. If you don’t fit into this modern world, 
you can revert to type—and turn pioneer. Go into the wilder- 
ness, build yourself a little cabin, raise your own vegetables, 
shoot your own meat. You’re never going to worry about 
keeping another job as long as you live.” 

I hadn’t any money to speak of, less than $100. I haven’t 
very much more now, but I’ve managed to live well during 
the past 6 years. And that’s something. 

My first problem, once I'd decided what to do, was to find 
a place where a pioneer could fit in. This wasn’t so hard as 
you might imagine. I picked out a place in the mountains of 
Colorado, about 40 miles west of Denver, where I knew 
the country was reasonably unsettled and primitive and would 
give me a chance to hunt in season and to trap all winter. 

With the help of the forest ranger, an old friend, I spotted 
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Lunch on the trail. There's little company, but there is always 
food to cook, something of which Baker could not be sure in town 


the very place. Located in a little valley, it had about 14 
acres, enough for a modern pioneer to get his hand in. The 
land ran east and west, and down through the center tumbled 
a brook, overgrown with alder and willow. On the southern 
hillside and also on the western half of the place was a heavy 
growth of lodge-pole pine, spruce and fir. And there was 
enough dead wood, standing and fallen, to furnish domestic 
fuel for many years to come. It had everything any pioneer 
could ask, wood, water and grass. 

I couldn't buy land out of my slim capital, of course, but 
I could rent it. The owner of the tract, a very 
complaisant man, said that he thought $12 a year 
was about right in the way of rent and we closed 
the deal then and there. And the next day I was 
at my city home, making preparations to start. 

In the way of an outfit, I didn’t have much but 
it was enough. For tools I had one long-handled 
shovel, a hoe, a camp ax, one belt-hatchet, one 
crosscut saw, one panel saw, a brace and two bits, 
a hammer, lantern, wrench, screw driver, oil can, 
sharpening stone, and two files. My personal out- 
fit was better. It included three pair of U. S. Army 
blankets, one Hudson’s Bay double blanket, an 
8 x 10-foot wall tent, a canvas tarpaulin for mak- 
ing a sleeping bag, a sheet-iron tent stove, a set 
of camp cooking utensils, water pail, water bag, 
and a small galvanized-iron washtub. 

For a wardrobe I had a sheep-lined coat, a 
couple of Army campaign hats, several pairs of 
heavy shoes, an extra pair of trousers, two extra 
suits of underwear and a slicker. I had a Win- 
chester 1892 Model rifle in .32 W.C.F. caliber, and 
a trusty old fly-fishing rod and outfit. For recre- 
ation, I took along two of my old engineering text- 
books. I was fixed. 

Then came food. I had decided to buy my sup- 
plies a month in advance, a rule I still follow. At 
first it was speculation, for I didn’t know how 
much food I'd need in the wilds. Besides, every 
penny had to count. After making up several lists, 
I decided upon the following as furnishing a good 
foundation upon which to build for the month: 
White flour, 20 pounds; yellow corn meal, 10 
pounds; bacon, 6 pounds; salt pork, 3 pounds; 
coffee, 1 pound; tea, 1, pound; sugar, 5 pounds; 
potatoes, 10 pounds; onions, 10 pounds; rice, 3 
pounds; macaroni, 3 pounds; cheese, 2 pounds; 
dried prunes, 3 pounds; raisins, 2 pounds; white 
navy beans, 3 pounds; corn flakes and oatmeal, 
6 large packages each; condensed milk, large size, 
12 cans; salt, pepper, matches, 1 carton each. The 
whole business cost me $6.50. 

Hiring a team for $15 to take me and my outfit 
on the 25-mile trip over the pass into the hills, I 
started on my career as a pioneer in the orthodox 
way—in a covered wagon. We started out one 
sunny morning in March at 8:30 o’clock. It was 
10:30 o’clock that night before we reached the 
place. We were tired, cold and hungry. I set up 
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the tent, built a fire, cooked supper. Things looked better. 

With its warm interior lighted by the coal-oil lantern, beds 
made up on the tarp I had spread on the ground, my little, 
white-canvas house presented an inviting refuge. The next 
morning I cooked breakfast for my teamster, packed him a 
lunch, bade him good-by. 

I was now on my own. A pioneer. 

The next job was to establish a permanent home for my- 
self. It had to be a log cabin, of course. So for $2 I purchased 
50 growing lodge-pole pine trees from the Forest Service, 
felled them myself, lopped and trimmed them. I planned to 
build a one-room cabin from them, a cabin 12 x 16 feet, inside 
measurement. I soon found, however, that building a cabin 
of logs would take more time than I wanted to spend, so I 
abandoned the logs and bought $12 worth of sawed lumber 
from a sawmill. It took me 6 weeks of good, hard labor to 
build my cabin even with the lumber, for I worked all alone. 
Meanwhile, I lived in the tent. 

It was a grand life, out in the open all day long, sawing, 
nailing, smelling the fresh, clean fragrance of the mountain- 
pine wood. I regretted it when the job was done and I had a 
house to move into. Two years later I added another room 
to my original cabin, using the pine logs I had bought when 
I started my first house. Today in back of my two-room 
cabin, you'll find another plentiful supply of sound lodge 
poles. I’m getting ready for a third room. 

By the time I finished my cabin, it was mid-April, the sea- 
son to plant my mountain garden. I plowed 2 acres, har- 
rowed it, and put in a crop, all by myself. Then I fenced the 
whole place, which was my hardest work, because I used 
large aspens, 8 feet long. These I cut myself and carried on 
my shoulder a quarter to a half mile. 

At first I thought I didn’t have a water problem, because 





Gold, silver, and tungsten for the taking. Baker has discovered the 
metals on his plot of ground in the Rockies and has staked a claim 
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QUARTERS FOR A MODERN 
TRAIL BREAKER 


They are not much different 
from those built by pioneers 
a century or more ago. At the 
right is the cabin built by 
Baker at a surprisingly low 
cost. Though at first it had 
only one room, a second room 
was added within 2 years and 
Baker is now preparing to add 
a third. Baker has made all 
the furniture used by him in 
the cabin and has built some 
for others in the mountains 






















there were springs on my place, but I knew that springs go 
dry during some Colorado summers and I didn’t want to take 
any chances. Maybe I was playing the pioneer game and 
wanted to dig a well. Anyway, I dug one. It is 6 feet in 
diameter and 9 feet deep. Water stands 20 inches in the 
bottom. 

Digging that well was real pioneering. After I reached a 
depth beyond which I couldn’t throw out excavated material, 
I laid a log across the top and hung three pieces of baling 
wire from it. To the ends of this wire I attached hooks, made 
from strap iron, and hung an old water pail from each. Next 
I went down into the well, dug enough earth to fill each pail, 
then climbed out and hauled them up one by one and dumped 
them. This I repeated till I struck water. 

My capital of $100 was gone by the time I got my place 
finished and I had to begin thinking about earning a living. 
In a sparsely settled section this is quite 
a different matter from making your 
way in some center of population. I 
didn’t know just what to do first. But 
it’s strange how easily the problem 
solved itself. I found plenty of odd jobs, 
from furniture making to driving auto- 
mobiles for mountain-timid tourists 
from the Middle West. 

My garden was a great help. I had 
intended, when I put in a garden, to use 
all the produce myself. But, by the time 
my potatoes, peas, beans, sweet corn, 
lettuce, spinach, cabbage, beets, turnips, 
and strawberries were ripe, I found cus- 
tomers for the garden stuff. This was 
cash income, which I needed badly just 
then. Later I traded for a milch goat. 
Goat milk found a ready market. I tried 
raising chickens and selling poultry and 
eggs. And made money at it. 

One year I put in a bed of horse- 
radish, which I ground up, bottled, and 
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The light equipment which Baker carries 
when running surveys or guiding hunters 
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sold. This earned me a good profit. On one corner of my 
place I found some angelica root, a medicinal herb. This 
gave me an idea to make a few dollars. I ground it to pow- 
der and put it up in little boxes and offered it as a cold cure. 
The demand was active. 

During the off seasons, when I wasn’t busy with something 
else, I made some furniture out of indigenous trees, lodge- 
pole pine and aspen. I made myself a table, some chairs, and 
a swing. It was pretty rustic stuff, but a cabin owner from 
the city saw it and insisted upon taking it away to his cabin. 
I didn’t mind. I made myself some more. Another man came 
along and bought it. So I developed a furniture industry all 
my own. It’s profitable, too. 

Then I’ve found work at times at my old profession of 
civil engineering, running lines for ranchers or summer- 
home owners. During the hunting season I have guided 
parties after deer. My own specimens I mount and sell. All 
winter long I trap. I tan my own hides, and get better prices 
from them than other trappers get for their raw stuff. 

You see, I keep busy all the time, but I’m doing something 
different nearly every day and no occupation has to be my 
chief occupation long enough to bore me. I finish the month 
with a little cash surplus on hand, which is as good a way as 
I know of keeping out of bankruptcy court. 

Of course, it doesn’t take very much of an income to keep 
me going in the most luxurious pioneer style. Take the 
matter of groceries. I have just made up next month’s list 
to send down to the city. It totals $7. My rent is another 
dollar. For extreme luxuries, such as tobacco and postage 
stamps, I must spend another $2. The total is around $10. 
Yet I'll live a good deal better up in my pioneer retreat than 
any city man with 10 to 20 times as much to spend. 

Right now I have a new project that is taking up most of 
my time. A pioneer’s project it is, too—mining. Right on 
my place, within a stone’s throw of my 
cabin door, I’ve made what I think is 
going to be a find. I’ve assayed gold, 
silver, and some tungsten from my 
claim already and I’ve barely got 
started on it. 

Of course, it is still too early to haz- 
ard even a guess as to how profitable 
it may eventually prove to be. Maybe 
I'll discover a rich mine, maybe get my 
name put on a new mining district, and 
be able to retire to the city and ride 
around behind a liveried chauffeur. But 
I hope not. I’m having far too much 
fun just being an ordinary pioneer, 
living from day to day, taking my liv- 
ing out of the primitive country, as 
pioneers did while America was young. 
They worked hard, but at the same 
time they got something that can never 
be found in the cities—a sense of free- 
dom and of subduing a rich but un- 
broken country. 
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Tyee is most crotchety at slack tide, but hopeless addicts, such as those above, are out at dawn 


F YOU are a midsummer visi- 

tor to the West Coast coun- 

try, especially in the month 

of August, have a care, lest 
you fall under the evil spell of Tyee. 
For this tyrant of northwestern waters 
is far more to be feared than many fish 
with bigger reputations as fighters, and 
is a tougher customer to handle than 
any mythical monster of a Scottish 
loch. Finny emperor of the _ inside 
waters of the Straits of Georgia, he is 
as real a personage as Orca, the killer 
whale, or Phoca, the harbor seal, both 
of which you may see from the rail of 
a steamer out of Vancouver, and he is 
not merely one but many. And the spell 
he casts upon the unwary is very real, 
too. As a mere chance acquaintance he 
is interesting; to know him well is a 
liberal education. 

What and who is Tyee? 
a big salmon, Oncorhynchus tschaw- 
ytscha. This unpronounceable name, 
let me explain, is only his dress-up, 
scientific title. He is to coastal British 
Columbia, and the Northwest generally, 
what the tarpon is to Florida or the 
swordfish or tuna to Catalina, Calif. 
He is not big enough to require a block 
and tackle, but big enough to draw 
anglers from the four corners of the 
globe to British Columbian waters, and 
to make them spend small fortunes in 
quest of him. In short, he is, in certain 
West Coast waters during July, August, 
and September, the big noise and the 
cause of great unrest. 

On Vancouver Island alone there are 
three salmon clubs, the members bound 
by a code limiting the weight of rod 
and strength of line and the manner of 
taking the big Tyee. Button awards 
are made according to the poundage of 
trophies taken. A bronze-button fish 
means a mere fingerling in the 30- 
pound class; a silver-button fish means 
40 or over; a gold-button fish is one 
from 50 to 60 pounds, and a diamond 
button—seldom achieved—calls for a 
sockdolager of 60 or more. 


Well, he is 
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Ericson, our guide, gaffing a 
big one. You don't lift such 
fish in. You just slide them 
over the gunwale. And be sure 
you lose no time about it! 











Don't hold it against Tyee if these lures of 
brass, copper and silver get a rise out of 
him. He must be angered into making a strike 









This fish is the largest of the several 
Pacific salmon and under other names 
is known as Spring, Chinook, or King, 
depending on the geography. He is the 
big chief (Tyee in Siwash) of the tribe 
of westerners for, if we except the 
great tuna or horse mackerel that has 
been captured in Nova Scotian waters, 
the Tyee is the biggest fish taken on 
rod and line in Canada. 

To go after the noble westerner—a 
comparatively little fellow, from 30 to 
100 pounds—all you need is a row- 
boat, a “six-bit’” spoon lure and a 
clothesline. 

But don’t imagine that it is as easy 
as that. You may catch the king on 
clothesline tackle. In fact, for years 
he was caught mainly by hand-liners 
who hauled him to gaff by main 
strength. Then rod-and-reel fishermen 
found that the spring salmon at any 
stage of his life, from sprightly little 
grilse to the 50-pound king, was a 
good, sporting fish. Since this discovery, 
the fame of the westerner has been 
growing, and his stock going up. 

If you have a drop of sporting blood 
in you, the Tyee will fill you with such 
a hankering as Jacob never felt for 
Rachel. No one seems proof against 
this longing. From the local coed who 
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you fall under its influence you can bid 
peace andsanity good-by. Andthe funny 


part is, you'll be glad you've lost them 


beguiles her brother—or some one 
else’s brother—to row for her, to for- 
eign potentate with a retinue, they fall 
alike. For the thrill of arguing with a 
gold-button, 50-pound salmon on a fair- 
ly light rod and line, small fortunes 
already have been spent. And once you 
have experienced it, you are done. You 
endure two hollow-eyed months with 
only one real matter in your brain— 
plain Tyee goofy. 

You can spot the afflicted anglers as 
far as you can see the detached and 
haunted gleam of the eye. And their 
greeting is no longer “Howdy!” or 
“Fine day!” but an eager “Do you 
think they’ll be striking today?” 

You may perhaps get out to these 
western Tyee waters and escape un- 
touched, as some folk strangely escape 
the flu or smallpox. Some visitors have 
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Beware the evil spell of Tyee. For once 
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Rowing out for 
giants, A real 
Tyee victim is 
so far gone he 
thinks it's fun 
to row a boat 














even gone out on the fishing ground 
and come back from their only try, 
wondering what it is all about. This 
usually happens on a morning rather 
early in the season when the big fish 
are few in number or lying low and not 
showing themselves. But let such folk 
try it some later morning, when plenty 
of the fish are rolling and jumping. 
That’s bound to get them, for Tyee has 
a way of coming up among the boats 
and waving his foot-wide tail fin—in 
disdainful manner, a piscatorial equiva- 

lent to nose-thumbing that 

is positively maddening. Even 
" a blind man is not proof 
} against the Tyee. For two 
. or three years a sightless 
s4 man has regularly visited 
‘ ¥ Vancouver Island and, assist- 
y ed by a guide, has paid his 
respects to the big fish with 
the best of them. 

The dangerous waters for 
this disease are certain areas 
near the mouths of rivers 
that empty into the Straits 
of Georgia, the Campbell 
River, and the Puntledge 
River at Comox being recog- 
nized as two of the most 
baleful. The Nimpkish River, 
at the north end of Van- 
couver Island, is also a place 
of big fish but less well- 
known because less easily 
reached. The wise visitor is 
partial to fishing grounds 
that have good hotel and 
hospital accommodation. He 
wishes a place ashore where 
he can get sleep, rest, food 
and to recuperate his strength 
during lulls in the battle with 
Tyee. 

The quest for the king of 
salmon is the world’s worst 
piscatorial lottery, the luck- 
iest or unluckiest game 
known. You must row around 
in circles and figure eights, 
dragging your lure in the 
green water at whatever 
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Do you think this angler 
will be satisfied with such 
a monster? In a few hours 
he'll be out again, trying to 
catch one that's twice as big 


depth you elect—this controlled by 
weight of lead sinker—without know- 
ing except in a very general way 
where your would-be victim is lying. 
You are traveling constantly blind, 
trusting to luck. For success just three 
things are necessary. You must choose 
the right lure to excite your fish, you 
must troll it at the right depth, and 
the fish must be in striking humor. 
That is really all there is to the whole 
game. As simple as that. No difficult 
technique to learn, as in the case of 
casting flies or plugs. But that is just 
the fascinating, haunting, tantalizing, 
exasperating thing about the game! 


HEN you go out there in the fad- 

ing mystical darkness of an August 
morning—as a result of the clangor of 
an alarm clock in what seemed the mid- 
dle of the night—-you never know what 
you are going to do till you have done 
it. It is a magic lottery in which you 
may snag a tiny 8-inch grilse, hook a 
dogfish as long as your leg—beastly 
little shark!—or tie into a nice flounder 
or a great skate with a back like a 
card table, both of which will come in 
stubbornly with the wild gyrations of a 
crazy kite. Or you may pull in a big- 
headed rock cod, which rolls his gentle 
pop eyes in a way to make you want 
to let him go—until he drives his spear 
into your thumb. You may get a strike 
from Tyee or coho on the way out or 
on the way in. Then, again, though 100 
Tyees jump, roll, and splash in mock- 
ing play, you may not get a touch. 
Perhaps you'll fish a week without a 
nibble and next morning be unable to 
keep the finny brutes off your spoon. 
But, if you can land three Tyees in a 
single morning’s tide, you are a bear 
for punishment. 

A tide to these fishermen has a sig- 
nificance of its own. For some reason 
best known to this chief of salmon him- 
self, the period of about two hours 
around low slack of the tide is the 
most fateful time. Tyee then seems in 
his most crotchety humor. This doubt- 
less is because at low water the tide 
flats are bare and the fish are herded 
more compactly about the river mouth 
and so are more easily found and an- 
noyed. However, the hopelessly in- 
curable fishermen sit up nights, trying 
to make sure of this. They are out 
there at the (Continued on page 44) 
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HOW SKEET HELPS 


If You'd Like to Improve Your Shooting 
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At station No. 2 it is necessary to hold slightly under the target 
as well as ahead, as on a grouse, flying high and away at an angle 
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At station No. 3 the first shot is often duplicated on the marsh, on 


; quail or when hunting pheasant. More lead is needed than for No. 2 
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The greatest lead is required on the sharp right angles at the No. 4 
station, a shot you will often get when you're out duck shooting 
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For the Coming Fall, Let This Expert 


Tell You How to Get Enjoyable Practice 


KEE T is the fastest-growing sport in the coun- 
try today, and it is the only sport that has 
shown a constantly increasing attendance 
during recent years. There are two reasons 

for its popularity. One is because many consider 
the game itself the most fascinating form of clay- 
target shooting ever devised, and the other is that 
it really shows a shooter how to hit flying birds. 

Skeet will teach that all-important part of wing 
shooting—the follow-through with the swing. From 
skeet we may learn much about the relation of lead 
to angle of flight, and learn something about the 
fit of shotguns. 

Thousands of men and women are shooting skeet 
today for the thrill of breaking targets whose flight 
approximates that of game birds and there is noth- 
ing else, except actual game shooting, that gives 
the shooter quite so much satisfaction as blowing 
a clay disk into smithereens. Among the multitude 
of skeet enthusiasts many are thinking solely of 
improving their scores. They have a world of fun 
in doing so, but this article is not entirely for them. 
My object is to point out to game-bird hunters how 
they can, through skeet, improve their marsh or 
upland shooting. 

For each duck, quail, or pheasant that the aver- 
age hunter today hits and kills cleanly there are 
one or two or more that are crippled or missed 
entirely. With game as scarce as it is, there is 
little opportunity for the hunter to study his gun 
pointing and learn from experience on birds how to 
improve his scores. If he is lucky enough to hunt in 
a region where game is fairly plentiful, he is so 
intent upon the hunt that he does not consider why 
he misses certain shots. Some apparently easy bird 
that escapes may cause him to wonder momentarily 
but, when another bird whirs up, he just slams his 
gun to shoulder and blasts away with little thought 
of technique. 

Years ago game was plentiful and shots were 
frequent. The hunter had plenty of opportunities 
to learn the fundamental points of wing-shooting. 
Yet even in the old days a shooter could not learn 
as much about gun pointing while hunting as he 
can today on a skeet field, for when firing at a game 
bird he concentrated on the bird more than on his 
shooting form. 

On a skeet field any adaptable person can learn 
to hit flying game birds with surprising regularity. 
There are no inconsiderate live birds to fluster him. 
Even the spectators need not rob a beginner of his 
composure because nearly all of them have had 
similar troubles on first taking up skeet and have 
no idea of ridiculing him if he misses frequently. 

Skeet shooting is not only a boon to the novice 
with a shotgun, but the veteran, too, can learn 
much that will help him in the uplands or on the 
marsh. Skeet offers the only means for adequate 
practice on the particular type of shot that has been 
bothering him in the field. 

Every hunting season I hear men say that they 
never seem able to connect with-a bird crossing to 
the right. Others complain about rising, left-quar- 
ter birds. For still others, incomers take the joy 
out of life. A round of skeet, offers targets at al- 
most every angle at which game birds are shot. As 
the shooter can calmly concentrate on where and 
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how he is holding, the practice he gets in this manner is 
doubly valuable. : 

At station No. 1 the first shot at the outgoing target is 
much like one at a duck that has passed overhead and is 
going away. While most of the shots at ducks will be higher 
than this target, the principle of holding beneath the mark 
is the same. The chap who learns to hold under on the first 
target in a round of skeet will have a clear idea of the funda- 
mentals of a similar shot at a teal whistling by overhead. 
When shooters miss this type of shot it is almost always be- 
cause they fail to lead by holding under. The bird appears 
to be a straightaway shot and the hunter aims directly on 
the mark and therefore overshoots. With enough practice 
at skeet, holding beneath this kind of a flying bird will 
become automatic. 

The incomer at station No. 1 resembles a duck that comes 
straight in low and begins to rise. This shot is missed on the 
marsh because the shooter fails to “cover”, or hold above, 
the bird. Even the easy skeet target will also be lost if the 
shooter fails to lead it. After a few rounds of skeet, straight- 
incoming ducks will seldom be missed. 

At station No. 2 the first target is like a grouse that has 
started from a tree or hillside, and is angling slightly to the 
right. It is a very difficult shot for most shooters in the 
field or at skeet. If the target were fiying to the right on a 
level with the shooter it would be easier, but as it is up 15 
feet or more and going away at a slight angle, it is necessary 
to hold under as well as ahead. If you could swing out in 
front on a level with the moving bird it would be a fairly 
simple shot, but the necessity of simultaneously aiming be- 
neath it and leading it causes the difficulty. 

Both quail and duck hunters frequently get shots like this 
outgoer from station No. 2 and they should concentrate on 
holding at least from 6 inches to 1 foot lower than the direct 
line of flight of the bird. If they fail to do this and do not 
lead sufficiently, the shot will pass over and behind the mark. 

The second shot at station No. 2 is at an in- 
coming target that is very much like a duck 
sailing in over decoys at a slight left angle. 
While the skeet target or a duck in this flight 
is the easiest sort of a shot, it is sometimes 
missed because of insufficient lead. The angle 
is so slight that the duck shooter is inclined to 
point directly at the bird. After shooting skeet 
for a time a hunter will know that he must hold 
at least one foot in front of a bird that is ap- 
proaching but bearing off slightly to the left. 

At No. 3 station the first shot at the outgoer 
is often duplicated on the marsh and on quail 
and pheasant grounds. This is the case when 
a hunting companion flushes a quail or pheas- 
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ant from higher ground about 15 yds. from the shooter. The 
duck hunter gets the same kind of shot when birds swing in 
from the left and then turn out when over the decoys. 

The lead for such a shot must be greater than for one 
similar to that fired at the outgoer from No. 2, for the angle 
is greater. Likewise one must hold low on birds flying at 
this angle if they are from 10 to 15 feet, or more, above the 
ground or water. 

The incomer at station No. 3 resembles many shots at 
ducks over decoys, and, as is the case with the incomer at 
No. 2 station, most misses are caused by insufficient lead. 
The duck hunter who takes up skeet quickly learns that, as 
this angle of flight is greater than that of a bird from the 
No. 2 station, it therefore requires more lead. With enough 
skeet shooting he will subconsciously lead more as the angle 
of flight increases, and less as the angle decreases, for, as 
he travels around the half circle of a skeet field from station 
No. 1 to No. 4, the angle of flight becomes sharper, and, from 
No. 4 to No. 6, the angles are less acute at each successive 
stand. When waterfowl were more plentiful a duck hunter 
could learn the different leads for the various angles at 
which the birds come in and go out from decoys, but today 
a man should study his leads at a skeet field. 

At station No. 4 we get right and left-quartering targets 
at right angles. Here the greatest lead is required because 
the targets are crossing. If the game shooter is on a skeet 
field to improve his field shooting, he should note particularly 
that the necessary lead is much greater than that at the 
other stations. If he breaks the outgoer at station No. 2 
with a lead of 18 inches, and a 30-inch lead is correct for 
his style of swinging on the outgoer at station No. 3, he will 
know that a 3% to 4-foot lead must be used at station No. 4. 
With continued shooting at skeet he will automatically and 
instantly change his lead to fit the different angles at which 
he takes shots at game birds. 

At station No. 4 the man 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Here's an extreme case of 
"binocular" shooting. The 
shooter has his eyes fixed 
above the plane of the 
target yet he still is able 
to break his No. 8 targets 





At the left the shooter 
smokes his target from the 
No. 8 position. He follows 
through with the upward 
swing of the gun long after 
he has fired at the target 
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A 31\-pound relative of Mr. Richardson's who lacked the more gifted muskie's skill at eluding a hook 


EUROPEAN hunter, long resi- 
dent in India, has an infallible 
prescription for tiger hunting. 
The ingredients are patience, 

a bait, and a rifle. I have an even better 
one for muskellunge—patience, a bait, 
and a few acres of water in Miles Bay, 
Lake of the Woods. 

In the last 20 years, I have made 
nearly a score of pilgrimages to this 
Mecca of all good fresh-water anglers, 
and hope to make many more. Lake of 
the Woods is a huge body of water, 
roughly measuring 80 by 100 miles, in 






The author, on left, 
with a 32-pound fish 
taken from the lake 








southern Ontario. It is comparatively 
easy to get to and fairly teems with fish 
of many sorts. I have never known 
finer waters for bass. Wall-eyes and 
pickerel abound and it is here that the 
mighty muskellunge is to be seen at his 
doughtiest and best. Time and again, 
record muskies have been taken from 
Sabaskong and Miles Bays, near the 
eastern side of the big lake. 

The season is not a long one, lasting 
only from July 1 to October 15, but dur- 
ing those months the water is clear and 
cool, the climate ideal, and the scenery 
charming and picturesque—everything, 
in other words, that a muskie fisherman 
could wish. 

In my opinion, the muskellunge is one 
of the most intelligent and sagacious of 
all fishes. Dr. Carroll Eugene Cook, 
noted angler, noted physician, and 
raconteur, tells of a charming woman 
who for many years has been on friend- 
ly terms with a large muskie which in- 
habits a lake near her summer cottage 
in Wisconsin. Morning and evening, 
when she taps on the wooden piling of 
the boat wharf, the big fellow promptly 
appears. She feeds him and he vanishes 
in the deep water. One year, she found 
the fish somewhat shy. Whenever she 
sounded the improvised dinner gong, 
he would flash past but would not stop. 
It was some time before she realized 
the cause of his strange behavior. She 
had recently bobbed her hair and the 
fish failed to recognize her! 

The dean of all muskellunge fisher- 
men lives at Rainy River, Ontario. His 


name is Ernest Calvert and he probably 
has captured more of these wary fish 
than any other living man. Best of all, 
he has promptly released, uninjured and 
unsung, practically all of them. 

Leslie Wilson, poet and amateur camp 
cook, told me that Calvert once came 
near losing his happy home as a result 
of a generous impulse of this sort. The 
Calvert family was picknicking one 
Sunday at Turtle Portage. The son, 
Jack, was playfully throwing a spoon 
into a likely looking weedy bay. 

“T’ll show you how to do it,” said 
Calvert jokingly. At his third cast 
there was a resounding smack and out 
leaped a 30-pounder, neatly hooked 
through the upper lip. The footing was 
slippery and the line an old one, but a 
master was at the butt of the rod, and 
60 minutes later, Mr. Muskie was gasp- 
ing on the grassy beach. The victor 
carefully removed the offending steel, 
gave the big fellow a reassuring pat on 
the right eyebrow with his wet palm, 
and shoved the monster back into the 
water. 

Mrs. Calvert, a perfect representative 
of dignified British ‘womanhood, was 
disgusted. “No fish for luncheon,” she 
said. ‘A whole hour wasted! You catch 
a good one and throw it away!” Then, 
acidly, and apparently as an after- 
thought, “Did you kiss it good-by?” 
Calvert’s only reply was a grin. 

After one unsuccessful trip to Lake 
of the Woods, I complained to Calvert 
that his little pets had failed to do their 
stuff. He was discomfited and apolo- 
getic at my charge. 

“They will be- 
have better, next 
time,” he said. 

But I am from 
Missouri. The fol- 
lowing spring, as I 
was on the point of 
leaving for Mexico, 
came a letter from 
Calvert, inviting 
me to join him 
about September 1, 


From arocky point on 
Falcon Island in Lake 
ofthe Woods, Calvert 
has another try for 
the fighting muskies 
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MISTER RICHARDSON 


For days the famous muskies of Lake of the Woods 


sulked. 


to eat. 


for a 10-day trip on his 40-foot cruiser, 
The Prospector. Business was poor and 
collections worse but an invitation of 
that sort was not to be sneezed at. We 
live only once and there are no asbestos 
pockets in a shroud. 

I accepted and early September found 
me at Rainy River. That afternoon we 
ran over to Cedar Island and early the 
next morning, with Perry Smith and 
John Quick as guides, Leslie Wilson as 
general factotum, and Calvert, Dr. Cook 
and Dr. Egan, and myself as fishermen, 
we pulled out. It was a cold, overcast 
day, with a light rain. An ideal day for 
muskie but apparently the muskies did 
not know it. 

Our first stop was at Miles Bay, not 
far from the permanent summer camp. 
During the day, one fish snapped at 
Calvert’s spoon and that was all. Our 
medical friends were due back in Chi- 
cago and early the next morning they 
and John Quick deserted us. 

I always get a great kick out of as- 
sociating with Dr. Cook. He is an ar- 
dent believer in the value of live bait 
and every time we meet he lectures me 
on the wonderful results to be obtained 
from the use of chubs, rigged out in a 
sort of dog harness that he has devised. 
It was a long time before I met a live 
chub. One day, while fishing in Yellow 
Girl Bay, we saw an old Chippewa In- 
dian, running his nets. We paddled over 
to purchase some wall-eyes for food. I 
was hungry. Our time, or at least 12 
hours a day of it, was taken up with 
hammering the waters for muskie that 
generally refused to bite. Apparently 
they were about as scarce as sea ser- 
pents. And when they did bite, Calvert 
insisted on turning them loose. This 
saddle-colored Chippewa had a boatful 
of chubs. They were it seemed to me 
nearly as large as tarpon! Think of cast- 
ing bait like that! Only a Goliath could 
do it. But Dr. Cook is a strong man. 


E STAYED right on the job for 

nine days more. A favorite motto 
of mine is, ‘Be patient, and the world is 
yours,” always providing, of course, that 
you work like blazes in the meantime 
and keep both eyes wide open. We saw 
muskies every day but it was not until 
the fourth afternoon that we really ran 
across any hungry ones. 

By this time, we were near Sunset 
Channel. In honor of its discoverer, we 
named the rocky rendezvous “Perry 
Smith’s Point.” And were the muskies 
at home! They were. Heretofore, I had 
always considered the muskellunge any- 
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Desperate, the hungry anglers bought fish 
Then they met a muskie that made history 


thing but a convivial and gregari- 
ous creature. Within 3 hours, we 
got eight strikes, and Calvert landed 
two nice ones, a 27 and a 30-pounder. 

I had all sorts of luck, except 
good luck. I jerked the plug out of 
the mouth of one Gargantuan old 
wildcat as he leaped into the air. 
Two struck at my bait at the same 
moment, fairly butting their heads 
together, and both missed. Later, 
as I cast far ahead of the boat and 
reeled in, a saucy 4-footer sprang 
high in the air, grazed Calvert’s 
left ear, and smacked Perry Smith 
almost exactly on the collar button! 
It was a wild and tumultuous ex- 
perience, one long to be remembered. 

Calvert’s prizes were carefully 
beached, Perry Smith wearing wet 
cotton gloves in the process to pre- 
vent injury to the fish’s skin. We 
then photographed them and re- 
turned them, unhurt, to the water. 

This part of the Lake is particu- 
larly good muskellunge territory. Next 
to Miles and Sabaskong Bays, it prob- 
ably is the best fishing water in the 
entire lake. 

We reached Yellow Girl Bay on the 
fifth day, and then turned back. The 
return trip was made by way of Lily 
Harbor and Stairway Portage, although 
we spent one full day at our old anchor- 
age in Miles Bay, near Mink Portage, 
where we found the fishing excellent. 

In all, we raised 32 big fish and caught 
seven. No single bait appeared to be 
their choice, although a long yellow, 


Mr. Richardson, after losing a noble fight, 
is released to give another angler a thrill 


— 





Calvert and Smith with one of the fish which 
the former insisted upon putting back into 
the lake. Though young, it weighed 27 pounds 


jointed pikie, decorated with black spots, 
seemed to appeal to a good many. It 
was a weird-looking thing, and was 
called an “Otto Peters Special.” Lord 
help the man who names a plug that 
looks like that after me! But it cer- 
tainly was a killer. On previous trips, I 
had grown to depend largely upon red 
and white plugs. This time, I did not 
get a single strike on these colors. We 
found the old-fashioned Skinner spoons, 
single or double, with plain, feathered 
hooks, (Continued on page 47) 
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By 
ae F 
TOTTEN 


This huge rhino was 
my first bag of the 
eventful trip. The 
first two shots from 
mydoublegunfailed 
to drophim, but the 
third shot broke his 
neck and put anend 
to his savage rush 








THE BIG ROUGH ONES 


‘ts DON’T want a big, general 

bag this trip,”’ I said to 

Walker. “Just get me a 

fair chance for a buffalo, 

a rhino, and a lion, and I'll be quite 
satisfied.” 

I had been living in South Africa for 

6 years and had taken three most in- 

teresting big game shoots. I had shot 

large and medium antelopes, eland, koo- 

doo, roan and sable antelopes, wilde- 

beest, hartebeest, oryx, impalla, gere- 
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nuk, springbuck, bushbuck and others. 
I had shot zebras for their skins, wart 
hogs for their tusks and meat, and hy- 
enas because I hate the slinking scav- 
engers, but I had had few real chances 
at any of the four, big, potential killers. 
I had met Harry Walker, a famous 
big game hunter and guide, in Northern 
Rhodesia three years before and had 
laid plans to make the present trip dur- 
ing the two desirable cool-weather 
months of August and September. 


Anywhere south of the Belgian Con- 
go, June to September are the winter 
months. A shooting trip at any other 
time means rain, insect pests, malaria, 
hub-deep mud, and countless other dis- 
advantages. In the winter there is no 
rain. Days are golden and sunshiny and 
the nights are bitterly cold, making a 
camp fire a necessity, and sleeping— 
provided you have a warm sleeping bag 
—a joy. There is little grass, and the 
wild things are concentrated in the vi- 

cinity of the few remaining water 
supplies. Southern Africa in that 
season is beyond comparison—the 
most delightful hunting ground in 


the world. 
Walker had recommended the 
Sebungwe District of Southern 


Rhodesia for our trip. He suggested 
that we make our center on the 
Busi River, a tributary of the Zam- 
besi. He claimed there were liter- 
ally hundreds of the species I had 
demanded and that because of the 


BABY 
RHINOCEROSES 


They can be tamed 
in a short while 
and become quite 
affectionate. As 
wild beasts they 
ore far different 
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The truck, loaded with our supplies, ready to start for the Zambesi valley 


difficulty of access and the presence cf 
the tsetse fly, there had been very lit- 
tle shooting there in the last 15 years. 
The Sebungwe had been such a hotbed 
for the sleeping sickness that the 
Rhodesian Government had moved all 
the natives out of the infected area 
about 18 years before. I was not per- 
mitted to enter the Sebungwe until I 
had signed a paper to the effect that I 
did so at my own risk. 

I met Walker at Bulawayo on August 
29 and we went on together to Ngamo 
Station on the main-line railway that 
goes on to Victoria Falls and the Bel- 
gian Congo. At Ngamo, Walker had 
left his 114-ton motor truck, which was 
to be our transport unit for the shoot. 
We loaded our entire oufit on the truck, 
crossed the Gwaai River at Lupani, 
where we purchased some of our sup- 
plies, and then were off into the Afri- 
can bush. 

Walker, as is customary with the 
“white hunter,” supplied transporta- 
tion, camping equipment, food, and 
“boys,” as all male natives are called. 
In addition to myself and Walk- 
er, our unusually small party con- 
sisted of Japie Herbst, a Dutch 
South African, Walker’s assis- 
tant and tracker, a Portuguese 
Negro cook, a cook’s helper, who 
was also our waiter, two gun 
bearers, and two utility men. 

My armament consisted of a 
hammerless, .470 bore, double- 
barrel rifle, and a Remington 
30S, shooting the .30/06 car- 
tridge, and fitted with a Zeiss, 4X 
telescope sight. For the last 5 
years, I have used only the 
Western cartridge with the 180- 
grain, hollow-point bullet, and I 
have found it thoroughly satis- 
factory and a sure killer, pro- 
vided the first shot is put any- 
where near the right spot. 


FTER our late start we made 
about 45 miles over pass- 
able roads, and camped on the 
bank of the Shangani River, al- 
most dry at that season of the 
year. We needed the assistance 
of eight oxen the next morning 
to get through the wide, sandy 
river bed. After the Shangani 
all semblance of a road ended 
and we made our way along na- 
tive paths, over the open veldt 
and through the bush. We trav- 
eled 41 miles that day and ar- 
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DANGER WAS DEMANDED 


by this hunter when he told 
his guide the animals that 
he wanted to bag. American 
minister to the Union of 
South Africa, he had taken 
all the game the country 





| offers except rhino, lion, 
and buffalo. His attempt to 
get these prize trophies is 
told in this exciting yarn 
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rived about 4:30 in the afternoon at 
Walker’s base camp on the edge of the 
tsetse-fly belt. The next day we reached 
the Busi River, 25 miles away, where 
we were to make our main camp. 
The country over which we were to 





shoot was rolling ground, with some 
rugged hills, or kopje, deep valleys and 
dongas, and a variety of bush and soil. 
It was rather grim, arid country at this 
Season, with the tsetse ever present. 

We made camp in a fine mopani 
grove, had our luncheon, and then went 
down to a big pool on the river, about 
a mile from camp, to look the prospects 
over. The Busi, like all but the very 
largest of the high-veldt rivers, is quite 
dry at this season, except where the 
natural formation has created a deep, 
rock-bound pool that will hold enough 
water to last a part or all of the dry 
period. 

And now, virtually for the first time 
on this trip, in spite of the general 
game I had seen, I began to get the real 
hunter’s thrill and to realize that once 
again I was in the wild Africa of my 
dreams, for in the dust and sand of 
the hundreds of paths leading to the 
water hole there were innumerable 
tracks of almost every kind of African 
big game—elephant, rhino, lion, leop- 
ard, and every sort of antelope; every- 
thing I wanted, in fact, except buffalo. 


“"FHE only trouble is,” said Walker 

with a grin, “there may be too much 
big stuff for comfort. The lions may 
be too much interested in our camp and 
there’s a fine chance that we may be 
raided by a rhino. They are the stupid- 
est brutes in the world, yet smart in a 
way. They can follow a spoor like a 
dog, and their curiosity may bring them 
right into camp along our spoor. They 
come closer and closer until they can 
see the camp fire and hear our voices, 
if we are lucky enough to be awake. 
Then, in a sort of panic, or rage, they 
charge right through fire, tent, every- 
thing, and God help the man that gets 
in their way!” 





The author, right, and Walker, after a 25-mile trip, lunch in the main camp near the Busi River 




















I knew this playful habit of the rhino 
was well authenticated but I felt that no 
such exciting adventure could ever hap- 
pen to me, as too often, on my former 
trips, I had loaded up and prepared for 
the expected visits of lions or other 
night raiders, only to be disappointed 
with peace and quiet. 

On a circle to the east that we made 
on our way back to camp I shot a 
young roan antelope bull for camp 
meat, and quite a good wart hog with 
rather fine tusks. I soon discovered 
that fairly young wart hog meat was 
much better than that of most of the 
bucks, so I shot several of them on this 
trip for food as well as for the tusks, 
from which Walker made handles for 
rhino and hippo-hide walking sticks. 

We got back to camp about sundown 
and were quite ready for the excellent 
dinner that our cook had waiting for 
us. As soon as the sun sets in all the 
great central part of southern Africa, 
where the altitude is from 4,000 to 6,- 
000 feet, there is an immediate, sharp 
drop in the temperature, making a 
heavy coat or sweater and a roaring 
camp fire, if not actual necessities, cer- 
tainly great additions to one’s comfort. 
We gathered around the fire in the easy 
chairs which are always a part of the 
equipment on an African shooting trip, 
and began discussing the plans for the 
next day. 

Japie could speak little English, so 
most of the talk between him and Walk- 
er was in Afrikaans. I can follow Afri- 
kaans if I put my whole mind to it, but 
that night it had little interest for me, 
so I drew away from the heat of the 
fire to let my mind play with those de- 
lightful dreams which the gun lover can 
call up at any time. 

Would I get that old bull buffalo? 
Would we see a rhino tomorrow, as 
Walker predicted? I'd surely get one or 
more lions. . . . My subconscious mind 
became aware of a faint, slithering 
crunch in the dry mopani leaves! Sud- 
denly I was wide-awake, alert, tense. 

“Harry,” I whispered, “there’s some- 
thing moving out there.” 

We all strained our ears, but the 
veldt was dead still. 

“Nothing big would be moving this 





The wart hog would win no beauty prize 
but the cook was enthusiastic about him 


early. It’s probably a veldt rat,” said 
Walker, and went on with his talk with 
Japie. 

I started to get out another cigarette 
when, almost in my ears, it seemed, 
again came that faint crackle. I got up. 

“Harry,” I repeated, “there’s some 
animal moving out there!’’ My tone 
brought Walker and Japie to their feet. 

“Where's your torch?” asked Walk- 
er. As I started into the tent he added, 
“Better bring your rifle too.” In a mo- 
ment I was back with my 5-cell torch 
in my right hand and the big rifle in 
my left, while Walker had caught up 
his 9.3 mm. Mauser. 

I threw the beam of the torch in the 
direction in which I had heard the 
sounds. Exactly 12 feet from where I 
had been sitting (I measured it the 
next day from the spoor) was a huge, 
bull rhino, prancing and on his toes, 
as it were, for a charge through our 
camp. Walker fired almost instantly 
right into the great brute’s face. His 
shot, plus the blinding glare of the pow- 
erful light, sent the big raider lumber- 
ing away. 

All was now confusion, with Walker 
firing, and begging that the light be 


kept on the rhino. I tried to give the 
torch to Japie so that I could get ina 
shot but Japie, with eyes as big as 
saucers, was hopping about from place 
to place. Finally I got him to take the 
light and had time for one shot at the 
rhino’s beam end just as it was disap- 
pearing into the bush 40 yards away. 
When we compared notes later it turned 
out that Walker had fired three times 
and I once during the mélée. 

We went out to the edge of the bush 
to see if by chance the big fellow had 
gone down but gave it up and came 
back to camp. When later I crawled 
into my sleeping bag I decided that 
the Sebungwe had made a good start. 

The next morning we were out as 
soon as it was sufficiently light to have 
a look at the spoor. We found blood 
in plenty. After a hurried breakfast 
we took our rifles, all loaded with solid- 
jacketed bullets, and started on the big 
fellow’s track. It was easy to follow 
at first, as the rhino had been at full 
speed, cutting up the ground and 
smashing bushes. After half an hour’s 
steady going, however, we came to bits 
of thick, thorn bush where the spoor 
was more difficult to pick up and where 
we had to be on the alert for possible 
trouble. At last Japie told us that the 
rhino was looking for a place to lie 
down and that we might find him in 
any one of the thick bits of saka bush. 
From there on we proceeded cautiously, 
with our rifles ready for instant use. 
Soon we came to an especially thick 
bit of saka, and Walker called a halt. 

“‘He’s almost certainly in this bush,” 
he whispered. “If he hears or scents 
us, he’s pretty sure to charge back his 
own spoor. If you'll go along the left 
side of the bush, I'll take the right, and 
Japie can follow the spoor. We'll keep 
ahead, do our best to stop him before 
he does any damage.” 

On my side, unfortunately, the bush 
was so thick that I could see only a 
short distance into it. Suddenly I heard 
Japie shout and fire, then came a crash- 
ing of the brittle saka stems. I ran 
back and a little into the bush. Just as 
I caught a glimpse of the rhino, Walker 
fired twice, and our huge night raider 
was down to (Continued on page 54) 





The next morning it took eight laboring oxen to pull our truck through the sandy bed of the Shangani River 
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| Half Bighorn 


Sired by a mountain-sheep ram, this 
rare freak of nature makes things 


lively around a staid sheep ranch 


OR years sheep herders of the West 
have swapped tales about the crossing 
of bighorn mountain sheep with domes- 
tic ewes, but because authentic cases 
of such crossbreeding have been rare, 
the stories have been passed off as fan- 
ciful imaginings. In the few recorded 
instances in which bighorns and ewes 
have mated, the hybrid lambs lacked 
sufficient vitality to survive. 

For this reason the strange sheep 
that frolics today on the ranch of 
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Charles J. Belden, at Pitchfork, Wyo., 
is one of the world’s rarest animals. 

About a year ago, a flock of range 
sheep from Belden’s ranch was graz- 
ing in the shadow of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A giant bighorn ram came down 
from the high peaks and mingled with 
the domestic ewes. The herder chased 
the intruder back to its owr kind. 

A few months later, however, an 
odd-looking lamb made its appearance. 
For the first few weeks, it was weak 
and sickly, but after 2 
months it had gained 
enough strength to 
make its survival cer- 
tain. The coat of the 


At birth, the hybrid, shown above with its dam, had the spotted coat of 
a mountain-sheep lamb. A later picture, left, shows it with a bighorn 


A ram like the hybrid's sire makes himself at home in the domestic-sheep 
corral. In view at left, the hybrid shows that a 7-foot corral fence is 
not high enough to daunt a sheep when it has bighorn blood in its veins 






young hybrid had the characteristic 
brown spots of the mountain-sheep 
lamb and seemed to be composed partly 
of the hair of its wild sire and the wool 
of its domestic dam. 

In other respects, however, the ani- 
mal had bighorn leanings. It preferred 
to mix with a small herd of goats, 
rather than with the sheep and its 
jumping was almost the equal of a 
bighorn’s. In every respect except 
length of tail the animal is larger than 
a domestic sheep of the same age. 
When only a year old, it stood higher 
than its mother. 

So far as its owner can determine, the 
hybrid is the only one of its kind alive. 
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Shall We Let Vermin 







A blue heron, destroyer of trout. At 
right, the author studies a fingerling 


O THE casual observer, trout in 

the water seem as safe from de- 

struction as any living thing could 

be. But the truth is that they are 
constantly exposed to all kinds of dan- 
gers and only those fish that have be- 
come extremely wary live very long in 
open water. 

It is for this reason that so many 
hatchery-bred trout are lost when put 
out in streams or ponds. Such fish have 
not learned to take care of themselves 
and their natural, inherited instincts 
are seldom sufficient to save them for 
long. 

If you'll watch small fry in a stream 
you'll be surprised to see how rapidly 
and how well they can instantly hide 
themselves in spots that seem to offer 
almost no cover. I have noticed this 
particularly when netting small trout 
from streams to raise in hatchery pools. 
It is impossible to catch all the small 
fish unless the water is drained off and 
even then many die in their hiding 
places. This early learned craftiness is 
the only thing that enables them to sur- 
vive. If trout miss this training in the 
beginning, they never become as wary 


as fish raised in streams. We can never 


hope to grow trout under the protec- 
tion of a hatchery that will equal the 
wild trout in fending for themselves. 
Even hatchery trout that are as big as 
2 inches when put out in streams fail 
to develop the instinct of self-preserva- 
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tion as highly as wild fish and are much 
more subject to attacks by vermin. 
For this reason, where stocking can 
be successfully done with fry instead of 
fingerlings, the trout do better. Unfor- 


tunately, however, the streams have 


insufficient food to grow large num- 


An Expert Discusses Some of the Problems of 


Raising Trout and Tells How to Solve Them 


bers of trout to maturity and we must 
necessarily put out larger fish if we 
are to have enough in the streams for 
our army of anglers. 

The dangers that beset trout are 
present the moment small fry come 
from the egg. Perhaps this is why na- 
ture has so arranged trout life that 
hatching occurs during the winter when 
their enemies are less active, giving the 
young trout a chance to become strong, 
alert swimmers before danger increases. 

Dragon-fly larvae, chief among the 
young trout’s enemies, have proboscises 
which they can shoot out one half inch 
or more to seize and hold a small fry 
while they consume him. Predacious 
water beetles have strong mandibles 
that are always ready to clutch him 
and hellgramites or crayfish get large 
numbers of small fry. In the early 
spring, frogs and toads come out and, 
after laying their eggs, become relent- 
less enemies of small trout. 

I once had 500 small trout that dis- 
appeared at a rapid rate from a spring 
pond, although the latter was right near 
the house. We did not see any birds or 
other trout-eating creatures about, but 
watching the small frogs on the bank 
disclosed that they spent most of their 
time preying on the trout. They re- 
mained motionless under water and 
when trout approached just gobbled 
them up. A small leopard frog that I 
killed contained five, and a large bull- 
frog 30. In 3 weeks they had eaten 
most of the trout in the pond. 

Small garter snakes swim in the wat- 
er and will take all the trout out of a 
pool in short order. I had supposed that 





Bathing hour for ‘coons. At night they wait on a rock alongshore and dip out fish 
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water snakes were the only offenders 
but to my surprise I found garter 
snakes with trout as large as 5 inches 
in their stomachs. A few snakes con- 
tained as many as 10 small fish. Even 
garter snakes only a foot long were 
after them. 

House rats swim easily and will at- 
tack trout in crowded pools. The man- 
ager of the New Jersey State Hatchery 
at Hackettstown told me that he was 
obliged to wage war on house rats all 
the time, as they had established them- 
selves in the neighboring gravel hills 
and, unless killed off continuously, 
raided his fish. 

Last winter about 600 brook trout 
wintered in a spring hole adjacent to 
my camp. In February about half were 
gone. My man was sure there were no 
minks about as he had 
seen no tracks in the 
snow. We set traps 
around the edge of the 
hole and on low posts in 
the water. We caught 
seven screech owls in a 
few nights. Several of 
them contained trout. 


~ Steal Our Trout? 


was the first time I ever 


knew that these birds Ps 


would eat trout. 

Muskrats are sup- 
posed to feed entirely on 
vegetation but I have 
noticed that in _ their 
neighborhood trout usu- 
ally disappear. Eventual- 
ly one was seen with a 
trout in his mouth, mak- 
ing it certain that they 
are destructive. They are 
no longer allowed about 
my ponds. 

As long as any trout 
are left and can be 
reached, mink and otter, 
of course, will feed on 
them. These predators 






























An osprey with dinner. 
This bird has a fond- 
ness for the bigger fish 





Two years ago in one 
of my ponds, a yellowleg 
snipe was shot which had 
in him one minnow and 
three small trout. This 

























Lurking beside a 
stream, a_ black 
snake awaits a 
chance to seize 
a fish. Snakes 
have been killed 
that held 4 fish 





















Some of the breeding 
ponds of the author, 
covered with wire to 
protect young trout 
from predatory birds 
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Though this frog stops 
to look at an appetizing 
water bug, his taste af- 
ter the spavyning season 
runs to small trout. In 
ponds frogs can almost 
clean out all the fish 





will absolutely clean out any place they 
can reach in safety. There seems to 
be no limit to the number of trout they 
can kill. When the fish are abundant, 
they will at times consume them only 
partially, leaving the remainder on the 
bank while they catch others, apparent- 
ly for sheer fun of the chase. Two 
years ago I found a pile of eight large 
trout left to rot alongside a brook with 
only the brains eaten out. This was 
the work of one mink. He did not last 
long. 

Large water snakes are among trout’s 
most destructive enemies. They can 
destroy an almost unbelievable num- 
ber of fish. A single water snake has 
been killed with three 8-inch trout in 
him and another with six 6 inches long. 
Since snakes digest their food rapidly 
in warm weather these trout probably 
represented only one day’s meal for the 
snake. I have known a few snakes to 
remove several thousand small trout 
from a pond in a season and almost to 
clear a brook of all small fish. As 
snakes have usually about 50 young at 
a birth they would, if they themselves 
had no enemies, soon get all the trout. 
Fortunately snakes are preyed upon by 
owls, hawks, skunks, coons, and rats, as 
well as by man. 

Below the water in many places, lurks 
a great enemy of trout—the snapping 
turtle. He (Continued on page 64) 
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An early bolt-action 
Hotchkiss repeater 
built by Remington 
about 50 yeors ago 


OME time ago I dropped in- 
to my favorite sporting- 
goods store for a new gun 
case. While waiting for the 

salesman to pull it out of stock, 
I browsed through the rack in 
which used arms were displayed 
and stumbled on an old friend I 
had not seen for years. 

It was a finely finished .25/25 
Stevens English Model Ideal, single-shot 
rifle, with checkered pistol grip and fore 
stock, fitted with a high-grade telescope 
sight. The price on the tag was less 
than the value of the sight alone. 

“‘What’s the catch?” I asked the clerk. 

“I'm afraid you might have trouble 
getting ammunition for it,” he replied. 

He was right. An afternoon spent in 
questioning Remington, Winchester, 
U. S., and Peters disclosed the fact that 
the cartridge was off the market. The 
nearest that I came to it was at Francis 
Bannerman Sons, a concern widely 
known for its store of old guns. There 
I was told that some foresighted indi- 
vidual had cleaned out the firm’s stock 
of .25/25 cartridges about 12 months 
before. 

To the serious-minded, long-range 
rifleman, who does his shooting prone 
and has no use for anything but a heavy, 
bolt-action military type of shooting 
iron, my interest in an obsolete lever- 
action that takes an obsolete cartridge 
will probably appear ridiculous. But 
I'll get some sympathy from the fellow 
who likes a gun suitable 
for a little offhand target 
work at moderate ranges 
and enjoys a chance at 
squirrel and woodchucks. 


GOOD 





GUNS 


That Died Too Young 


A veteran who has seen good, bad, and indifferent guns come 


and go discusses in this reminiscent article some arms that a 


half century ago did things some -modern guns do not do 


For that is what the English Model 
was: A 61 -pound, lever-action rifle, 
with a 26-inch, extreme-tapered, half- 
octagon barrel, a well-shaped stock of 
moderate dimensions, and a shotgun 
butt of rubber. It had the convenient 
takedown, so much disapproved by the 
long-range expert, and, when fitted with 
checkered pistol grip and fore stock, 
was a thing of beauty. 

With a telescope sight or a set of Ly- 
mans, it was a fine mid-range target 
and small-game weapon. But it was 
that dead-and-gone .25/25 cartridge 
that made it equal to a small armory. 
The .25/25 was a straight shell, which 
could be easily reloaded with any de- 
sired powder charge, from a trifle 
heavier than that of the .22 long rifle up 
to the full 25 grains. And the old Ideal 
Manufacturing Co. built a reloading 
tool with which the stunt might be per- 
formed by the garden variety of shooter. 

On top of that, the Ideal company, 
whose cooperation with Stevens de- 
serves the thanks of innumerable sports- 
men, brought out an adjustable mold, 









When the skeleton stock 
was pulled back, as at 
left, the Quackenbush 
could be used as a rifle. 
For use as a pistol, the 
stock was pushed forward 
under barrel, as shown 
above. The little arm 
weighed only 2 pounds 


with which a .25 caliber bullet could be 
cast in any or all of the following 
weights: 46, 56, 67, 77, 86, 96 grains. 
It will be noted that the lightest of the 
series, 46 grains, is but 6 grains heavier 
than the projectile of the .22 long rifle, 
which weighs 40 grains. 

Any time that the owner of the Eng- 
lish Model desired to indulge in indoor 
practice or to use very light loads, he 
would require only the addition of an 
interchangeable .22 barrel, chambered 
for .22 short or long rifle ammunition, 
and an extra breech block. 

Among the discontinued powder 
burners of the dear, dead past, another 
former Stevens product is entitled to an 
appreciative obituary. It was a single- 
barreled shotgun with a unique action. 

Among feminine field and trapshots, 
there were and are many women who 
lack sufficient strength of thumb to op- 
erate comfortably the conventional top 
lever of a hammerless shotgun. In the 
early years of the present century, 
Stevens made matters easier for this 
class of shooter by building a very good- 
looking single, with nicely checkered 
pistol grip and fore end. The gun was 
broken, not by a top lever, but by the 
trigger. 

When the hammer was cocked, pull- 
ing the trigger discharged the arm. 
When the hammer was down, pulling 
the trigger broke the gun and ejected 
the shell. The gun, in 16 gauge with a 
28-inch barrel, weighed 7 pounds, just 
enough to appeal to a person inclined to 
balk at the recoil of a lighter arm or a 
heavier charge. 

And there was a big game rifle that 
went out of circulation before many of 
you were born. It was the extra-fancy 
grade of the Hotchkiss, Model 1883, 
formerly built by Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 

It was a bolt-action, six-shot repeater, 
taking the .45/70/405 cartridge. Witha 
26-inch, round barrel, it weighed 84 
pounds, and with an octagon barrel 4 
pound more. The magazine was located 
in the butt, where the varying weight 
of its contents made no difference in 
the gun’s balance. The little horizontal 
lever on the action plate could be utilized 
to cut off the magazine when the shooter 
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desired to operate the weapon as a single 
shot. 

One sportsman, I recall, took advan- 
tage of this device to rechamber the gun 
for .45/90 ammunition. With this he 
used the rifle as a single loader, keeping 
the magazine of less powerful cart- 
ridges as a reserve. 

The fact that the two cartridges re- 
quired quite different rifling and that 
he was likely to foul his elongated 
chamber probably caused him no more 
concern than is felt by those who shoot 
.22 shorts in rifles intended for the long 
rifle ammunition. 

While the action would probably have 
beer sufficiently strong to Fandle mod- 
ern, high-power ammunition, -he trouble 
would have been with the full-jacketed, 
pointed bullets in the magazine. But, 
for those who still use the .45 ammu- 
nition, it would now be more popular 
than it was in its youth, when the lever 
action was at the height of its popularity. 

Another distinct loss to the shooting 
fraternity occurred when the Smith & 
Wesson, single-action target revolver 
became an angel. 

This was probably the most beauti- 
ful side arm ever produced commercial- 
ly and it is doubtful that its accuracy 
has ever been surpassed. It was less 
satisfactory, as a club, than a rigid- 
frame, side-ejector model, and it would 
not pump an opponent so full of lead in 


a given time as one of the modern auto-.: 


matics, but for target work, where ease 
of cleaning from the breech and sweet- 
ness of trigger pull count largely, it 
was supreme. 


SIX-SHOT, this revolver took the .44 
caliber Smith & Wesson Russian 
Model cartridge. The latter could be 
used with full or reduced loads and bul- 
lets of various weights, the largest sizes 
being preferred by the shooter who 
wished to take a bigger chunk out of 
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the target near the bull. For the one 
who preferred a lighter charge in a 
heavier arm, this revolver was built in 
.32 caliber, on a .44 frame. Barrels of 
either 6 or 64% inches were optional. 
The .44 caliber, 6-inch barrel weighed 
2% pounds; the .32 a trifle more. The 
tip-up action gave access to the breech 
for cleaning. Special target sights and 
the flat-top rib facilitated sighting. The 
single-action trigger pull was very 
smooth. The arm originated as a mili- 
tary weapon in 1870, when the Russian 
Imperial Government ordered 150,000 
for its cavalry. These guns are still 
highly prized by collectors and many of 
them are still in use, although they are 
no longer being manufactured. They 
began to fade out when bandits, gang- 
sters, and other criminals led various 





Pulling the trigger of the 16 gauge Stevens while the hammer was down ejected the shell 
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tiAND GUNS OF A CHAMPION 


Pearl-handled, silver-mounted 
Russian Model revolvers, made 
by Smith & Wesson, that were 
presented to Capt. W. E. Petty, 
champion pistol shot of three 
decades ago, by associates in 
the New York Police Department 


states to adopt anti-firearms statutes. 

Another desirable but defunct weapon 
was neither rifle nor pistol, but a little 
of each. It was a pocket rifle which H. 
M. Quackenbush, of Herkimer, New 
York, once built. 

Of its 12-inch barrel, the rear 314 
inches were octagonal and there were 
10% inches between sights. It weighed 
2 pounds and took the .22 long rifle 
cartridge. At the rear of the barrel, 
there was a horizontally swinging 
breechblock, containing a coil main- 
spring and a firing pin. The pin was 
cocked by a small knurled knob, pro- 
truding from right side of breech block. 
Swinging block to one side operated the 
extractor and exposed the breech for 
loading. A set screw in the frame regu- 
lated the trigger pull. 

The skeleton stock was permanently 
attached and pulled back and down 
when the arm was used as a rifle. When 
the gun was to be used as a pistol, the 
stock slid up alongside and under the 
barrel and the deeply notched butt of 
the stock gave a more secure grasp on 
the pistol grip. Two set screws governed 
the drop of the stock and, when once 
set at the desired drop, the stock auto- 
matically assumed that drop until the 
adjustment was changed. 

The Quackenbush was packed in a 
holster which could be hung from shoul- 
der or belt or from side of canoe. In 
view of the facility with which it could 
be used, when canoeing, as a pistol for 
right-hand shots or as a rifle to shoot 
at objects on the left side, I have always 
wondered why it was ever allowed to 
pass into the realm of departed and 
nearly forgotten guns. 

Appreciating all that has happened 
to the arms and ammunition concerns 
during recent years, one can understand, 
after all, why the manufacture of so 
many arms has been discontinued. But 
it has been unfortunate for the sports- 
men, even though some of them have 
never known what they missed. 
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By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


Once he almost regained his equilibrium 
but the pull of the fish was too much 


PICKERING FALLS 
FOR THE BRULE 


The Jealousy of the Wisconsin Angler for the Fair Name 
of His Favorite Trout Stream Is a Dangerous Thing to 
Trifle With, as This Visiting Native Soon Discovers 
When He Belittles the Scrappiness of the River's Fish 
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ROWSING with my feet on the 
desk on a sleepy July afternoon, I 
look up to see Paul standing 
breathlessly beside me. 

“Pickering,” he pants. “Harold G. Pick- 
ering is in town.” 

The soles of my shoes hit the floor 
with a bang. I reach for my coat. Paul, 
anticipating my response, is already half- 
way to the door and we meet on the stairs. 

“You are sure,” I inquire, “that Harold 
Gregg Pickering is in town?”’ 

“Even at this moment,” he replies. 

‘“‘Where ?” 

“Follow me!” 

It is only a few steps to Superior’s most 
attractive hotel. In this hotel, as in many 
others, there is a long, narrow room, with 
a mahogany counter running almost its 
full length. Before this counter there is a 
brass rail and strewn along it are sundry 
persons. At the end of the counter is a 
small but earnest group, with hats pushed 
back and vests unbuttoned. 

Harold Gregg Pickering himself is in 
the center of this fraternal group. He is 
a middle-sized man with a mint julep. He 
is speaking. 
kd NM ee and just as I got him to the top 
of the water,” he is saying, “he gave one 
last desperate wrench and was free—the 
biggest native ever seen in any pond on 
the Megantic.” 

Paul and I join the group and listen to 
the tale of Pickering, the wandering an- 
gler, who, 10 years ago, quit his law prac- 
tice on the Brule River in Wisconsin and 
resumed it on the Neversink, the Willowe- 
moc, the Beaverkill, and the waters of the 
Megantic Club in Maine. 

It has been 12 long months since the 
eagle eye of Harold Gregg Pickering has 
feasted upon the faces of his friends in 
Superior and he is somewhat changed. 
For one thing, he is not going fishing on 
the Brule this trip, as he has only a few 
days and his schedule is full. Paul and I 
exchange meaning glances. The group 
slowly breaks up, and finally there are 
only four of us—Pickering, Paul, myself, 
and one solid citizen by the name of Eu- 
gene West, who is, of course, called Pete. 

Pickering has flown from New York to 
California and has dropped in at Supe- 
rior on his way back to New York. His 
wife, also a confirmed angler, is with him. 
But she is firm; there is to be no fishing. 

“You ever read the papers?” Paul asks 
Pickering. 

The defendant answers that occasional- 
ly he does. 

“Then you know all about these kid- 
naping cases, eh?” continues Paul. 

The light of reason dawns in the eye of 
Harold Gregg Pickering. 

“Doggone!”’ he says. “Not a bad idea! 
And would you mind running upstairs 
now and telling my wife I am to be kid- 
naped, specifying the day and hour and— 
er—the time for the return of the victim?” 

Paul goes upstairs with the tidings and 
delivers his message to Mrs. Susan Pick- 
ering. She stands in the doorway and says: 

“I was afraid of that. I'd like to go but 
I can’t. Make it Monday, then, at noon, 
and have him back by 9 p. m.” 

Sunday passes and Monday comes. At 
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the hour of noon Paul’s automobile, 
which also holds Pete and myself, draws 
up at the hotel. In the door stands Har- 
old Gregg Pickering, vice-president of 
the Anglers’ Club of New York. 

“Get your stuff,” says Paul. 

Pickering conscripts two bellhops 
and, before our bulging eyes, the uni- 
formed lackeys drag down from up- 
stairs the following assortment of 
tackle: 6 rods, 10 reels, all loaded, 5 
huge fly boxes, and a big, papa fly case, 
with little compartment drawers all 
enameled in white, containing, so help 
me, nothing less than 3,000 flies. 

“Shame,” says Solid Citizen Pete West 
as he lifts the stuff into the car, “that 
you didn’t bring your fishing tackle.” 


HE wonder and the glory of that 

fishing paraphernalia passeth the un- 
derstanding of a common angler like 
myself. To see it brought forth in all 
its splendor is like spending an hour in 
the greatest sporting goods store in the 
world. No detail has been omitted. The 
rods are the handmade kind. The flies 
are tied, by famous tyers. The assort- 
ment of accessories is endless. For it 
must be known Harold Gregg Pickering 
is no ordinary man. When he sets out 
to enjoy fishing he goes the limit. He 
dwells among the elect. He fishes with 
the great Hewitt. 

It is a joyous ride to the appointed 
place on the Upper Brule where two 
river canoes of a friend await our com- 
ing. The kidnaped barrister gazes with 
reminiscent eye upon the stream of his 
desire. It is hot and the river weeds 
are already choking the slow places in 
the river. But we must see to it that 
the Brule does not disappoint one who 
has come so far to woo her. 

Of the Brule much has been said 
but not too much. The angling men of 
all nations have tasted its offerings and 
found them good. The Upper River, 
cedar-lined, alternating fast with slow 
stretches, is the answer to a calendar 
artist’s dream. The feel of it was high 
in our blood as we got into the canoes, 
Pete and Paul in one and Pick and my- 
self in another. Pick selected for his 
weapon a 3-ounce wonder, 8 feet long, 
and before we were 50 feet from the 
dock he was stretching out line over 
money water. 

Solid Citizen Pete West was in the 
bow of the other boat, businesslike, de- 
liberate. Pete is an angler of no mean 
repute. The hectic swirls of commerce 
have never completely engulfed him. 
Whenever he feels he’s making too 
much money he goes fishing. 

I knew before we had gone 100 
yards it was to 
be one of those 
days. The July 
sun was relent- 
less. The water 
was cold to the 
hand but there is 
no surface life. In 
the still waters 
there were 
patches of dust- 
like dross from 
the trees. The 
brazen sun beat 
up into the eyes 
the water. The 
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birds were stilled. Until nightfall the 
trout would take their siesta and would 
refuse to be disturbed. 

Pete and Paul and I felt sort of re- 
sponsible for Pick. We had to see to it 
that he caught fish. The Brule must 
acquire no evil name from the tongue 
of an old sweetheart. 

It was after a stop had been made 
upstream a way that Solid Citizen West 
suggested it might be well to drop the 
masks and agree the fishing was lousy. 
Pick agreed, gently, and opined he had 
enjoyed much better fishing 50 miles 
from New York City. Paul snickered 
and asked him what he meant by such 
calumny. After that the party was on. 
Within 1 minutes Pete was engaged in 
a battle to the death with Pick over the 
relative merits of the Brule and “any 
damn’ crick the other side of the Ap- 
palachians.” 

The meeting was to be a success, 
after all, I decided. Pickering divested 
himself of his jacket, rolled up his 
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PICKERING 


sleeves, and orated at large and at 
length on the fecundity of the Megantic 
Club waters in Maine, the waters of 
the Windbeam Club near New York, the 
Neversink, the Esopus, the Beaverkill, 
and a lot of others. The forest rang 
with his denunciation of his once be- 
loved Brule and the woolly West. In its 
way it was a clash of Titans, with Pick 
upholding the Hewitt-delicate-as-hell 
contingent and Pete declaiming on be- 
half of the _ five-ounce-sock-it-to-’em 
boys. 

“You’ve got to have faith,” lectured 
Pete. “No fisherman can catch fish 
when he feels they are not in the river. 
I'll grant this is a rotten day but don’t 
tell me this stream is fishless. If I had 
a dime for every trout in the Brule I’d 
be richer’n Henry Ford.” 

“They used to be here, you mean,” 
said Pick, the sap of brotherly combat 
mounting in him. 

“They’re here now, lying right out 
there waiting for some one smart 
enough to come and make them want 
to feed.” 

“You don’t mean to insinuate I’m not 
skillful enough to catch your doggone 
trout ?” 


‘“‘T insinuate 
nothing,” went on 
Solid Citizen 
West. ‘‘I blew 
your nose for you 
when you were a 
kid and I kicked 
your pants when 
you skipped 
school. All my 
life I’ve watched 
over you and now 
you tell me the 
Brule is fishless. 
Next thing you'll 
be casting asper- 
sions on my home 
life.” 

It was the best . 
meeting of the 
Happy Home Club in many a year. 
The only things lacking were a couple 
oak chairs to throw through the win- 
dow. 

Pete suddenly aroused himself from 
the cedar trunk on which he sat and 
strode toward the canoe. 

“Come with me, Pickering,” he 
thundered, “and I'll show you some- 
thing about this river you’ve forgot- 
ten.”’ Pickering, confident, arrogant, 
followed. He took the bow seat of 
Pete’s canoe. Paul and I followed close 
behind. 

“T’ll show you whether there are fish 
in this river,” stormed Pete. Upstream 
he forged, advising Pickering where to 
cast his fly, now slowing down to work 
into better position for a tricky spot, 
now speeding up through dead water, 
which lay listless and uninviting. The 
sun slid downhill behind the spruces. 
The coolness of the water arose into the 
air. But still came no fish to the fly of 
Harold Gregg Pickering. 

We were far upstream now, and near- 
ing a deep pool. The water, a glistening 
mirror in the midday sun, was now a 
promising pool. Solid Citizen West was 
very careful. The pool was his best 
shot. He tried now to put his man in 
the place where a big one lurked. There 
was no hope for a large mess, as the 
hour was late and we had a long way 
go to back. Cautiously Pete worked his 
canoe toward the pool. 

“Remember,” he goaded, “no bum 
casts. You lay it out there and you'll 
see something you have never seen on 
the Neversink—or any other kind of 
sink, including kitchen!” 
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“"" HEM words were gospel 15 years 
ago,” returned Pickering. “But 

times have changed, Peter. The ol’ 

Brule ain’t what she used to be.” 

The solid citizen winced. From our 
canoe, hanging back to watch the show, 
Paul and I saw that Pete’s dander was 
‘way up. This was most unusual, as 
Solid Citizen West usually has com- 
plete control of his dander. 

West was giving Pickering every 
chance. Hardly a ripple came from his 
paddle as he worked it carefully into 
position at the edge of the pool. It re- 
quired canoemanship to snake into that 
spot right. One little wave from a pad- 
dle or canoe would send every big brown 
in the pool into the bank. 

The green canoe inched slowly for- 
ward. Picker- (Continued on page 46) 
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Spanish Mackerel on a Fly Rod 













Fortunately, the first 
mackerel didn't sound. 
1 soon brought him in 


Y CURIOSITY is beyond doubt 
the greatest blot on my feminine 
escutcheon. It is a source of dis- 


tress to my husband, of irritation to my 
friends, and of no great satisfaction to 
myself. When, for instance, the count- 
less hordes of Spanish mackerel appear 
off the Florida coast and I see the eager 
anglers fare forth, equipped for the most 
part with long bamboo poles, on which 
are yards and yards of line, bearing 
sinkers and great corks for dobbers, 
my curiosity is aroused. 

I am curious as to the technique. I 
watch the fishermen crowd into motor 
boats, which resemble aquatic porcu- 
pines—the similarity being conveyed by 
the bristle of reed poles—and follow 
them as they wallow over the waves to 
where they anchor. Hooks are then 
baited with sardines and hurled into the 
sea with the usual result of tangled lines 
and much profanity. When a fish is 
hooked, he is yanked from his native 
element, swung through the air in a 
glittering parabola, and finally deposited 
more or less forcibly in some innocent 
bysitter’s face. As hundreds are thus 
caught I am seized with insatiable curi- 
osity as to just why the fishing is done 
in such a fashion. It is certainly not 
done from a standpoint of sport becaus 
sport and this variety of dredging hav 
nothing in common. Nor is it a question 
of filling the larder, as it is not unusual 
for each angler to catch 50 or 60 of 
these really game fish, and it is impos- 
sible for one man, even with plenty of 
neighbors, to eat that amount of fish. 
Hence, by the process of elimination, 
nothing is left to lure these fishermen 
but a spirit of good, clean fun. 
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By 
LEILA R. 
MILLER 


CURIOSITY AND A DESIRE TO TRY SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT LED THIS ANGLER TO EXPERIMENT IN 
A WAY THAT DISTURBED A FEW OLD BELIEFS 


Accordingly I engaged the services 
of a captain who owned a low-lying 
craft that had no cabin or superstruc- 
ture. We chugged forth into that pleas- 
ant expanse known as Old Tampa Bay. 
The tide was still coming in on the flood 
when we cast anchor and by the 











One 4-pounder that succumbed to the streamer fly 


For me, the fun would be just as hi- 
larious and far less expensive if I were 
to buy a dead fish, repair to some pier, 
tie the corpse on the line, and submerse 
it in the gurgling tide. The fish could 
then be yanked up and put back as 
many times as I desired. The two 
methods differ but slightly. 

It occurred to me, however, that these 
fast-swimming mackerel would furnish 
excellent sport if properly approached. 
I was aware that my efforts would not 
be crowned with any 50 or 60 fish, but 
I might be able to take a few. 


accurate, though grotesque, gy- 
rations of the pelicans I knew that 
bait was abundant. 

Equipped with my 5-ounce 
Granger fly rod, whose sensibili- 
ties had long since been shocked 
into acquiescence, I tied on a 
streamer fly, possessing a long, 
slim silver body and with hackles 
liberally besprinkled with tinsel. 
I then perched precariously on the 
heaving stern and, bidding the 
captain to hurl forth some rem- 
nants of sardines as chum, I pre- 
pared to experiment. 

My appearance in shorts and 
carrying a fly rod apparently para- 
lyzed a boatload of reed-pole fish- 
ermen anchored a few yards away. 
From the corner of my eye I 
noticed a fervent angler, his at- 
tention riveted on my erratic 
actions, swing a squirming mack- 
erel into the ample bosom of a 
woman, engrossed in a magazine. 
He surmised doubtless that I was 
some gentle lunatic who had been 
let out for the afternoon from the 
asylum. 

At first I was disappointed at 
the lack of results of my fly-fish- 
ing. Then concluding that the fish 
lay deeper, I tried a sunken fly, 
surrounded by chum. As I was 
retrieving my lure in short, spasmodic 
jerks I felt a vicious strike and returned 
the compliment. The reel ran out sev- 
eral feet and then a beautiful, silvery 
fish made an astonishing leap into the 
air. This acrobatic display was repeated 
some half dozen times till the weary 
ladyfish weighing 212 pounds, was netted. 

The next victim was a villainous- 
looking affair with a wedge-shaped 
mouth containing a full complement of 
razorlike teeth and a slim, brocaded 
body. He was, according to the captain, 
a snakefish. (Continued on page 41) 








CONSERVATIVES 
A boatload of male 
anglers who still 
put their faith in 
old-fashioned bait 
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The hoot of an owl 
or the weird cry of 
a coyote is often 
enough to con- 
vince atenderfoot 
that he actually 
heard a puma 
scream, At times 
he hears it only 
in his dreams 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


ECAUSE of space limitation the 
editor of OUTDOOR LIFE found it 
necessary to eliminate the last two 
or three paragraphs of my article 

B’ar and Panther which appeared in the 
November, 1934, issue, and substitute a 
short paragraph which said: 

“So we'll have to conclude that the 
panther doesn’t scream—or, if he does, 
that it probably isn’t either a very loud 
or a very frequent scream.” 

Thus I was placed squarely astraddle 
the fence on this panther-screaming 
proposition, a position in which I do not 
want to stay any longer than it takes 
to get this issue off the press. I am will- 
ing to stay with the first half of the 
paragraph—concluding that a panther 
doesn’t scream—but I don’t agree with 
the last half. In other words, if a pan- 
ther should scream I am perfectly will- 
ing to admit that it is probably a very 
loud scream. There is no reason why it 
shouldn’t be, for the panther is a big 
animal. On the other hand, a 500-pound 
tapir has a foolish little whistle and a 
giraffe can’t make any noise at all—so 
that reasoning doesn’t get us anywhere. 

In my original manuscript, I made 
this closing remark: “If you say you 
have heard a panther scream, more 
power to you. Maybe he did scream. 
Maybe somebody had told him a panther 
story!” I meant to imply that if any- 
thing would make a panther scream it 
would be to have to listen to a panther 
story. I know, for it makes me scream! 

I have read Walter Lee Davis’ article 
I Heard a Cougar Scream, which ap- 
peared in the April issue of this maga- 
zine, and I must admit that I am quite 
unimpressed. Mr. Davis admits that his 
cougar experience consists of observing 
one captive cougar that screamed. I 
am willing to believe Mr. Davis. I have 
heard of this particular cougar. I have 
also heard of the Dionne quintuplets, 
but it would not be safe to say that 
human babies are born in litters. James 
L. Clark, writing in the foreword of my 
book American Animals, says, ‘““He has 
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learned how dangerous it is to set down 
as fact what is observed on one oc- 
casion.” This tendency is particularly 
evident among naturalists, and is in- 
deed very dangerous. 

I wish to answer Mr. Davis’ article 
courteously and convincingly. To begin 
with he takes me to task for the 
above-mentioned paragraph and this I 
have already discussed. Next he quotes 
me as saying that were some one to ask 
me “Does a cougar 
scream?” I should 


Closing Notes 









Cougar Screams 


and we killed six of them within 
4 miles of camp. Many cou- 
gars were within hearing distance 
of our camp and yet we heard 
nothing resembling a scream. 
This was my third long hunt in 
the Everglades region and at no 
time have I heard any ~creams. 

Therefore, when I say that 
cougars do not scream, I mean 
that they do not make a practice 
of screaming. The very fact that 
the question is argued should 
prove conclusively that they do 
not scream. There is no argu- 
ment as to whether an African 
lion roars, or a coyote howls, or a wild 
turkey gobbles, or an owl hoots. They 
do. Everybody knows it. Also, the 
African lion and the coyote and the wild 
turkey and the owl make just as loud 
roars, howls, gobbles, and hoots as they 
did 50 years ago. It is absurd to suggest 
that any animal would modulate his 
voice through fear of humans. If that 
were the case he wouldn’t make any 
noise at all. Incidentally, lions roar in 





answer, “No, most 
emphatically no!’’ 
Thisiscorrect. ‘‘No” 
would be my answer 
-even more em- 
phatically than ever. 
Right here I want to 
call attention to the 
fact that I have never 
said and do not now 
say that no cougar 
ever screamed. I feel 
exactly as old man 
B. V. Lily did when 
Ernest Lee asked him 
if cougars scream. 
‘*‘They may 
scream,’’ answered 
Lily quietly, ‘‘but I’ve 
never heard one.” 
When one considers 
the fact that B. V. 
Lily has _ probably 
killed more cougars 
somewhere in the 
thousands—than any 
other hunter living 
or dead, this testi- 
mony carries consid- 
erable weight. 
Incidentally Ernest 
and Vince Lee and I 
have just returned 
from a 6-week 
panther hunt in the 
Big Cypress Swamp. 
We killed eight pan- 
thers, or cougars, 








| saw a cougar kill a deer but only the deer made a sound 
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the zoos, coyotes how] all around a ranch 
house, turkeys gobble in captivity and 
owls will hoot when they take a notion. 
If an animal makes a noise of any sort, 
he'll make it when he gets good and 
ready, as loud and as long as he wants to. 

Mr. Davis says that a half century 
ago it wasan accepted fact that a cougar 
screams, and that most of the old- 
timers, trappers, hunters, and others, 
still hold that the cougar screams. 
Therefore, says Mr. Davis, he will go 
over to the camp of the old-timers. I 
differ with Mr. Davis very strongly on 
this point. The old-timers of my ac- 
quaintance, particularly those for whose 
word I have regard, do not believe that 
cougars scream. Just because a man is 
an old-timer, however, does not prove 
that he has any monopoly on the truth. 
Do not forget that it was from the camp 
of the old-timers that we got the myths 
of the hoop snake, the milk snake, the 
glass snake, the venomous puff adder, 
etc. It stands to reason that present- 
day nature students are better-informed 
than the rather careless hunters of 50 
years ago, just as many good old-fash- 
ioned myths have been discarded as a 
result of the advanced knowledge of 
present-day doctors. 


EFORE I go any further, I want to 

state that most of what I have to say 
about cougars comes from first-hand 
knowledge. While I am not exactly an 
“old-timer,” I have been chasing cougars 
for the past 15 years, part of the time 
as a professional cougar hunter for the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. My experience has covered a pretty 
fair expanse of country, including Ari- 
zona, Old Mexico, New Mexico, Brazil, 
Bolivia, and the Florida Everglades. I 
have shot and been in at the kill of a 
good many cougars, and once I roped 
and tied one entirely unassisted. The 
old Mormon cowpuncher who was with 
me simply said: 

“Son, if you want that bundle of 
barbed wire alive, there he is. It’s your 
job, so fly to it. I'll hold the dogs!” 

I kept this cougar several months, 
studying him and making sketches of 
him, but neither he nor any of the many 
others I have seen made any noise other 
than to growl and spit. I'll qualify that 
statement. Once at the Forest Park Zoo 
in St. Louis I heard a big cougar give 
vent to a “meow” so similar to the 
“meow” of a house cat that, had I not 
been looking at him at the time, I would 
have sworn a house cat made the sound. 

I am one of a very few men who have 
actually seen a cougar catch and kill a 
deer. The only sound was the terrified, 
choked bleating of the deer as it went 
down under the big cat’s weight. After 
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RAPPERS, hunters, woodsmen, and naturalists all have had 
their say about a cougar's vocal ability. Now this writer, 


who has hunted these big cats over a wide territory for 15 





years, offers some concluding evidence in this lively discussion 


making his kill the cougar covered the 
carcass with pine needles and sticks, but 
he did not roar after the kill as a jaguar 
might have done. He made no sound 
whatever. During my life I have spent 
well over 1,000 days and nights in cou- 
gar country—cougar hunting. Many a 
time I have found where a big cougar 
has followed my horse trail and often I 
have found cougar tracks within 100 
yards of my camp. These camps have 
been situated in various parts of the 
world during various seasons of the 
year. Surely, if the cougar makes a 
practice of screaming, I would have 
heard at least one scream. 


HE theory that screaming is the 

only way a cougar has of finding a 
mate is ridiculous. What about a buck 
deer, or a bear, or any one of a dozen 
other native wild creatures? Surely if 
all of the animals were forced to do a 
Tarzan act to locate a mate, it would 
be useless to go to the woods for peace 
and quiet. Much better to stay in the 
city and listen to the soothing sound of 
the elevated railway. 

Davis wonders how one cougar locates 
another in the vast expanse of rocks 
and brush. The answer is simple; all 
cougar hunters know it. A cougar al- 
most always uses the same route in 
making his prowl. He will cross a certain 
saddle in the mountains, follow the rim 
of a certain canyon, slink along the edge 
of a certain cypress stand, or a certain 
palm-fringed cordillera. Next time he 
passes through he will follow the same 


| roped and jied one 
of the beasts without 
assistance and kept it 
for months. It spit 
and growled but not 
once during that time 
did | hear it scream 





route, and the next time. When he 
makes a kill he will visit that kill for 
weeks, stopping to sniff around it long 
after the fragments of skin and bone 
are dried and bleached. Also, along his 
route there will be scratchings and what 
the hunters call “sign heaps,’’ which are 
of dung and leaves or pine needles. 
Other cougars, following the same gen- 
eral passes, saddles, or swamps, can tell 
from this sign just exactly who’s who 
and what’s what. 


URING my last panther hunt in the 
‘Glades we killed two old female 
panthers. One was suckling cubs, one 
was carrying cubs, and later we killed 
a young female obviously in season. 
There were many still, frosty nights 
when the squeak of a flying squirrel 
could be heard 50 yards and the hooting 
of a barred owl carried far across the 
swamp. I am sure that any panther able 
to scream at all could have made him- 
self heard for a great distance. We killed 
six panthers within 4 miles of that 
camp. To me there is only one answer. 
For some unaccountable reason, men 
who are otherwise quite truthful will go 
the limit on this panther-screaming 
business. A very good friend of mine 
made a trip into the ’Glades after deer 
and wild turkeys. He stayed three days 
and nights and when he returned he said: 
“Boy, that’s one place where I'd hate 
to get caught away from camp after 
dark. The panthers circled our camp 
all night, screaming so that we couldn’t 
sleep!’ And he believed it himself, judg- 
ing from the earnestness with which he 
told it. (Continued on page 60) 
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F SOME one invited you to go grunion 
fishing, asserting that, at 10:33 o’clock 
on some future summer night, thou- 

sands of the fish would come out of the 
ocean onto the beach, stand on their 
tails, and dance to the rhythm of the 
surf, what would be your reply? Prob- 
ably you would smile and decline, plead- 
ing a previous engagement to shoot 
“hizzle-hozzle” birds on that particular 
night. 

It is really the grunion’s own fault 
that it has come to be classed with 
whozits, hillside-gougers, whiffle-poofs, 
and other unique creatures that exist 
only in the minds of practical jokers. 
The grunion’s habits are almost un- 
believable. 

These fish actually do come out onto 
the sand, and these occasions can be 
forecast almost to the hour. From 
March to August, they may be seen at 
roughly two-week intervals. They run 
only at night, for approximately one 
hour, sometime between 9 p. m. and 
1 a. m., and generally for three succes- 
sive nights. In vast schools, they come 
out of the surf, and a fortunate observer 
may witness the “dance” of thousands 
of tiny silvery forms, scintillating on 
the moonlit sand. 

When a run of grunion is expected, 
it is treated as news, forecasts which 
include the night, hour, and even the 
minute, being printed in beach-com- 
munity newspapers. Vast crowds often 
respond to these notices, particularly 
on nights when the moon is full, Miles 
of beach become alive with beach fires. 
Old and young, alike, are eager not 
only to see but to catch the lively little 
fish, for grunion are delicious to eat, 
when broiled or fried crisp in deep fat, 
in the manner of French-fried potatoes. 

Some of the men, women and children 
who flock to the beach are bare-foot, 
some booted, while others are clad in 
bathing suits. With flash lights they 
search the glossy sand back of 
each retreating wave. They 
have no tackle, for it is unlaw- 
ful to take the grunion with 
any sort of net, trap, or other 
mechanical contrivance. The 
fish must be caught with the 
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Squadrons of sea gulls and pelicans cruise the beach the next morning looking for stranded grunion 


Moonlight 
FISHING 


Dancing 
Fish 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 





When the moon is full, little fish like 
the one shown below come out on 
the surf to perform their odd ritual 








hands alone, and game wardens fre- 
quently patrol the beach roads to en- 
lighten the uninformed that such a law 
exists. 

When the first fish are seen, a woman 
bends forward and snatches at some- 
thing on the damp sand. She shouts 
gaily in her efforts to capture several 
grunion at once. Like quicksilver, they 
wriggle free. Now men and children 
are grabbing the elusive fish, and put- 
ting them into containers in prospect 
of a midnight picnic. Many fishermen 
are using trout creels, for the grunion 
are seldom more than 7 inches long. 

The tide has just begun to recede, and 
the fish are being stranded in countless 
numbers. Some fishermen are able to 
make a sufficient catch without moving 
from one little hollow in the sand. 

And, actually, many of the “dancing” 
grunion are standing on their tails, 
which are half buried in the sand, proof 
that the strange fish do “dance” and 
sway to the churn and rumble of the 
waves. 

The “dancing” fish are easily taken, 
but those that streak snakelike through 
the undertow will test the quickest and 
most nimble of searchers. 

Grunion runs seldom last longer than 
an hour, and, frequently, it is only for 
a few minutes that the fish swarm on 
the damp sand. One giant breaker will 
bring in incalculable numbers to excite 
the fishing people; but the next wave, 
may carry all but a few straggling fish 
back out to sea. 


ERHAPS the most mysterious thing 

about the species, however, is the 
manner of their departure. As if old 
Father Neptune had sounded a knell, 
the grunion begin in a body to desert 
the glistening sand. Within five min- 
utes, they have vanished completely. 
For one, two, and perhaps three nights 
thereafter, they will return, although 
each succeeding run will be ap- 
proximately an hour later. 

Theextraordinary factsabout 
the grunion make it a mystery 
fish in the minds of most per- 
sons who have seen it “dance”. 
In (Continued on page 50) 
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When is an ELK a 


S FAR as anyone could 
A see, Belle was just an ordi- 


nary setter with a bobbed 
, tail. But that day in North 
Carolina Belle either didn’t 
know we were after bobwhite or didn’t 
care a whoop. I never knew which. 
Her sympathies were all with the cot- 
tontails. By afternoon I was convinced 
she was a hound at heart. When she 
had converted every cottontail in the 
field to this same opinion, my compan- 
ion, who lived in that country, edged 
over toward me. 

“’S no use,” he said in a voice that 
was husky and discouraged from a 
day’s rabbiting with that setter. “I 
can't yell no more. Let’s quit that fool 
dog and go up in them sidehill swales 
for snipes.’””’ There was a lot of em- 
phasis on the final s. 

I looked around for country that 
would interest a Wilson’s or jacksnipe. 


A European and an American each would 
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There was none. Certainly it couldn’t 
be yellowlegs he was talking about, as 
we were in typical brush cover. 

“Snipes?” I finally asked. 
kind ?”’ 

“Oh, you know ’em. Cockeyed birds, 
brown, with long bills. Come on.”’ He 
led the way to the sidehill swales. I 
went into a little patch of mixed birches 
and alders to look for a cockeyed bird. 
Then, with a quick jump and whistling 
wings, up went an old friend of mine. 
It was a woodcock. 

As I pocketed the bird a moment 
later, my friend came up. 

“Is that a snipe?’ I asked. ‘We call 
them woodcock.” 

“Sure,” he answered. “I've heard ’em 
called that, too. But we call ’em snipes 
around here. Lot’s of names are as 
cockeyed as them birds.” 

To this day, I don’t know whether 
this was my friend’s peculiarity, or 
whether snipe is a common local name, 
as he claimed. 

However, there was one mistake in 
names at Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., that 
cost me an evening’s shooting. In place 


“What 


of our usual guides, who were spending 





have a name for it, and both would be right 


a few days in jail as a result of some 
illegal night shooting, we had a couple 
of boys. 

The shooting on the lake had been 
slow but we killed a few mallards. 
Sometimes these are called greenheads 
but when the boys picked them up they 
announced that we had killed a Dick or 
a Susie as the case might be. After a 
few hours of desultory shooting, one lad 
suggested that we go about two miles 
to another place where he promised us 
“millions of whistlers.”’ 

Without more ado we accepted his 
suggestion and a few hours later we 
were perched on an old stump, hidden 
by tall sprouts, waiting for the prom- 
ised millions to arrive. 

Flock after flock of mergansers, 
which we did not care to shoot, passed 
by us within easy range. Finally, to- 
ward evening our young guide rowed 
up to us, much perturbed, and asked 
why we hadn’t shot any of the “whis- 
tlers.”’ 

“We haven't seen any,’’ we responded. 

“Why,” he responded in amazement, 
“they’ve nearly been knocking off the 
end of your gun.” 

‘““What—those 

“Sure,” he replied excitedly, “them’s 
whistlers. Can’t you hear their wings 
whistle ?” 


ERHAPS it had been stupid of us 

not to realize, when those mergan- 
sers had first started coming, that here 
was just another case of a conflict in 
names. 

At that time I had been doing a good 
deal of duck shooting on Long Island 
Sound. In the early fall, before the 
broadbill shooting started, we would 
form lines of boats off Stratford, Conn., 
for “coot” shooting as the birds passed 
by in the early morning. All up and 
down the Sound this ‘“coot’” shooting 
was much in vogue. I had been shoot- 
ing at this bird, with its webfeet and 
flat, duck’s bill, for several seasons be- 
fore I found out he wasn’t a coot at 
all, but an entirely different bird, prop- 
erly called the scoter. So at Reelfoot 
Lake I was prepared for the boy when 
he pointed out a flock of real coot, or 
blue peter, which farther north is called 
the mud hen. So you will recognize 
him. He is slate blue, has a sharp, 
rather short bill, and on his toes has 
large, rounded flaps, or lobes, at each 
joint. The main joy in having these 
birds around is to see them fold up 
their wings when a duck hawk dives 
for them and fall to the water like a 
ball. Sometimes they are lucky and 
sometimes they are not—but in either 
case it’s interesting. 

There are, of course, in different parts 
of the country many local names for 
duck. The scaup, for example, is vari- 
ously called broadbill, bluebill, black- 
head, and blackjack. These birds are 
slightly different in size or markings, 
but in whatever part of the country you 
hunt them, you'll find these species are 
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usually lumped together under the one 
local name. On Long Island, it will be 
a broadbill and, in parts of the South, 
blackjack. 

There are many other conflicting 
names among the ducks. The buffle- 
head is sometimes called a butterball 
or dipper. But along the Potomac Riv- 
er the ruddy duck is also called a but- 
terball and a rook. The hell-diver, or 
grebe, is called a dipper, too. As the 
ruddy is scarce, and as you won't be 
hunting hell-diver anyway, there is little 
chance you'll be confused by this tangle. 

However, it’s among the upland game 
birds the worst of the cockeyed names 
are found. Sometimes it leads to amus- 
ing situations. 

In a smoking compartment I once 
overheard a sportsman from North 
Carolina and another from New Hamp- 
shire engaged in a rather active argu- 
ment about partridge shooting. It 
threatened to become heated until one 
of the New Englander’s remarks re- 
vealed to the Southerner that the ar- 
gument concerned different birds. When 
the latter referred to a partridge he 
meant a quail. 

One of the ridiculous features about 
the dispute was that the so-called par- 
tridge of New England, about which the 
New Hampshire man was speaking, is 
really not a partridge at all, and no re- 
lation to one. It is, as almost every one 
knows, a ruffed grouse. Technically 
speaking, our Southern quail isn’t a 
quail. The true quail is an old-world 
species, much smaller than our South- 
ern bird, and sometimes migratory. 
Our own quail, nicknamed bobwhite, 
which is an excellent designation, is 
related as much to the true partridge 
as to the true quail, because all three 
birds belong to the same family. But 
in New England, where a quail that is 
not a quail is called a partridge, the 
partridge that is really a grouse is 
called a pheasant. 

So in the end we find ourselves with 
a Southern pheasant that’s a grouse, a 
Northern partridge that’s the same 
grouse, and a partridge that’s called a 
bobwhite in the South and a quail far- 
ther north. Just what they call an im- 
ported ringneck pheasant in a country 
where the name is preempted by the 
pheasant that is a grouse, I will not 
attempt to guess. 

It’s not only on the Atlantic Coast 
and in the East that we have name tan- 
gles. In Saskatchewan, one fall, I 
stopped on the way back from the Pa- 





Five birds and five names 
but hunters are never sure 
which name fits which bird 


cific Coast for prairie chicken. When 
I arrived, there was much conversa- 
tion about prairie chickens. But, when 
the shooting began, I found there were 
few pinnated grouse in that country, 
and most of the prairie chickens were 
sharp-tailed grouse which, though of 
the same family, are totally differ- 
ent birds. They are smaller, with only 
rudimentary air sacs and have sharper, 
more pointed tail feathers. 


T WAS in this same country that the 

natives talked constantly about “‘tur- 
key” and of seeing large flocks of them. 
They were not, however, talking about 
the old-fashioned Thanksgiving gobbler. 
Their turkey was the sand-hill crane. 
Yet a few thousand miles southeast, 
Tennesseeans, when they speak of ‘‘tur- 
key” mean a water turkey, the nickname 
for a bird rather closely related to the 
cormorant—a most inadequate substi- 
tute. In other parts of our country the 
turkey is a real turkey, and our great- 
est game bird. 

The birds do not by any means have 
a monopoly on tangled names. Nearly 
everywhere our wapiti is referred to as 
the elk. The wapiti is closer to the 
European red deer than he is to the 


If you've ever won, lost or tied an argument with another 


hunter about the name of a game bird or animal, you'll 


want to read this amusing attempt to set matters right 
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elk, which, properly speaking, is the 
old-world moose of the northern Euro- 
pean countries. 

Every American knows exactly what 
is meant when we speak of buffalo, 
even when the animal we have in mind 
is a bison, and not a buffalo at all. Al- 
though the buffalo and bison are re- 
lated, the true buffalo has no hump and 
is found only in Asia and Africa. But, 
hump or no hump, our old friend of 
the West is a buffalo to us, regardless 
of the bison family’s prior claim to 
blood relationship. 

The same thing applies to our West- 
ern antelope, which also bears the dis- 
tinctive and more properly applied name 
of pronghorn. The large antelope fam- 
ily of Africa is not related even dis- 
tantly to our pronghorn. The true an- 
telope has no branches on the horn, and 
the horns remain fixed, year in and 
year out. Our pronghorn sheds and re- 
news its horns every year and the 
horns are directly over the eyes and 
have one prong. The feet have no dew- 
claws. These characteristics, with a 
few other odds and ends that interest 
scientists, have completely removed 
the pronghorn from the family of an- 
telopes, and made him a family, species 
and variety all his own, which is a 
unique distinction. Under the scientific 
name of Antilocapra americana, he’s 
hard to recognize. 

For many years the scientists thought 
that our pronghorn was very closely 
related to the true antelope, and that 
his horns were a permanent fixture. 
Even the (Continued on page 51) 
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A Purple Fish 
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Green 


THE MARLIN IS ALWAYS A SPIRITED FOE, BUT 
ON THE LIGHT TACKLE USED BY THE AUTHOR 
OF THIS ARTICLE HE'S A FIGHTING DEMON 


HUGE, purple fish, and a little 
green button. Rather odd 
team mates, yet no real angler 
in the neighborhood of San 

Diego, Calif., is quite normal for a few 
minutes or a few hours after he begins 
to let his mind dwell on either one. 
Wives sometimes complain that their 
husbands are a bit balmy for an entire 
season after having been exposed to 
the insidious influence of this combina- 
tion. The little button is more certain 
and quicker-acting than a crystal ball 
for getting real results. Your crystal 
gazer needs too much scenery and at- 
mosphere before he gets hot. Often 
he'll have to gaze into the glittering 
depths of the ball for 15 minutes or so 
before the hidden things of the past, 
present, and future reveal themselves 
to his hypnotized mind. 

But let a big game angler view that 
little green button for a single second 
and he is off on a reverie that only his 
worst enemy would be unkind enough 
to interrupt. He has an instant vision 
of calm Pacific waters. He is on a mo- 
tor boat chugging along at about 3 
miles an hour. His eyes are strained to 
spot the first signs of a crescent-shaped 
tail fin protruding from 6 to 12 inches 
above the ocean’s surface. For that fin 
will be attached to a purple monster, a 
fighting terror that doesn’t know when 
to quit. ... There is a hiatus of a few 
minutes in the vision of the dreamer. 
He is fast to a big marlin. The line 
screams off his reel as the fish zips 
away in a rage. The light rod quivers 
in a nervous arc. Back and forth, 
sounding the depths or dancing along 
the surface on his tail, the fish offers 
a combat that tears one’s nerves to 
pieces even when one is picturing it in 
retrospect. ... An hour or more with 
a frenzied fish on one end of the line 
and a jittery wreck of a fisherman on 
the other. Then comes that delirious 
moment when the double line and lead- 
er show above the water, the fish is 
gaffed and is dragged struggling into 
the boat; all accomplished by some 
miracle on light tackle, prescribed by 
the Marlin Club of San Diego; on a lit- 
tle 9-thread line that will only stand 
a strain of 26 pounds when the line 
is dry. The marlin weighs over 100 
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pounds and the little green 
button that is given as a 
reward is valued by big 
game anglers more than a 
Congressional medal. 

Perhaps these emblems 
wouldn’t be esteemed so 
highly were the marlin 
easier to catch—or more 
difficult. For anglers are 
odd zealots. They’d get no 
joy in the capture of a 
marlin if they could be 
sure of one every time they 
went forth. And, on the 
other hand, their enthusi- 
asm would naturally be- 
come dulled if a marlin 
were captured but once in 
a lifetime. 

I, too, once came under the spell of 
the green button. At first, however, I 
was content to catch marlin on heavy 
tackle. I've killed several, too, each as 
thrilling a combat to the death as one 
could ask for. Each contest had its 
unexpected moments and new thrills. 
For never was there a greater enemy 
of boredom than a marlin. 

Even the manner in which the mar- 
lin visits the waters about San Diego 
and Catalina is calculated to keep an 
angler’s interest a-tingle. One season 
marlin may be taking bait like wolves. 
The next year they may be as rare as 
diamonds. This may be, as some scien- 
tists claim, because marlin run in cy- 
cles of 3, 5 and 7 years. In any event, 
I know that in 1933 we had done plenty 
of hunting for marlin in the vicinity of 
San Diego, yet not one had been brought 
to gaff and only a few were registered 
at Catalina. 

Then one morning, in late July last 
year my friend Lew called me on the 
phone to tell me that marlin were re- 
ported running again off Point Loma. 

“The Sport’s gas tanks are all filled 





A few hours later the scales proved him correct. The 
marlin weighed 161 pounds to the dot—a button fish 


and I’m rarin’ to go,” he said. ‘How 
about coming along to see if we can’t 
break our jinx?” 

Telling Lew to wait a minute, I went 
into a huddle with myself. There was, 
of course, every reason, business and 
otherwise, why I shouldn’t go. But that 
huddle was a pure formality and a sop 
to my conscience. What angler who 
has ever known the lure of a marlin 
has been able to resist it? I returned 
to the telephone. 

“T’ll be ready in an hour,” I said. And 
as a matter of fact it took me only 
half that time. 


Y 8 a. m. we were aboard the Sport, 

a 32-foot cabin cruiser, rigged with 
swivel chair, tail ropes, gaffs of as- 
sorted sizes, and harness. Lew set his 
course south-southwest for the fishing 
grounds 3 miles off Point Loma, and 
on the way out we caught our bait. 

Oddly enough, we sought small mack- 
erel, as the tinier they were the better. 
They usually run from 214 to 4 pounds 
but we wanted 1-pounders because they 
troll more easily and look more attrac- 
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tive as they flash through the waves. 
Marlin feed on horse sardines which 
run from 6 to 8 inches long and the 
small mackerel resemble them some- 
what. 

While Lew held the Sport on the 
course, I prepared the bait. With an 
old line and sail needle, I sewed the 
lips of each fish together, threading un- 
der the jaw and through one nostril, 
then passing a loop through around the 
nose, down and finally up through the 
other nostril. I completed the tie on 
both sides, then poked the needle 
through the center and tied a loop. This 
method leaves the No. 11 hook about 
3 inches ahead of the mouth and makes 
the fish troll more naturally. Unless 
properly rigged it will be dragged up- 
side down and will tend to whirl in a 
most unlifelike manner. 

Although some experts claim that 
the marlin take the bait head first, I 
have found that they take it ahead, 
from the side, or astern. Their man- 
ner of striking depends entirely up- 
on how hungry they are and the degree 
of haste with which they approach 
the lure. In short, they’ll hit from any 
old direction. 

Lew had been driving the boat along 
at about 20 miles an hour. I had all our 
tackle and equipment laid out 
where it would be ready 
when needed. Now we reached 
the banks and slowed down 
to trolling speed. I had my 
first opportunity to observe 
fishing conditions. It was a 
beautiful morning, with the 
Pacific as smooth as a small 
pond. Near the horizon we 
could see boats bringing out 
other anglers from the main- 
land. We scanned every inch 
of that glassy surface for the 
significant tail fin, jumping 
fish, or birds working their 
way over the water—any of 


Fins spread, this one did 
some expert tail walking 
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these things may mean marlin. Even 
distant bottles and rags caused us to 
change our course and investigate—to 
our disappointment. We were overlook- 
ing no bets. 


HILE we searched and scanned 
Lew asked, “Tom, did you ever 
hook one deep—in the belly?”’ 

“Nope,” I answered. “Never any far- 
ther down than the gills. You know,” 
I continued, “that’s a swell way to kill 
a marlin in a hurry. A deep hook will 
make him bleed like a stuck pig. But 
if you set the hook quickly you can 
usually keep it up around the jaw.” 

Lew grinned. “Did you ever get a 
strike when you weren’t holding the 
rod?” 

“Never,” I answered, with perhaps a 
trace of conscious virtue in my tone. 
“So far I have been lucky in always 
getting the first thrill of the strike.” 
This thrill, I might add, is only ex- 
ceeded as a heart-stopper by the first 
sight of marlin fins. 

As a rule I make it a practice when 
stalking marlin to hold my rod, but this 
day, for some unknown reason, both 
Lew and I had placed ours in the hold- 






















The author comes in with a fine string of Allison tuna, a by-product of marlin fishing 









ers—his on the starboard side and mine 
on the port. I had left the click on my 
reel. 

After replying to Lew’s question I 
turned to take a swig of coffee. 

“Zeee-e-e-e-e,”” my reel screeched. I 
didn’t intentionally throw my drink 
over Lew. He just happened to be in 
the way as I got rid of everything as 
quickly as possible to reach my rod. 
As I grabbed it up, the fish acted as 
though he had the bait, and I hooked 
him. 

I was sure of that for a minute or so 
later he came to the top. He jumped 
but did not clear the water. After 
jumping, he threshed around on the sur- 
face and then sounded, tearing off 100 
yards before he stopped for a breather. 
Slowly I pumped and brought in the 
line a foot at a time, until I had re- 
trieved almost half of it. Then—whizzz! 
He was off again on his second run. By 
keeping the 24-thread line as tight as I 
dared, I brought him to a stop after he 
had gone another 100 yards. Obviously 
there was something the matter with 
this marlin if such a short dash tired 
him. A _ steady strain on the hook 
should bring him in. 

I set to work in earnest and in a few 
minutes I had him within 50 yards of 
the boat. As he leaped I be- 
came convinced that again the 
unexpected thing had happened 
to me—for once I had a mar- 
lin hooked in the stomach. Al- 
though he made no long runs, 
he sounded again and for near- 
‘ie ly half an hour the big fellow 

fought deep. I would recover a 
few yards and then he’d take 
it back again. Meanwhile he 
continued a deep course, tow- 
ing us along at an angle be- 
hind him. 

Eventually he seemed to tire 
of the relentless pull of the 
line and I was able to work 
him alongside the boat. Lew 
grabbed the leader when it 
came within reach and gave it 
a “cowboy hitch,” throwing it 
across the marlin’s body and 
turning away with it. This 
brought the marlin’s head tight 

against the boat, secure in case my line 
should break. We set the gaff and 
pulled 168 pounds of fighter aboard. 
Then I saw that the barb had worked 
up from his stomach and had lodged 
firmly in his jaw. * 

Well, we had broken the jinx, or else 
another cycle had begun. Here was the 
first marlin caught off San Diego in 
nearly two years. In a few minutes my 
heart began to crawl down out of my 
throat, where it had perched during the 
recent excitement. I had caught what 
we had gone after. I should have been 
satisfied; should have been but wasn't. 
That’s the fisherman of it. 

“Lew,” I said, as we were returning 
home, “that was a nice fish, and it’s 
been a long time since we caught one 
as good. But I caught it on heavy 
tackle! The next time I come out I’m 
going to get one on light tackle—a 
button fish.” 

Light tackle, as prescribed by the 
Catalina Tuna Club and adopted by the 
Marlin Club, (Continued on page 56) 
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MAGIC with a 








] Coller demonstrates the proper way to 
cast. The rod is held thus at the start 


The rod is then lowered to a position 
that is slightly below the horizontal 


PET parrot owned by a man ina 
small Ohio town took French 
leave. After a preliminary ex- 
ploration of the great out- 

doors, the bird selected a tree as a 
roosting place. The pleas of its master 
failed to entice it back home. When- 
ever anyone attempted to catch the par- 
rot by climbing to the limb where it 
perched, it merely moved to another 
part of the tree. 

The owner had about made up his 
mind to go shopping for another par- 
rot when some one suggested that he 
call Chief Coller, who happened to be 
in town. The chief arrived with a 


flexible, bamboo casting rod, from the 
end of which dangled a _ streamline 





Coller shows, directly above, proper position for winding 
in line. At top he demonstrates how a reel should be held 
during a cast. Spool weight rests on the lower bearing 
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wooden plug of the type used for tour- 
nament casting. He selected a position 
beneath the tree from which the par- 
rot was hurling boastful remarks. The 
rod swished through the air and the 
wooden plug sailed toward the bird. 
Like a good vaudeville actor, the chief 
missed the first cast. He was feeling 
out the range. 

“Awrrk!” the parrot exclaimed, which 
was probably as near as it 
could come to sounding 
the raspberry. Further re- 
marks, however, were cut 
short by a mild jerk on its 
neck. Coller had _ cast 
again, and this time the 
5g-ounce wooden plug had 
sailed neatly just above 
the bird, and, as Coller 
gently thumbed the spin- 
ning reel, had swung 
down and around, wrap- 
ping the line about the 
neck of the parrot. So 
neatly was the maneuver 
executed, that the bird was 
landed without a feather 
being harmed. 

This is but one of the 
unusual adventures into 
which the hobby of mak- 
ing a rod and reel say 
“uncle” has led W. L. Col- 
ler, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
world-champion trick 
caster. In working his way 
into a championship he 
has held for 15 years, Col- 
ler has learned a great 


By WALTER E. BURTON 














Raised until it 

stands almost 
straight up, the 
rod is ready for 
the forward cast 


deal about rods and lines and reels, and 
the people who use them. He is per- 
haps the only one in the United States 
who has made a good living with a 
casting rod, reel, and plug. 

Years ago, Coller was a salesman, 
and was on the road much of the time. 
Because of a life-long interest in fish- 
ing, he carried with him a casting rod 
and some accessory equipment. When 
the day’s work was done, he would take 
his rod to the hotel lawn—if the hotel 


had a lawn—and amuse himself by 


dropping thc plug in the center of a 
15-inch circle at 50 feet. Almost in- 
variably, these outdoor practice ses- 
sions would draw crowds. In 10 or 15 
minutes perhaps 50 or 100 persons 
would be grouped about Coller, express- 
ing amazement every time the plug hit 
its mark. 

“They seem to enjoy it,’’ Coller told 
himself. “If I can make passers-by stop 
and watch my practicing, why couldn’t 
I pack them into an auditorium ?” 


ND so Coller became a showman, 
with an act that consisted of a 
number of amazing, and sometimes 
amusing, tricks with rod and reel. In 
the years since then he has been enter- 
taining, largely as a side line, visitors 
to sports shows and to various other 
functions of interest to fishermen. He 
did not give up his work of selling fish- 
ing and sporting equipment at stores 
and on the road, but very often his old 
hobby of trick casting has brought him 
more money than his regular work. If 
you visited the recent Chicago World’s 
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Fair, you may have seen him in action 
in the Travel and Transport Building. 

In addition to being a trick-casting 
artist, Coller is a real angler. His skill 
as an exhibition caster has, of course, 
been helpful in ordinary fishing, and 
has enabled him to detect and help cor- 
rect the casting faults of others. 

“What are some of the bait casters’ 
worst faults?’ I asked Coller. 

“One of the most common is improp- 
er thumbing,” he replied, holding up his 
special exhibition-casting outfit to show 
how it should be done. “The thumb 
should be in contact with the spool 
throughout the cast, except for an in- 
stant during which the plug is starting 
on its journey through the air. The plug 
should pull against the line all the time, 
instead of being pushed by it. One of 
the tricks of casting is to learn just 
when to release the reel by raising the 
thumb, and then to lower the thumb 
and apply the proper pressure.” 

Coller prefers an open-type reel to a 
level-winder for almost all forms of 
fishing. All his trick work is done with 
an open reel with a free spool. Level- 
winders, he says, are excellent for be- 
ginners, for night fishing, and for per- 
sons who become excited when they 
make a catch. 


HE second big trouble-making habit 

in bait casting, he believes, is im- 
proper position of the reel. 

“In casting,’ Coller continued, “it is 
important to tip the reel so that it is 
on the inside of the rod. Turn it until 
the handle sticks straight up. If you 
are left-handed, turn the handle down. 
The purpose is to give the wrist free 
movement and to permit the spool to 
spin more freely, with its weight on the 
lower bearing. Proper casting is a 
wrist action. The rest of the arm 
should play no part. The good angler 
can make a perfect cast with his arm 
strapped to a board, if his wrist is free 
to move. The arm-thrower is likely, 
when making a cast, to upset the boat, 
get his line tangled with that of an- 
other caster, or cause other damage. 
Just a flick of the wrist. That is cast- 
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THE DREAM OF CASTERS 


is to drop the plug in the pre- 


cise spot in which they expect 
a fish to rise. Inthis article you | 


meet a man who can cast a 





plug with as great accuracy as_ | 
other men get witharifle. The | 
tips this world's champion gives _| 


are worth any angler's time 


ing as casting is meant to be done. 

A third common fault in casting be- 
comes evident when the plug is being 
retrieved. Many casters, according to 
Coller, do not palm the reel properly, 
but grasp the rod instead. When ready 
to wind in, grasp the reel so that it 
rests in the palm of one hand, usually 
the left. Thus the reel is held firmly, 
and you still have a grip on the rod. 
This position gives easy thumb and 
finger action, for guiding the line. 

When the plug is dragging through 
the water, there is no need to hold the 
line for the purpose of producing the 
tension necessary for proper winding 
of the thread on the spool. But Col- 
ler, nevertheless, recommends that the 
line be thumbed for the purpose of 
draining off excess water, even though 
the reel be a level-winder. 

Disaster is brought to many a fish- 
ing expedition by a side-swiper. This 
is a caster who, because he swings 
his rod in wide, horizontal circles, 
hooks ears, necks, eyes, and other im- 
portant parts of his companions’ anat- 
omies, and sometimes succeeds in up- 
setting the boat. Proper casting, as 
Coller conceives it, does not tolerate 
the side-swiper, because proper cast- 
ing is an overhead action. To make 






the cast the rod is pointed toward the 
target, the tip raised slightly at the be- 
ginning of the cast, then is swung down 
below horizontal, brought back over the 
shoulder and finally swung forward in 
a vertical circle. That is the only way 
to cast with accuracy. A side-swiping 
cast may place the plug anywhere, for 
it is impossible to control the horizon- 
tal direction. However, an overhead 
cast always sends the plug in the di- 
rection aimed. About the only thing 
that remains to be done is to drop the 
plug into the water at the proper dis- 
tance. 

Distance is largely a matter of re- 
leasing the reel spool at the correct in- 
stant. Of course, the plug can be halted 
or snubbed in its flight by increasing 
thumb pressure on the spool. In a 
long-distance cast, the plug is started 
on its journey while the rod is point- 
ing upward at a steeper angle than 
when the cast is to be short. The free- 
dom with which the spool revolves has 
a lot to do with this timing. Thus, with 
a free-spool reel, the rod can be brought 
down until it points almost at the tar- 
get before the (Continued on page 73) 
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Bullseye on a moving 
target. The plug is 
about to passthrough 
the hoop in the air 


Hitting the hoop on 
every cast. Coller 
can duplicate this 
stunt up to 40 feet 
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PHOTOS ~ 


WITH 


Low-Priced 


Cameras 


By ALFRED P. LANE 


ore OMPLETE—$78.50! A _ rare 
bargain at $96!’ Just look at 
this dinky, little, half-portion 
camera with a lens no bigger than a two- 
bit piece that they’re practically giving 
away at $200. If I’ve got to pay that 
much for a good camera, then I’m just 
not going to take pictures, that all!” 

My friend riffled over the rest of the 
pages in the camera catalog, and tossed 
the book back on the table. “Besides,” 
he grumbled, “what would I use for 
money ?” 

Perhaps, as an outdoorsman not par- 
ticularly familiar with the ins and outs 
of photography, you've felt as my friend 
did when you started to investigate the 
question of what camera to buy. You 
probably believed, as many do, that in 
order to take good pictures you must 
have a costly camera. 

To get as clear an idea as possible 
of how little the cost of a camera af- 
fects the quality of photos, let’s see 
just what we get in an expensive cam- 
era that we don’t get in a cheaper one. 

In its simplest possible form, a cam- 
era consists of a light-tight chamber, 
at one end of which is placed the light- 
sensitive plate or film, and at the other 
a photographic lens. Mechanical means 
must be provided for regulating the 
time during which light is allowed to 
flow through the lens and impress an 
image on the film or plate. 

Since all of these features are abso- 
lutely essential to picture taking, the 
cheapest camera made has them. 

The question of light-tightness is not 
related to price, as all cameras made 
today, from the cheapest to the most 
expensive, are virtually perfect in this 
respect. Counting the simple box cam- 
era as the beginning of the price scale, 
the first improvement, for which you 
must pay more money and which ac- 
tually produces better results, is a 
change in the camera body that per- 
mits the lens to be focused so that ob- 
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A good, clear action shot, made with an anastigmot-lens camera costing about $12 
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jects at different distances may be 
sharply defined on the negative. This 
change usually is accomplished by fit- 
ting the lens to a mounting that can be 
moved closer to or farther away from 
the plate or film. A bellows makes this 
motion possible and at the same time 
keeps the interior of the camera in ab- 
solute darkness. Even the cheapest bel- 
lows made today is perfectly light-tight 
and stays that way for years. 

The length of the bellows draw af- 
fects the cost of the camera. The longer 
it is, the more elaborate the mechan- 
ism required, and the closer you can 
work to your subject. If you want big 
pictures of little objects, you will have 
to foot the bill fer a double-extension 
bellows draw. This feature has no ef- 
fect whatever on pictures taken at more 
than 4 or 5 ft. 

The more expensive camera bodies 
have vertical and horizontal adjust- 
ments, which permit the lens to be shift- 
ed sidewise or up and down. Although 
they are frequently useful in taking 
pictures of buildings without tipping 
the camera, which action would cause 
distortion, these adjustments are of 
trifling importance for ordinary snap- 
shot work. 


Other camera-body features designed 
for convenience but having no direct 
effect on the pictures are special find- 
ers and so on. The refiecting-mirror 
type of construction falls in this class. 
Theoretically, a reflecting-mirror cam- 
era will not take any better picture 
than one lacking this feature, provided 
that the latter is correctly focused and 
the view is properly composed. In ac- 
tual practice, however, the reflecting 
mirror produces a higher percentage of 
good pictures, especially when used 
hurriedly under difficult conditions. 

The quality of camera-body finish 
the use of real leather, and so forth 
—has nothing to do with picture making 
nor, as a rule, with the durability of 
the outfit. Artificial leathers and treat- 
ed fabrics will in some cases last long- 
er than real leather. 

So far as the camera body is con- 
cerned, the two really vital require- 
ments are that it be strongly built and 
that there be a means for accurately 
adjusting the focus of the lens. 

The lens is a vital part of the camera. 
Upon its quality depends the picture’s 
sharpness, snap, and brilliance. The 
cheapest photographic lens you can 
buy is the type fitted to the simplest 
box cameras. Their optical qualities 
are so poor that these lenses cannot be 
used at a stop larger than F'/11, which 
means that they can be used for snap- 
shots only on bright, sunny days. Even 
at this stop, they do not give a sharp 
image, except in the central area of 
the picture. 

Logically, the next step up from the 
single, achromatic lens is to the doub- 
let, or rapid-rectilinear type, which was 
the best lens made before the anastig- 
mat was invented. While the rapid-rec- 
tilinear is a much better lens in every 
way than the cheap, single lens, it is 
hardly worth buying today because the 
low-priced anastigmat lens costs but 
little more and (Continued on page 40) 
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Wouldn't you pay a dime 
for a movie of it? 


VACATION DAYS... 


life on the 


range. One thrilling scene after another. 
And Ciné-Kodak Eight wiil save each 


scene in movies for less than 10¢.* 


How can Movies cost so little? 


An entirely new type of film does the trick, made 
especially for Ciné-Kodak Eight . . . this film 
gives you four times as many movies per foot. A 
twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight Film 
runs just as long on the screen as 100 feet of any 
other home movie film... and there’s no loss of 
quality—the movies are bright and clear. 


sk Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 
scenes—each as long as the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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While the Eight fits your pocket, it’s a real full- 
fledged movie camera, beautifully made—and 
as easy to use as a Brownie. Best of all, it costs 
only $34.50. 

For movies that fit the budget... see the Eight, 
and the movies it makes, at your dealer’s today. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.... 
Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


Saws Kodak EIGHT 
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Good Photos With Low-Priced Cameras 


Caught by a cheap camera. When light is good and 
action is not too fast, any amateur can do as well 


gives far better results in every way. 

Once you get into the anastigmat- 
lens class, you have reached the top, 
so far as picture quality is concerned. 
Many persons believe that a fast anas- 
tigmat lens, which cost a lot more 
money, is better for all kinds of pic- 
tures than a slower, cheaper anastig- 
mat lens. This, emphatically, is not 
true. The single advantage of the fast- 
er types of lenses is that they permit 
snapshots to be made under poorer con- 
ditions of light than slower types of 
lenses. 

An F/6.3 antastigmat lens, for ex- 
ample, is just as good and, in some 
cases, a shade better than a faster 
F'/4.5 lens, if the picture does not re- 
quire a stop larger than F'/6.3. 

Furthermore, when the light is too 
poor to take a snapshot at F/6.3 but 
the subject and conditions permit the 
use of a tripod or some other steady 
rest for the camera, you will get a bet- 
ter picture with an F'/6.3 lens at 1/10- 
second exposure than you will with an 
F/4.5 lens at 1/25-second. 

The lens problem, then, resolves it- 
self into just this: It will in every way 
pay you to get an anastigmat lens, but, 
since a relatively slow and inexpensive 
anastigmat will take care of nine tenths 
of your picture-taking requirements, 
you will have to decide for yourself 
whether the extra cost of the faster 
lens is, in your estimation, justified be- 
cause it makes it possible for you to 
take snapshots in poorer light. 

The simplest possible shutter me- 
chanism is the one fitted to the ordi- 
nary box camera. Pushing the lever 
back and forth rotates a disk which 
has an aperture that passes in front of 
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the lens, giving an expo- 
sure of about 1/25 second. 
There also is a lever which, 
when pulled out, causes 
the shutter disk to stop 
with the aperture over the 
lens so that you can make 
time exposures. 

Somewhat better is the 
simple between-the-lens 
type, usually fitted to rap- 
id rectilinear and the low- 
est-priced anastigmats.*So 
far as control of exposure 
is concerned, this type of 
shutter is little improve- 
ment over the disk shut- 
ter. If a wire release is 
fitted, time exposures can 
be taken more easily with- 
out jarring the camera. 
The chief advantage of 
such shutter, compared 
with the box-camera 
equipment, is the iris dia- 
phragm, which permits 
easy and accurate setting 
of the lens opening. 

The feature that all 
shutters of this type lack 
is an automatic control of 
shutter exposure, from 
snapshot speed down to 
one second. 

This feature is valuable to the out- 
doorsman because the light in woods 
pictures may be so poor that even a 
fast lens will require a 1/10 or 1/5 sec- 
ond. You cannot make such brief ex- 
posures with any degree of accuracy 
by hand with the shutter set at B, 
which causes it to open when you press 
the wire release and close when you 
let go. Cameras, with shutters having 
this feature, cost more because of the 
delicate and complicated control mech- 
anism. 

To get snapshot exposure at speeds 
of 1/200 second or less, you need still 
more elaborate and costly construction 
in the shutter. Speeds beyond 1/100 
second will be used only occasionally 
by the outdoorsman unless he special- 
izes in fast, action pictures. 

The self-timing feature, fitted to the 
most expensive shutters, consists of an 
extra train of tiny gear wheels and a 
retard device. The delayed action gives 
you time to get into the picture your- 
self after you touch off the release. 
This feature is valuable also in flash- 
light work, as it permits you to move 
away from the camera to a point sev- 
eral feet nearer the subject, or to one 
side, and thus get more effective light 
from a single flash bulb, or to get a 
side-lighted effect if you want it. 

If this particular feature appeals to 
you, it can be obtained with any type 
of wire-release camera merely by pur- 
chasing a small device that hooks onto 
the end of the wire release. This accom- 
plishes the same result as a built-in 
self-timer. 

The question of camera cost, then, is 
easily answered. For nine tenths of the 
pictures you are likely to want, the 


features for which you pay up to three 
fourths of the price of an expensive 
camera do not add a thing to picture 
quality, provided you know how to 
make the most of the possibilities of an 
inexpensive outfit. 

I certainly do not mean to imply that 
the price of expensive cameras is not 
justified, or that you are wasting money 
if you buy one. The added convenience 
of special features, the higher-speed 
lenses which increase the likelihood of 
good pictures in poor light, and high- 
speed shutters which make it possible 
to capture fast, action pictures, all are 
distinctly worth while. But, if you 
can’t afford them, you still can enjoy 
nine tenths of photography as well as 
the more fortunately situated fellow 
who can afford anything he wants. 

Remember, too, that the three most 
essential requirements for successful 
picture taking cannot be purchased in 
any camera store or be fitted to any 
camera at any price. They are pic- 
ture-taking skill, knowledge, and ex- 
perience. 


(Conner fps 


Panchromatic Film 


Question: What is the real advantage of pan- 
chromatic film? I don’t seem to notice much 
difference when I use it.—J. D. G., Nev. 


Answer: For many photographic subjects 
there is no particular advantage in using pan- 
chromatic film, at least outdoors. However, 
when you attempt to “shoot” anything that is 
all or partly red or yellow in color, and that in- 
cludes human faces, panchromatic film makes 
them look more natural by “seeing’’ the red 
tones to which orthochromatic film is virtually 
color-blind.—A. P. L. 


Best Focus Point 


Question: In photographing a group of peo- 
ple at different distances from the camera, 
should I focus on the nearest, the farthest or 
one in the middle?—W. K., Pa. 


Answer: If the members of the group are all 
equally important, focus on the one represent- 
ing the average distance, use the slowest shut- 
ter speed that is practical and the smallest stop 
the light will permit. If one person in the group 
is talking or explaining something to the rest, 
then you certainly should focus on this indi- 
vidual. In any case, follow the shutter speed 
and diaphragm opening instructions above.— 
A. P. L. 


Pictures Gray and Dull 


Question: All my pictures seem to be gray 
and dull, without any snap and sparkle to them. 
What causes this trouble? I do my own devel- 
oping and printing. This trouble has only lately 
appeared. I am sure I have made no change in 
the finishing or in the type of film or paper I am 
using.—T. W. F., Cal. 


Answer: Ordinarily, such pictures are the 
result of the use of too soft a printing paper or 
underdevelopment of the negative. However, as 
you specifically mention that the trouble has ap- 
peared just recently and you are sure the proc- 
essing has nothing to do with it, I suggest that 
you carefully examine the lens. You are quite 
likely to find that the interior surfaces have be- 
come fogged and dust-covered. If the lens ap- 
pears clean and bright, then look for a defect in 
the bellows that may be letting in light in such 
a way that it does not strike directly on the film 
but is first diffused about the inside ot the cam- 
era. General fogging of this kind will produce 
the kind of pictures you are getting.—A. P. L. 
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Mackerel on a Fly Rod 


(Continued from page 28) 


This was, in all probability, true. But, 

whatever he was, he decimated my fly, 

shredding it carefully and thoroughly. 

He was extinguished with a blow from 

| the gaff handle and I tied on another fly. 

A period of quiet ensued, though the 

| fishermen on the next boat continued their 

derricking and I soon became the object 

of some good-natured raillery. Suddenly 

a quick, hard pull at my fly was followed 

| by hysterical efforts below the surface. 

The line ran out, went slack, ran out 

again; the rod bent nearly double and 

then straightened as a 4-pound mackerel 

shot suddenly out of the water. His 

R saffron spots showed clearly against the 

glittering silver of his side. He proved 

a thorough gentleman, fighting it out at 

{ a considerable distance from the boat 

without attempting the pleasure of en- 

tangling the line about the propeller 

§ blades. Fortunately, too, he did not sound 

; and force me, with my light fly rod, to 

attempt to pump him as would have 

been necessary with an amberjack or 
tuna. 

After three more mackerel had suc- 
cumbed to the streamer fly I felt a vague 
resistance and heard the reel click in a 
slow, determined manner. I remembered 











i as to the nature of my quarry. 





E FINALLY turned, influenced by his 

own volition as much as any stress 
that I exerted, and came boring along 
toward the boat under which he went 
with no thought of the occupants above. 
I switched my rod around the stern, 
} whereupon he went back again and I 
resumed my former position. Irritated 
at the phlegmatic beast I gave him the 
butt and he finally responded sufficiently 
to come to the surface. My astonishment 
was great when I saw a large sail-catfish 
wallowing in the trough of the waves, 
the hook having transfixed a whisker. 
We got him aboard and, while I was dis- 





} | engaging the hook, he spiked me with 
his sharp fin. I pulled it out with diffi- 
| culty and viewed with considerable 
| alarm the small, blue hole that showed 


| the point of entry. Although the trivial 
wound was dosed with a liberal appli- 
cation of an antiseptic, I soon felt the 
poison steal up my arm and center in 
the armpit. 


I continued fishing and succeeded in 
catching eight more mackerel but my 
| encounter with the catfish had consider- 


| ably dulled the edge of the sport and I 
| was finally forced to desist. I was never- 
theless happy in the realization that I 
had proved that Spanish mackerel could 
| actually be taken successfully on a slen- 
| der fly rod. 








| | TO PLANT 43,000,000 FISH 


ORE than 18,000,000 pike-perch, 

hatched from eggs obtained at Lake 

| Champlain under a cooperative arrange- 

ment with the Vermont Fish and Game 

Department, are being introduced into 
Connecticut lakes. 

The distribution is part of the Spring 

| pond and lake restocking program 

which also includes plantings of over 

| 25,000,000 yellow-perch fry and will in- 

clude plantings of approximately 300,000 

| Small-mouth black bass. The bass will 

| be planted only in selected ponds where 


bass spawning areas have been estab- 


x 
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lished and closed to fishing. 
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; that with the slackened tide my fly had | 
: sunk deep and my curiosity was aroused 





WORLD’S RECORD LAKE TROUT. 7o Capt. E. W. Bennett, 
219 Massachusetts Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., went the thrill of catching the world’s 
largest lake trout. This remarkable specimen was 46'/2 inches long, 32 inches 
in girth, and tipped the scales at exactly 48 pounds, 


SPEAKING OF RECORDS ... 


When a man catches the largest fish or distills the finest whisky, he 
establishes a record that lifts him to a high place in sport or industry. 
Smooth, rare old whiskies . . . the product of eighty years’ distilling 
experience ... have made the name Hiram Walker famous through- 
out the world. To serve Hiram Walker’s whisky, or to order it by 
name, stamps oneself a judge of what is best in liquors. So, when you 
drink to a record maker, do so with the whisky that has made a record. 
Firelight shadows grow softer; fish stories become more plausible; 


friendships grow mellower. . . when the toast is with Hiram Walker. 






HIRAM WALKER’S “CANADIAN CLUB” 


This whisky has been made in the same slow way 
... from the same secret formula... for more 
than 40 years. The finest grains we can buy are 
patiently ground between ancient millstones that 
came from France. We nurse this liquor through 
vat and still, then barrel it in special casks made 
of Ozark Mountain oak and charred in oak fire. 
**Canadian Club’’ is a straight whisky, aged six 
years in rack-houses kept at summer heat. Bottled 
in bond under the supervision of the Canadian 
Government. On sale throughout the world—and 
everywhere a favorite. Distilleries at Walkerville, 
Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois, 





BONDED 
WHISKIES 
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EVERAL years azo some 

frieads and myself were in the 

Adirondacks on an alleged 

trout-fishing expedition; but a 
severe drought and extreme heat 
had turned the trip into a card 
party. Not a trout could we raise, 
no matter how hard we tried. 

We were near the Racquette River 
so I suggested trying some pike fish- 
ing. The suggestion was greeted 
with hoots and howls, but after much 
persuasion, George agreed to take 
the trip with me. He said he would 
go only to keep me company, cer- 
tainly not to catch such easy prey as 
“snakes,” which was his disparaging 
name for pike. 

Having no pike tackle, we took 
our trout rods and some buck-tail 
streamer flies. This brought another 
loud laugh. The gang ridiculed the 
idea of a pike’s taking a fly. But 
their skepticism did not trouble me, 
because I had frequently taken both 
pike and pickerel with streamer flies. 

On reaching the river we inquired 
about the best locations for pike. 
“They ketches. ’em mostly in the 
still water,” a native told us, point- 
ing to a quiet, swampy stretch. 
“But,” he added, “They ain’t ketchin’ 
any now. Haven't been since the 
spell.” 

George looked at me quizzically. “Let’s 
try it, anyway,” I coaxed. 

Two hours of casting and trolling net- 
ted three small chubs. George was plain- 
ly bored and had begun to make stinging 
remarks. 

“Let's try the big pool at the foot of 
the rapids,” I ventured. “This water is 
lifeless.”” George grunted to show his dis- 
gust. Nevertheless I started for the rap- 
ids. As we entered the pool, we saw 
several large fish break in a quiet eddy 
at the far side. Excited myself, I noted a 
gleam of interest in George's eyes. 

“You try for them,” I suggested, “I'll 
hold the boat.” 

George cast over the fish but nothing 
happened. He tried many times, retriev- 
ing his fly with slow jerks. The pike kept 
jumping but would not touch his fly. 

“So it doesn’t take any skill to catch 
‘snakes,’”’ I remarked. 

“Why, they never take flies,” retorted 
George. “What you need for them is live 
bait. I'm going to quit.” 

“You wouldn't quit a rising trout with- 
out trying several flies and different 
methods,” I said. “If you'll take the ad- 
vice of a poor pike-fisherman, perhaps 
you'll catch some fish. The minnows in 
the water have a reddish glint, and swim 
fast. Why not try that gold-body, rusty- 
red streamer, and fish it fast?” 

He did. The fly passed over the scene 
of activity but nothing happened. George 
turned to me with a taunt on his lips but 


hot 
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A noble fighter gives up the struggle. To land 
such a pike you need high skill or low cunning 


at that moment a fish struck and nearly 
tore the rod from his hand. The first 
rush of the pike was swift, and ended in 
a wild leap. My partner kept too much 
strain on the line and the leader broke. 

“The pike isn’t a game fish?” I asked. 

“Rats!” he snapped. “Give me another 
fly.” 

There are two important fishing facts 
to be learned from this incident. One is 
that you should locate feeding or active 
fish, if you expect to catch any, and the 
other is that it is necessary to present 
your lure in such a way that the fish re- 
ceive only an impression of it instead of 
getting a plain view. 

The heat of the still-water stretches 
had lowered the vitality of the fish and 
made them indifferent to food. On the 
other hand, the water of the pool was 
kept invigorating by the oxygen picked 
up at the rapids. Consequently the fish 
in this section were full of energy, wary 
and finicky. A fly, worked slowly through 
them, was readily recognized as a fraud, 
but, when it was retrieved at high speed, 
the pike saw only a streak of red and 
gold, suggesting a minnow escaping. 
They, therefore, struck. 

Where small pike are numerous, an- 
glers are inclined to regard the entire 
species as a nuisance. They get the name 
of being easily caught and undesirable. 
But large pike don’t strike any more 
readily than large fish of any other 
species. To get them you must use your 
head and all the skill you possess. 

Large pike usually select a location 


where food is most likely to be 
plentiful. Most of the larger ones 
got that way because they were wiser 
and stronger than their fellows. Let 
me illustrate with an incident. 

Last summer we were fishing a 
wilderness pond. Ordinary fishing 
over the shallow weed beds brought 
a great number of small pike to net 
but we never saw a fish over 6 lbs. 

“I thought there were large pike 
in this pond,” I said to my guide. 

“There are,” he insisted, “but you 
can hardly ever catch ’em.” 

“Where are they?” I asked. 
like to try them.” 

“I know where there are several 
big ones,” said the guide. “One ‘uses’ 
over there under that log.” He 
pointed to a place near shore where 
a large pine tree had fallen into the 
water. “There’s a deep hole under 
that log an’ a lot of squirrels fall in- 
to the water. That pike likes red 
squirrels.” 

Just then we heard a commotion 
in the trees above the log. Two red 
squirrels were fighting so furiously 
that they lost all caution and came 
tumbling down, fighting all the way. 
They dropped into the water with a 
splash. As they swam to shore there 

was a swirl of water and one of them 
disappeared. 

“Did you see that?” I gasped. 
let me cast this plug in there.” 

“Not too fast,” advised my guide. “If 
you throw that thing in there you'll only 
make him suspicious. Here’s a red-squir- 
rel skin I made into a bait. Try that.” 

“If that pike is as wary as all that,” I 
thought, “I'd better cast the lure to the 
log and then pull it off.” I did this. As 
the improvised lure struck the water I 
started working it in an imitation of a 
swimming squirrel. It must have been a 
good imitation for the huge pike struck 
with a resounding splash. 

“T’ve been after that fish for two year,” 
commented my guide. “Made that bait 
especially for him but I never thought of 
pulling it off the log that way.” 

It was a simple trick but simplicity 
often works on big fish. 

“There’s where another hangs out.” 
This time my guide pointed to a little, 
rock-bound cove. The water looked deep 
and it was—some 25 ft. “Ain’t never 
figured out what that fish feeds on regu- 
lar but expect it’s minnies.” 

“Probably a wabbling spoon would be 
the best bet,” I suggested. 

From our position out in the pond, I 
cast to the shore. I worked the cove 
thoroughly but never got a touch. 

“Guess he ain’t strikin’,” said guide. 

“You’re probably right,” I admitted, 
“but, tell me, do you know the formation 
of that bottom?” 

“Yes. It’s tolerable shallow near shore. 


“I'd 


“Just 
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Then it slopes out to the deep water.” 

“Then I think we'd better fish the cove 
from shore. That pike is hanging deep, 
and, when I cast from the deep water to 
the shore, the spoon travels so high when 
I'm retrieving that he doesn’t see it. Now, 
if I cast from shore, I can let the spoon 
sink to bottom, and, then when I retrieve, 
it will follow along the slope of the 
bottom instead of away from it. In that 
way it will be seen by the fish.” 

This seemed to be drawing things 
pretty fine but it worked. I got three 
pike, and they were all large fellows. 
This rule of fishing is of great value. 
Always, when fish are hanging deep, 
select your casting position so that, when 
retrieving, your lure will follow the con- 
tour of the bottom instead of traveling 
away from it at an angle. Much precious 
time is wasted by fishing a lure where it 
can’t be seen by a fish. 

Large pike are as choosy as the most 
fastidious trout. This is especially true 
when they are jumping. Although I have 
made plenty of unsuccessful experiments 
with pike that the two following incidents 
show what can be done: 

Both incidents took place on the same 
pond within two days, showing how 
quickly conditions change. The first day 
was one of those infernally dead ones. 
We couldn’t get a strike and didn’t see a 
fish move until late in the afternoon. 
Then the pond became suddenly active. 
Every large pike in it seemed to be feed- 
ing near the surface. 


OGGEDLY I went through my whole 
assortment of plugs and spoons. I 
fished them in all sorts of ways. My part- 
ner even tried live minnows and frogs. 

“It’s hopeless,” I groaned. 

“You haven't tried the pork rind.” 

“Don't believe it will do any good,” I 
replied. 

“Then I'll try it,” said he. 

The pork rind was large and thick. Slit- 
ting the ends of one of the largest pieces, 
he attached it toa small spinner. Just as 
he got it ready, a large pike broke water 
about 20 ft. from the boat. He cast the 
pork rind over the fish, and started re- 
trieving. The pike followed the lure. We 
could see his wake on the surface. When 
the bait was 3 ft. from the boat, the pike 
suddenly rushed, and hooked himself 
solidly. My partner’s hunch had worked. 
From then until dark, we had some sport. 

The second day was full of action. We 
didn’t see a fish jump but underwater 
lures brought many strikes from medium- 
sized fish, and almost any plug or spoon 
brought results. At 5:30, however, con- 
ditions suddenly changed. The pike 
started to jump but we couldn’t get them 
to take our lures. Our first thought was 
of the pork rind which had been so suc- 
cessful two days before. The pike would 
not even look at it. Once again we went 
through our assortment of lures. I used 
every one I had, but got no strike. 

“Here's a splash plug,” said my com- 
panion. “I’ve never caught a fish on it, 
and don’t expect to now, but here goes.” 
The plug was a bright, rainbow color. 
It didn’t seem that any fish would be 
fool enough to strike it, but, when my 
friend started jerking it across the sur- 
face of the water, with splashes and 
great disturbance, he was immediately 
rewarded by the strike of a huge pike. 

I had nothing with me which even re- 
motely resembled that plug. I never 
thought I would need a lure so atrocious- 
looking. So all I could do was to watch 
my comrade take pike after pike, while 
I sat twirling my thumbs. It was a well- 
needed lesson. It does not pay to get to 
the point where you think you know 
what fish will take and what they won’t 
take.—Ray Bergman. 
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Inexpensive Tackle Box 


ERE is my idea of an inexpensive kit 

for the man who only goes fishing 
once in a while and wants everything to- 
gether when the call comes. The large 
box is one usually used to keep valuable 
papers. Used as a tackle box, it holds a 
reel, leader pouch, snips, oil, a standard- 
compartment fly box, and my pet fly con- 
tainers, which are aluminum shaving- 
soap cans costing two bits apiece. For 
going light, two of these cans fit nicely 
in a shirt pocket. The whole outfit rests 
conveniently in a coat pocket and every- 
thing is there but the net.—Joe Peller, 
N.Y. 

















Special Leader Box Felts 


Ry! a disk of felt out of an old hat to 
fit loosely the ordinary round, alumi- 


num leader-box. Make radial cuts with 


ALTERNATE TONGUES 
BENT DOWNWARD 





FELT DISK 


a razor blade to form eight little tongues 
with the small end pointing outward. 
Push alternate tongues out slightly to 
one side of the felt. These form four 
felt hooks on which a leader can be 
wound. Push the other four tongues 
the opposite way and wind on another 
leader. This keeps two leaders neat 
and readily available on one piece of 
felt. I find my leader box holds three of 
these felts nicely. Before going fishing I 
moisten the felts in the box and by the 
time I reach the fishing place the leaders 
are ready to use. On returning I lay the 
felt pads, with the leaders wound on, out 
to dry. When they dry I return them to 
the box for safe keeping.—Fred J. John- 
son, Col. 








Ask your SS 
dealer to show \ WHOOPEE | 
you these new Pflueger ‘i TN el 
Baits. Take them out and SO a 
use them. They will add }\ \ 
greatly to your success and x 
pleasure. Pflueger makes Baa 
Reels, Baits, Hooks and 
accessories for every type }& 
of fishing. Their design, Jagan 
material and workmanship 
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PFLUEGER 
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LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 


CASTING REEL 


With a No- 
tangle Reel you 
can cast all day, 
fast or slow, 
even against the 
wind, with never 
a snarl or tangle. A rugged, pre- 
cision made, chromium plated, and 
beautiful reel at $10.00. Try it at 
your favorite dealer—Or have a 
Notangle Unit installed in your present 
South Bend, Shakespeare, or Heddon 
No. 4, 206, and 215 at $3.50, and 
Shakespeare Marhoff at $5.00. 


DARDEVLE 


For better casting 
and more fish use 
Genuine Dardevle 
Lures. Beware 
of counter- 
feits. 





Pat. Pend 









Pat. 
Pend. 


Illustrated is the 


f pA improved scale fin- 
ish Dardevle. ew 

Pw scale finishes 75c each 
el - regular Dardevles all 
Us F sizes 50c. Send for catalog 


BG and mention dealer's name. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 


135 Cadillac Square, Dept. L., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


92-D Fulton Street, 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
New York City 











Special! Bass Leaders! 


Three, finest quality, 4% ft. extra heavy bass 
leaders, $1.00. Or three 6 ft. medium, $1.00. 
Free list of fly and leader making supplies. 
Handsome, bound book, illustrates every step 
in fly making, $2.00. 132 page complete cata- 


log, with valuable hints, 
10c. PAUL Hi. ave 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. _ Detroit, Mich. [| 





—_ 

Big Game Hunting |y Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Cure for Tyee Fever 


(Continued from page 13) 





A feminine angler with a prize Tyee catch 


buoy spar every morning waiting for 
dawn. They fish till 9 or 10 o’clock and 
then go home, not because they are 
satisfied with their capture or convinced 
that they can’t catch a Tyee, but be- 
cause they are famished. That a big 
fish is landed now and again at high 
tide does not help them any. 

But, you ask, who would care to catch 
more than one such fish at a tide? Why, 
anyone who has contracted Tyee fever. 
After you have caught a 30-pounder, 
which in your bent-pin days would have 
seemed a whale of the rolling deep, you 
hanker for a 40-pounder, and when you 
have climbed that rung, a 50-pound 
leviathan looks like the only thing 
worth living for. The diamond award— 
over 60 pounds—is of course in the back 
of every club member’s head. And, when 
a rod-and-liner sees some numskull 
catch such a monarch on a hand line, 
he feels that the fortunate one should 
be sent to the electric chair. This of 
course does not prevent some youngster, 
not yet old enough for first fuzz on his 
chin, from coming out before school 
and snagging the monster of the season 
right in the presence of several scien- 
tific gentlemen from abroad who, with 
swank outfits and hired guides, have 
been trying for a week to get a nibble. 

Tyee is partial to the fair ones, too, 
and the fisherman who initiates his 
wife intentionally is just plumb dumb. 
For she will catch all the fish—while 
hubby rows and gaffs and plays gillie 
and will crow over him. No serious re- 
sults are likely to come of such bicker- 
ings, however, for any judge could see 
that such couples are ideally mated, one 
as goofy as the other. 


= pursuit of Tyee is quite a differ- 
ent game from salmon fishing in east- 
ern America, and the lures that are used 
make old-country Jock Scotts, with 
their long poles and salmon flies, howl 
in horror. The bait for the western 
king is a metal blade of bronze, silver 
or brass, set to wabbling crazily by the 
forward motion of the boat. These lures 
are from 2% to about 9 inches long. 
The tiny ones are usually found on the 
lines of Scotchmen, the oversized ones 
dangled by such as Skipper Nordin who 
makes the largest extant lures from 
sheet metal bought at wholesale. In a 
steady hand, the Nordin model might 
be used in a pinch to fry an egg. 

But don’t hold it against the Tyee 
that he will strike a lure like that. By 


the time he reaches the river mouth, 
the king is through with mundane 
things such as food, so he must be in- 
sulted and badgered into striking. The 
average mill-run fisherman west of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick doesn’t 
greatly care what the king of salmon 
strikes at or for, just so long as he 
gives his wallop to something that has 
a hook attached. 

Once the Tyee microbe has entered 
the blood stream and the victim has 
gone goofy, the disease, like poison ivy, 
eczema and such ailments, becomes re- 
curring, breaking out with equal viru- 
lence at the same time year after year. 
Symptoms appear the last week in 
July, the malady running its course in 
August. Usually it is contracted out at 
the river mouth where, even in the dark- 
before dawn, the plunging and 
splashing is loud as these leviathans 
disport and carry on the one and only 
courtship of their lives. For the Tyee, 
to spawn is to die, a noble sacrifice. 
Still, not every life ends in romance. 


ness 


T IS in this atmosphere of love, trage- 
dy, and death that the would-be fisher- 
man contracts the ailment most viru- 
lently, especially when the king refuses 
to strike. A man at such time swears 
under his breath and goes home dis- 
gusted. But a woman so scorned will 
swear to come back and will do so as 


long as she has enough money to hire 
a guide, or so long as she can bully her 
husband or some other woman into 
taking her. In extreme cases she will 
even row herself. Frail little women 
come out sometimes. Heaven knows 
what they would do with a big fish 


when hooked. When I asked one little 
woman, she replied, “I’d play him out 
good, tie him up and row to shore— 
I'd get him!” 

Tyee angling is a strenuous game, the 
battle hot and stubborn while it lasts. 
The strike of the king is no ordinary 
nibble, but the jerk of a scared calf. 
That first blow has parted heavy lines 
and snapped stout rods. Usually after 
his first reel-screaming dash, the Tyee 
digs down deep, uses his weight and 
strength and saws wood. Sometimes he 
will sweep up, and jump and shake his 
head savagely—a _ thrilling moment! 
Again he may sound, stand on his head 
deep down, a position from which not 
even heavy hand tackle can drag him. 
You are never sure of him till he is in 
the boat, and not always then 

A story goes the rounds yearly of a 
big Tyee that jumped out of a wash 
boiler—brought along by a finicky fish- 
erman to keep the boat clean—and went 
back with a flop to his native briny 
after being hooked, played, gaffed, and 
clubbed! 

It would appear that women get the 
Tyee fever worse than men. I know one 
husband who can never get out alone 
till his better half has a lead of about 
four fish. And the poor devil makes the 
spoons, polishes them twice a day, rigs 
the tackle, pays for any that is lost, 
does the rowing, the guiding (under 
orders); gaffs the fish, and lugs the 
brute home where, after weighing it, 
he scales and cleans it, cuts it up, and 
packs the surplus off to the neighbors. 

No, a logging tractor could not drag 
the secret from me, but I'll admit this 
much: Yes, I am Tyee goofy! 
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Only with Heddons 


“RIVER-RUNTS 
Cau per exjoy zeal 


eel 
Have YOU Tried It? 


If not, you are missing the fishing thrill of 
a lifetime. The “‘big babies’’ sure go for 
Heddon’s “Runt,” 
like lure with the teasing, wiggling action. 
One old-timer calls it— 


“Better than aBucketof LIVE MINNOWS” 


It’s a “natural” as a fish-getter for Bass, Pike, 
Pickerel, etc., also salt-water game fish. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-81, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Also makers of Heddon ‘‘Tempered Bamboo”’ 


Heddon Baits 
Stream’s 


Robert Page Lincoln 


Sportsman and Author, and 
an enthusiastic ‘“‘Runt-Caster”’ 


FOR 23 YEARS 





Diving,” $1; 







a midget-size, minnow- 


Fish Contests 


“Ri R Spook” 

Heddon “River-Runt-Spoo 
You can see through it — but it won’t break! 
A guaranteed fish-getter and excellent caster. 
Length 25¢ in. Weight 
. “Slow-Sinking,”’ $1; *‘Floating-and- 
“Jointed-Floating,”’ $1.25. 

All popular finishes including— 

Twonew“SHORE-MINNOW” finishes 
XRS—“Silver-Shiner’”’; and 
XRG —“‘Glistening-Green.”’ 
Just like those transparent 
**shore-minnows”’ 
and 

dealer does not handle. 
Free Catalog §7¢),<'Fish Gent 


postpaid on request. Write for copy. 


and “Pal’’ Steel Rods (150) 
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than did any other 
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Be Sure ¥25.0e5° 
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... “the Little Bait 
that gets the Big 
Fish’? — NOT made 
of wood. 
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Each Bass over 10 Ibs. 
That’s the kind you 
get when you go 
“Runt-Casting”’ 
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ANGLERS QUERIES 


Bug Casting Rod 


Question: I can't tell you the exact weight 
of my fly rod but it cost about $12. It is 9 
ft. long and has what I would consider a slight- 
ly more wet than dry-fly action. I have been 
using an E level line and a 6-ft. level leader 
for bass bugs, spinner-and-fly combinations and 
light, metal lures. In using the little wooden 
fly-rod mouse, I have trouble in getting it off 
the water. The cork-bodied bugs, come off the 
water a little easier, but I have trouble straight- 
ening out the cast. The bug usually hits the 
water after the knot where the leader joins the 
line and usually to one side or the other of line 
of cast. What causes this?—D. B. H., Mass. 


Answer: You are having difficulty because 
the rod you have lacks backbone. Bug casting 
and dry-fly fishing requires a rod with lots of 
power and snap. The sloppiness of your rod is 
also the reason you can not straighten out your 
cast. I know of no remedy except a new rod 
with sufficient power to handle the line.—R. B. 


Muskie Reel 


Question: I wish to purchase a new reel and 
would like to have your advice as to the size. I 
want a combination reel that will answer for a 
bait casting and trolling reel for bass, north- 
ern pike and muskie. Also kindly advise the 
proper line for the muskie fishing.—C. M. D., Mo. 


Answer: The regulation 100-yd. reel will be 
perfectly satisfactory for the fish you mention. 
Probably the line most used for muskie is about 
a 28-lb. test. I use an 18-lb. test and have found 
it entirely satisfactory. It is rare that you need 
more than 50 yd. of line, but it is sometimes 
best to have 100 yd. in order to bring the line 
far enough up on the reel to make casting easy. 
It is well to use 50 yd. of new line for casting 
and splice it to 50 yd. of an old line.—R. B. 


Night Feeders 


Question: Having seen how you have helped 
other men out, I have a question which has been 
troubling me for some time. Near my summer 
home on Cape Cod, Mass., there is a small 
creek which contains some fine trout. The place 
where I fish is about 1 mile from salt water 
and the water is a little salty. The trout are 
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called “salters” by the natives. I have no trou- 
ble in getting small fish, but the large ones, 
which I know are there, elude me. I have tried 
many different lures, but cannot locate the right 
one. What are the best flies or bait for these fish? 
I use a fine leader, and I am careful so I do not 
believe that I frighten the fish.—R. L. B., Mass. 


Answer: The large fish in your stream may 
feed only at night. It is frequently the case. If 
you have not used the following lures give them 
a try: buck-tails, brown and white, with jungle- 
cock eyes, in size 8, or a large dry fly, such as 
the gray or white Wulff or fan-wing flies, in 
sizes 8 and 10. 

Spinners might possibly turn the trick. The 
best of all spinners is the Colorado, size about 
2/0. If the water is fast, try a cast of three 
large wet flies—the patterns are not important. 
Move them swiftly across stream, causing the 
dropper flies to skip over the surface.—R. B. 


Bait Casting Outfit 


Question: I am planning to purchase an out- 
fit for casting % or 5-oz. baits. What is your 
advice in purchasing rod, reel and line? By 
that, I mean what length and weight rod, what 
reel, and what test and braid of line.—C. R., JI. 


For my own casting, of 54-oz. lures, 
I prefer a 5'%-ft. rod, weighing about 5 oz. 
A rod to cast such lures should have enough 
action to do so without swinging the arm 

The line to use depends on whether you wish 
one for perfect work or for long wear. Soft, 
braided, unwaterproofed silk in 8-lb. test makes 
the best line for easy casting. A 12-lb., water- 
proofed, braided silk casts well enough 

As to the reel, I would advise a level winder. 
It will give you more pleasure than a reel with- 
out the device.—R. B 


Answer: 


Fish Propagation 


Question: Do you know of any books on 
propagation of trout, bass, minnows, perch and 
bull heads? I have some ponds in which I am 
trying to raise bass and trout, and want to get 
such information as I can.—W. H. K., O. 


Answer: Booklets on fish propagation are 
printed by the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C.—R. B. 


Bass-Catching Birds 


Editor: I have not actually seen a bass catch 
a bird, as you say others have, but some years 
ago I saw a small-mouth jump 18 in. out of the 
water in an attempt to catch a sandpiper which 
flew close to the water.—M. L., Iowa. 


Editor: WHaving read your remarks about 
bass-catching birds, I now feel free to relate an 
experience of my own, During the summer of 
1932 I entered a large-mouth bass in a fishing 
ontest. This fish weighed 4 lb., 111% oz., and 
was taken from Heaton Lake. 

Upon dressing the bass, we examined its 
stomach. In it we found two entire legs, one 
wing, a bunch of small feathers and parts of a 
female blackbird. Until reading your remarks 
I always surmised that the bird was found dead 
and eaten by the bass. Of course, one can’t 
prove anything definite from this, but it does 
show that bass will eat birds if they get the 
chance.—F. J., Ohio. 


Note: I doubt that a bass would eat a dead 
bird. Of course, the bird might have been in- 
jured and was taken by the bass while struggling 
in the water.—R. B. 


Pearl Wobbler Protector 


Question: I wish to add a suggestion about 
lake-trout fishing, and to register a little kick 
about all fishing magazines. 

You say that the pearl wobbler is one of your 
pet lures but that it sometimes breaks on a hard 
strike. Try this stunt: Attach a copper-wire 
brace from the hook eye to the forward swivel. 
If a fish should happen to break the lure, the 
brace would hold and your fish would be saved. 

Now my kick. I try to keep a scrapbook of 
all helpful hints but, when I select something I 
, I find that it starts on one side of the page 
and ends on the opposite side so that I cannot 
paste it in—A. J. H., Jr., Mass. 


Ww 


it 






Answer: Thanks for your helpful suggestion 
regarding the pearl wobbler. It is rather tough 
to find articles you wish to put in the scrapbook 
printed on both sides of a page but that is 
something which cannot be helped. Personally 
I get around the difficulty by simply pasting the 
top edge of the page in the scrapbook. This 
leaves both sides available and is quite satis- 
factory.—R. B. 
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The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the latest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.9 
Showing the complete line 


Brit DEWitTrt Barts Div: 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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—and kicks up a lot of surface commotion 


Heddon New Fly-Rod Lure 










_ (2, .“FLAP-TAIL BUG” 
rn. New and different. 
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— always out of water. 
Excellent caster. 
Picks up easily. 
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No. 710 Series. Colors: 


WR—White&Red G—Grey Leth., 1% in. Wt., 
Y—All Yellow Br—Brown 1/10 oz. Each 75e. 
“FLAP-TAIL” MOUSE No.710GM 


Tiny mouse-like body, etc. With 
fur-finish. Beady eyes and leath- 
er ears. Price, 75c. 
Try these liveliest of Fly-Rod Lures 
for savage smashes 
Write for Heddon’s Latest Catalog 
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James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-83, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Thee HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how to set up and operate 
an inexpensive home labo- 
ratory with odds and ends 
of material available in 
Many thrilling, practical, 





home. 
useful experiments and tests, entertaining, 


every 


instructive, valuable, pointing the way to 
research and new discoveries. Many dia- 
grams and illustrations. Full cloth bound 


$1.00. 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
way 3 bird. Askins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book fr the standpoint of the 
rdinary h unter in the salends and on the shore. If 





holding ahead,” judging distance and figuring direc- 
tions are problems about which an expert can tell you 
something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
definitely and simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages 


25c postpaid 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 


ind cover 


New York, N. Y. 


Pickering Falls for the Brule 


(Continued from page 27) 


ing was ready. A cream-colored line 
squirted through the tip guide of his 3- 
ounce Leonard. At the end of a 15-foot 
leader was a No. 10 Brown Bivisible, 
sparsely tied. His execution was good. 
The fly streaked back and forth like a 
dragon fly, halted abruptly in midflight 
and settled softly to the quiet pool. 
Sometimes both Pete and I have broken 
our hearts over the pool, but it is money 
water any day of the year—only, woe to 
him who telegraphs the least sign of 
his presence. 

The fly floated, drifted downward im- 
perceptibly with the slow current. A 
huge fish nose came through the sur- 
face 3 feet in front of it and seized some- 
thing. It was a deliberate rise to an- 
other fly, but perhaps the trout had not 
seen Pickering’s fly. There was still a 
chance. But Pickering had to be care- 
ful. He was. He let the fly and leader 
float slowly back, taking no chance with 
retrieving it earlier and frightening the 
fish with the pick-up of the line. It 
seemed hours before it was back near 
the boat. He stripped in line and worked 
the rod again. No word was spoken by 
anyone. The big fellow rose again in 
the same place. The second cast dropped 
a yard in front of him, the leader curv- 
ing away from the rise. It was perfect. 
The moment had arrived. 


HE fish rose by the side of the al- 

most motionless fly. Pickering was 
about to retrieve it in disgust but Pete 
whispered hoarsely, “Don’t move it!” 

The fly floated another foot. Then it 
was gone and Pickering’s right wrist 
was suddenly tensed. The rod answered 
with a heavy throbbing and from the 
rear of the boat Solid Citizen West 
shouted: 

“Socko!” 

Pete plunged his paddle into the water 
and made for the center of the pool. 
The water was deeper there, and it was 
a safer place to be with such a fish on 
the line. The brown darted for the bank 
but Pickering snubbed him away. Pick- 
ering’s little rod was marvelously alive. 
Paul and I moved in closer, but not too 
close. This was to be a battle. Picker- 
ing’s leader tapered to 4X but he could 
win if he was careful. The brown leaped 
but once and we saw him—4 pounds, 
perhaps. Too big to jump more. 

Pete’s face was aglow with happiness, 
not so much for himself as for the vin- 
dication which his own river had giv- 
en him. He shrieked advice but did not 
forget to handle the boat. Pickering, in- 
wardly excited, but matter-of-fact as al- 
ways in time of great stress, played a 
masterful hand. There was a lull in the 
battle and Pete, with trembling hand, 
reached for the net. 

“Pick,” said Pete, 
just one question 
boy.” 

“Go ahead,” replied the attorney. 

“Will you admit now that there ever 
was a brown like that in the Never- 
sink?” 

Pickering was busy with his work but 
he made shift to answer. 

“Well, Pete,” he explained, in his best 
legal manner, “I’ve seen some just as 
big. This one’s a beauty but I’ve seen 
some that—” 

He never finished the sentence. Before 
any of us knew what was happening the 
side of the canoe began tipping and 
Pickering, who had been standing, the 


“T want to ask you 
before we net that 


better to see the fish, was swaying from 
side to side. The canoe was rolling dan- 
gerously. Pickering’s face was a picture 
of mingled surprise and apprehension. 
Once, in a fierce reach for balance, he 
almost regained his equilibrium but the 
pull of the fish was too much and, final- 
ly resignedly, dramatically, he performed 
the most nearly perfect parabola I have 
ever seen and went over the side into 
10 feet of ice-cold water. 

Miraculously, the canoe remained on 
an even keel and Solid Citizen West es- 
caped a ducking. The surface of the 
pool was split in a moment with the 
emerging head and shoulders of Harold 
Gregg Pickering. His feet must have 
pushed hard against that rocky bottom 
for he came half out of water in a grand 
surge, like a sea lion. His hat was gone. 
He blew water like an artesian well. His 
hair fell over his eyes in a bedraggled 
lick. I retrieved the rod—fishless now— 
and then picked up the other articles 
that had floated away. Solid Citizen 
West grimly stuck out a paddle and 
Pickering climbed back into the canoe 
over the bow. 

Nobody said much. Pickering divested 
himself of his dripping clothes and tried 
to dry out. It was growing dark in the 
deep Brule valley. Pete seemed unac- 
countably depressed but Pickering 
buoyed him up with words of good 
cheer. We hurried to the canoe dock 
and quit the stream. The whitethroats 
were hitting it up as we drove back over 
the trail to the main road through the 
Norway pines and the peace of a beauti- 
ful summer sunset spread over the land. 

We dropped Pickering at his hotel. 
Thoughts of the lost fish were still in 
our minds but the topic had become ta- 
boo, so greatly hurt had Pete seemed at 
the turn of events. As Pickering was 
about to leave, with another bellhop 
lugging his accessories and impedimen- 
ta, Pete suddenly stuck out his hand to 
say good-by. 

“Pick,” said Solid Citizen West ‘with 
a twinkle in his eye. “I’m sorry you lost 
that fish.” 


“Yes?” said Pickering, expectantly. 
“T've got a confession to make,” said 
Pete. “I really believe you didn’t de- 


serve to catch that trout after what you 
said about my river.” 

“IT knew it,” said Harold Gregg Pick- 
ering without flinching. “I got just what 
[ had coming to me.” 


“Sure,” breathed Solid Citizen West, 
as though a load had been lifted from 
his mind. 

“And what’s the confession?” asked 
Pickering. 

“I tipped you in on furpose,” declared 


Solid Citizen West. “Did I do right?” 
“You did,” answered Harold Gregg 
Pickering. 


Last U. S. Caribou 


A vast boggy swamp north of Upper 
Red Lake, Minn., provides a home for 
the only remaining native caribou with- 
in the 48 states, and conservationists 
are working to provide protection for 
this remnant of the species. 

About a dozen woodland caribou con- 
stitute the Minnesota herd. Their range 
was the scene a few years ago of drain- 
age operations that failed, and the area 
is now a State refuge for caribou, moose, 
deer, grouse, waterfowl, beavers, and 
other wild life. 
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With an expert cook as guide, we welcomed an excuse to stop for a bite of lunch 


Wily Mr. Richardson 


(Continued from 


acceptable in a few instances. Surface 
baits were ignored. 

Strange to say, the muskellunge is a 
home-loving creature. At first glance, 
no one would ever suspect it. But, year 
after year, you will find the same fish in 
practically the same spot, dozing in a 
bed of weeds, scratching its belly on the 
rough edge of a granite bowlder, scowl- 
ing at all the other big fish in the 
vicinity, and trying to outwit the little 
ones. 

The guides—and in 
have never met better ones than these 
Ontario lads—know their fish and are 
familiar with their habits. To them, Old 
3aldy, who makes his home within a 
mile of Cedar Island, Bill, the monster 
at the Portage, and Methuselah, a moss- 
grown old demon down at the Narrows 
who simply glares at visitors and has 
never been known to strike at any sort 
of bait, are regular institutions. 

Through lore of this sort I became 
acquainted with “Mister Richardson,” a 
delectable individual who long made his 
home near a place called Painted Rock, 
in Sabaskong Bay. He was not a large 
fish when I first met him in 1927, not 
more than a 20-pounder. But even as 
an adolescent, he was a muskie of dis- 
tinction. Maybe he had been properly 
trained. At any rate, he was a first- 
class tackle buster, right from the start. 

The fish got his name from a Chicago 
friend of mine, named Richardson, who 
got the first recorded strike. Richard- 
son brought the fish up to the surface 
but the hook failed to hold. At that 
time, the guide noted a long, slanting 
scar on the side of the head, just above 
the right gill. Six days later, I hooked 
him on my plug. The plug stuck but in 
some way the fish got a turn or two of 
the leader wire around its nose, the line 
came in contact with the sharp teeth, 
and a minute later I was dangling a 
useless outfit over the edge of the ca- 
noe. We named the handsome warrior 
“Mister Richardson” and never after- 
ward during the open season did he lack 
for admiring and desirous visitors. 

The next summer I raised him twice 
but each time he appeared a bit diffi- 
dent, probably because of a wounded 
and tender mouth. My guide said that, 
early in July, a Springfield angler had 
hooked and played him for almost an 
hour before the fish finally succeeded in 
snubbing the line around the tip of a 
pointed rock and, with the benefit of 


all the world I 


page 17) 


this additional leverage, breaking loose. 

The two following years, my vacations 
were spent in Africa and in Texas, but 
in 1931, I again saw Mister Richardson. 
Again he honored me with a strike and 
for the second time carried off some of 
my tackle. In 1932, Mrs. Herbert Phillips 
Lyle, an accomplished young angler 
from Cincinnati, almost succeeded in 
bringing the large and athletic gentle- 
man into camp. But she, too, was out- 
witted in the end. 

On the present trip, we reached the 
base camp Friday evening. Calvert's 
vacation ended there but I had one more 
day, and early the next morning, Perry 
Smith and I reported at Painted Rock. 
Much to our sorrow Mister Richardson 
refused to succumb to our wiles. Plugs 
and spoons, Shannon spinners, pork 
rinds, surface baits, variegated buck 
tails—none of them seemed to interest 
him in the least. 

Most muskies must be regular night 
owls, for, as a rule, they sleep late in the 
morning. Consequently, we decided to 
drop in again, on our way home. Fol- 
lowing a strenuous but uneventful day, 
punctuated only by the capture of two 


fairly large and wholly unappreciated 
pickerel, we started for camp. 
“Don’t forget Mister Richardson,” I 


cautioned Perry. 

“Oh, to hell with that old bird,” irrev- 
erently replied my guide. “We'll never 
catch him. Let me take you to a real 
muskie, one that is hungry and means 
business.” 

“No,” said I, 
son or nothing. 

Our old friend’s lair was 3 miles out 
of our way but finally we sneaked up on 
him, and I began casting, outward, and 
away from the shore. I was using the 
famous yellow-and-black plug, the hooks 
of which had been carefully touched up 
with a file that very morning. My line 
had been reversed at noon. The slender 
and perfectly balanced hollow-steel rod, 
tough and springy as a Toledo blade, 
was ideal for my purpose. All I lacked 
was a fish. 

I did not have long to wait. On the 
third cast, and while the bait was still 
some 50 feet from the boat, there was a 
wild splash and, a fraction of a second 
later, we saw the huge old battle-scarred 
leviathan vigorously shaking his head 
and trying his best to tear loose. Once, 
twice, three times he jumped, almost 
clearing the (Continued on page 57) 


firmly. “Mister Richard- 
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C. Blackburn (“Kit”) Miller, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Salt Water Anglers of America, 
4 President of Wilderness Club. 60-pound 


sailfish caught off Long Key, Florida. 
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“KEEP 
FISH HOOKS 


“A blunt hook may mean the difference 
between a record fish and no fish at all,” 
writes Mr. Miller. “An angler is helpless 
without needle-sharp hooks whether he is 
after salt or fresh water fish. No game fish 
waits for you to set the hook. It’s a split 
second proposition.” 

It takes so very little time to touch up 
hooks. Yet it pays big dividends in the 
number of fish brought to gaff or net. 


HOOK STONE 
Exactly right grit todo the jobquickly. Note 
rounded, tapered shape. Equally good on 
No. 10-0 Muskie hook or No. 16 dry fly 
hook. Note grooved surfaces, to bring badly 
dulled and bent hooks back to shape. Lasts 


a lifetime. From dealer or direct, prepaid. 


Carborundum Brand Hook Stone No. 44L, 
with Case,in U.S. A. 


50c 





SPORTSMAN’S STONE 
A general utility stone for keep- 
ing all edged sports equipment 
in perfect shape. Should be in 
the kit of every sportsman who 
appreciates the value of sharp 
fishing knives, hunting knives 
and axes. Comes in convenient 
alligator case with belt loop. 
From your dealer or direct, post 
paid. Carborundum Brand 
Sportsman Stone No. 113,Price, 
with Case, in U.S.A. . $1.00 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG.U &. PAT. OFF 


BRAND 
SHARPENING 


( Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
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alf the World Fishes for TUNA 


Two giant Nova Scotia blue-fin tuna taken by T. M. 
The larger weighs 956 pounds 


Howell, of Chicago. 


O THE sport angler, the news of 

the arrival of tuna each year is the 

“let's-get-started” signal. To the 

chap who lacks rods, large reels, 
and the price of a luxurious charter 
boat, it means he can get strenuous 
exercise hand-lining these great game 
fish from the cockpit of a converted 
trawler or open-sea skiff. 

The Atlantic summer run of blue-fin 
tuna ranges from Cape Hatteras to 
Newfoundland. The Pacific fish are 
taken from Panama to Catalina. 

3imini has a run of giant tuna in 
May. The Ambrose run, outside of New 
York harbor, comes in October, and 
there is winter angling for yearlings of 
around 10 lb. on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream off the Florida coast. A few 
yellow-fins up to 200 lb. or more are 
occasionally taken some distance off 
Miami, but the most productive spot 
for these strong fighters seems to be 
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oft the Kona cuast of Hawaii. 

The Mediterranean has been 
famed for tuna since before 
the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, and probably no other 
fish played such an important 
part in European life in the 
early days. Oppian, of Cory- 
cus, in his poem on fishing, 
written in the second century 
A. D., speaks of the tuna in a 
way that could readily apply 
to the present-day situation. 
This, perhaps, is only natural, 
for there have probably been 


more books written about 
tuna than about any other 
fish. 


The tuna is the largest 
member of the mackerel fami- 
ly, and an old, healthy, Medi- 
terranean fish will, at times, 
exceed a ton in weight. Fish 
scaling over 2,000 lb. have 
been captured by the com- 
mercial men. Our Pacific 
coast has never produced fish 
so huge, but giant tuna are 
found on the American side 
of the Atlantic. They have 
been taken off Bimini, and 
off the whole northeastern 
coast, from New Jersey to 
Nova Scotia. Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, is famous for its tuna 
fishing. 

In season, tuna are taken 
off the coasts of Spain, 
Portugal, France, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Norway and Den- 
mark. Along the Yorkshire 
coast of England it has 
become quite the thing to 
take in “tunny fishing’— 
the English name—at Whit- 
by and Scarborough. 

In Africa, the Atlantic 
coast, the numerous offshore islands, 
and many other spots produce large 
catches of tuna. 

Despite the tuna’s long history, no 
angler, save a few adventurous pio- 
neers, could cope with the big fel- 
lows on rod and line until 10 years 
ago, when improved tackle made the 
task easier. 

The first giant tuna, weighing 520 
lb., was taken legally on rod and 
reel off the coast of Nova Scotia by 
Lorenzo Mitchell-Henry, of London, 
in 1914. The present legal and ac- 
cepted world’s record of 851 Ib. is 
also held by Mitchell-Henry, a fish 
taken September 11, 1933, after a 
very short fight of 1 hour and 17 
minutes, 40 miles off Whitby, England. 

Thomas M. Howell, of Chicago, 
fishing out of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
during the summer of 1934, brought 
a 956-lb. tuna to gaff, but declined to 


claim a new record, holding that no 
rules could apply to a fish of this size 
Howell’s failure to comply with ac- 
cepted practices, disqualifies the catch 
for entrance upon the official records of 
OutTpoor Lire, but Howell should be 
given generous credit for this achieve- 
ment, irrespective of the tackle or 
method. A half-ton tuna is no child’s 
plaything. 

The heaviest rod-and-reel tuna taken 
in North American waters during 1934 
by legal methods weighed 780 lb. This 
catch, also made off Nova Scotia, was 
hung up by Ned Schafer, vice-president 
of the Salt Water Anglers of America. 
Francis H. Low, of New York, fishing 
just outside New York harbor, brought 
to gaff a 505-lb. tuna for the 1934 United 
States coastal-waters record. 

No record tuna were taken in Cali- 
fornia waters during the last year, but, 
off the coast of Hawaii, many long- 
finned “Allison,” or yellow-fin, tuna 
were caught. The heaviest was a 216- 
pounder gaffed by C. M. Cook, III. A 
resident of Honolulu, Cook has spent 
both time and money in developing 
Hawaiian angling, which is excellent 
throughout the year. Records are in- 
complete on the “Allison” species of 
tuna, but I believe that Cook’s fish may 
be the heaviest ever taken legally. I 
saw a heavier yellow-fin brought into 
Pier 5, in Miami, several years ago. It 
was said to scale 250 lb., but no state- 














Thomas Aitken, with 3!/4-year-old tuna caught off 
Block Island. The boat captain is Harry Smith 
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ment was available as to the method or 
tackle, although the angler was a well- 
known Miami sportsman. 

The 2-year-old blue-fin tuna are the 
source of more thrilling pleasure along 
the southern California coast, and in 
New Jersey, Long Island, and Block 
Island waters, than any other ocean fish. 
The month of August is the peak in all 
these places, but good fishing frequently 
continues up to late September. These 
young fish always travel in large 
schools, and are continually on the 
move. Bound for their unknown desti- 
nation, they stop only long enough to 
feed. Their energy is limitless. They 
are naturally in the best of condition, 
and ready to put up a strenuous battle 
with the angler at any time. While on 
the run, they will devour any small bait 
fish, and have a fondness for inkfish, 
or squid. 

As far as the angler is concerned, the 
killing of Tuna in recent years has 
been accomplished chiefly with a feather 
lure. It is the best tuna “bait” ever 
found, but pork rind, and artificial 
cedar and metal squids are also effec- 
tive. The numerous highly colored and 
polished lures now on the market also 
will take plenty of tuna. I have caught 
tuna with a piece of white rag, torn 
from a handkerchief—not because of 
necessity, but just to win a bet. 

The two-year-old “babies” average 20 lb. 
and, from snout to fork of tail, measure 
better than 30 in. Summer fishing pro- 





OUT of the FOG. 


ONE GOOD FIGHTING FISH of any 
size is more to be admired than a boat- 
load of the sluggish species. 


CALIFORNIA ROD MAKERS are in- 
troducing many new ideas and woods in 
their products. Calcutta, one-piece rod 
tips permit greatly reduced prices with- 
out sacrificing lightness or efficiency. 


PACIFIC SAILFISH CLUB on Tra- 
piche Island, one of the Pearl Islands in 
the Gulf of Panama, is famed as a week- 
end rendezvous for Cristobal and Balboa 
business and social leaders. 


SHARP HOOKS will keep you in bet- 
ter humor and get you more big fish. 
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CUTTYHUNK ISLAND, off the coast 
of Massachusetts and most southwest- 
erly of the group of islands separating 
Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound, was 
the inspiration for the term “Cuttyhunk” 
as applied to hand-laid linen fish lines 
by the originator, Capt. Lester Crandall, 
over 110 years ago. 


HAWAII WAHOO ANGLING is a 
most active sport since a new world’s 
record was created in the mid-Pacific 
waters earlier this year. 

CAPT. HARRY L. SMITH, dean of 
Block Island swordfish and tuna guides, 
is commodore of the Atlantic Tuna Club 
charter-boat fleet.—T. A. 
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duces very few yearling fish, as their | 
weight runs under 10 lb. The large} 
schools grow smaller as the fish mature. 
I have seen schools of 5-year-old mgt 
each weighing about 90 lb., traveling in 
groups of only five or six. Calculation | 
of a tuna’s weight, from its age, can be | 
done quite accurately. It has been found 
that fish of 1,000 lb, are approximately 
17 years old. Although purely a sup-| 
position, it is estimated that a 2,000-lb. 
tuna would be about 25 years old. 

Some of the tuna’s natural enemies 
are the killer whales, the large blue and 
black marlins, and broadbill swordfish, 
but these fish attack them only when 
hungry. Their greatest enemy, is, of 
course, the market fisherman, particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast and in Japa- 
nese waters. The Japs kill more young 
and mature tuna, both in home and 
American waters, than all natural 
enemies combined. Trap nets are used 
in the Mediterranean method of com- 
mercial fishing, and that, too, is whole- 
sale slaughter. 

The body of a tuna is full and round, 
just the body that you would cxvect of 
a fish that has speed, endurance, and| 
great strength. Tuna always rush a 
bait, and make a quick turn, heading | 
away by the time the line is tight, giv-| 
ing the angler a terrific shock, and mak-| 
ing alight drag advisable. When hooked, | 
they will sound to great depths, and} 
even the 2-year-olds will hold the deep 
water for surprisingly long periods, pro- | 
vided the tackle is what it should be—a 
9-thread linen line, 6-ounce tip, and a 
reel not larger than 4/0. The 50 to 90-Ib. | 
tuna are best handled on heavier tackle, 


and most of the fish over 500 lb. are 
taken on 36 or 39-thread line. Ned| 
Schafer used 24-thread for his 780-lb. 


catch last summer. 

Mitchell-Henry’s fish are usually taken 
on 54-thread line (permissible in Eng- 
lish clubs) and a special non-multiply- 
ing reel, designed and made by him.| 
Many other items of tackle used by} 
Mitchell-Henry also are made in his 
own workshop. 

Thelarge fleet of so-called barges, which 
at any time may be found anchored off | 
the lower California coast, have made it | 
possible for Pacific Coast anglers to en- | 
joy the tuna sport at a surprisingly low 
cost. These barges are reached by speed | 
boats from many different localities. | 
San Diego has reported excellent small | 
tuna angling for the past several years. | 

The Atlantic fishing is best of Beach | 
Haven, on the New Jersey coast, where | 
the Beach Haven Tuna Club holds forth, 
and at Montauk and Block Island. The 
last-named is a summer resort and a} 
year-around fishing community and the | 
home of the pioneer Eastern summer | 
organization of big game anglers—the | 
Atlantic Tuna Club. Anglers frequently 
find it necessary to fish 25 miles off- 
shore, although at times excellent sport | 
can be had within 3 or 5 miles from the | 
Block Island light. Charter boats, car-| 
rying up to half a dozen anglers, can be | 
had for $25 a day, and upwards, at all | 
three places. Actual fishing is usually 
done by two anglers at a time, and 
double strikes are more common than in 
any other angling sport, due, of course, 
to the large schools of younger fish. 

Before gaffing a tuna, always be sure 
to have another lure or bait in the 
water, as curiosity keeps the school 
around as long as there is excitement. | 
I’ve kept a school under my boat for 2] 
hours before it became monotonous— | 
for the fish. There is no monotony for | 
an angler when tuna are striking. 

Take in the tuna angling sometime, 
anywhere, and have sport that is sport. 
—Thomas Aitken. 
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BURIED HIS GOLD 


You'll dig up the 
greatest gaine fish! 





OFF MONTAUK POINT—at the east end of 
Long Island, New York—where Cap- 
tain Kidd drew big game into his net 
with the Jolly Roger, and where part of 
his treasure was recovered—you Il find 
the greatest game fishing on the At- 
lantic coast. 

Broadbill swordfish, marlin, tuna, 
dolphin and bluefish—if you want to 
Sadie with the titans of the deep. 

Sea bass, porgies, black 

fish, fluke—if you want 

: to fill a bag with the 

- most toothsome things 

that ever went on broiler 
or into frying pan. 


do 


Take your choice! 
Write, wire or telephone the 
Fishing Information Bureau of 
the Long Island Rail Road — 
Pennsylvania Station, New 
York—and its staff of experts 
will make all arrangements for 
you. Tell you when to go, what 
to take, how little it costs— 
everything. 


AND LOOK WHAT WE’LL DO FOR YOU 
To reduce your costs to the veriest minimum the 
Long I-land Rail Road runs fast, non-stop Fisher- 
men’s Specials from New York to Montauk—a 
distance of 125 miles —every Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday during sea- 
son for the amazingly small fare of $1.50 round 
trip. Now come out and catch some REAL fish! 


LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD 
TO 
VIONTAUK 








Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 
leaders, 


seen. Tells 


and all species of fish than any other book we've 


you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 


gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 
pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—-where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 
gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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7 Half-Ton Shark on Rod 


and Reel 











Francis Low, right, and the fish that at 
first was thought to be a world's record 
mako. At left is his guide, Capt. Wicht 


HAT seemed to be a _ sensational 
piece of big game fishing news came 
out recently when it was reported that 
Francis H. Low, of New York, president 
of the Beach Haven Tuna Club, author, 
and big game fisherman, had created 
two new world’s records by bringing to 
gaff a mako weighing 998 lb. and meas- 
uring exactly 12 ft. in length. 
The catch was made about 18 miles off 
Brielle, N. J. with a 39-thread linen line, 
special hickory rod, 12/0 reel, 14/0 hook. 


Tropical 


Question: I am interested in big game fish- 
ing in such localities as the coast of Chile, Gulf 
of Panama, and the Gulf of Mexico. Have you 
ever heard whether any of the steamship com- 
panies provide a combination cruise in which 
salt-water fishing might be had, perhaps, with 
a stop-over? It seems to me that there are 
plenty of anglers who might be glad to band to- 
gether on a short cruise of this kind if it could 
be made on an all-expense basis—J. J. F., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Answer: The transportation companies have 
been slow to realize the importance, to them, of 
big game fishing. There are four great steam- 
ship lines carrying passengers to the world’s 
outstanding fishing spots and only one of them 
has, as yet, issued a special folder on the sport. 

One of these lines travels the waters to which 
you refer. But, outside of investigating the 
“possibilities,” it has apparently done nothing 
about a special excursion rate for such a trip, 
despite the fact that two of the outstanding 
world’s records were made on the path of its 
steamers. I refer to the broadbill swordfish rec- 
ord of 837% lb. made off the coast of Chile, and 
the sailfish record made in the gulf of Panama. 
The best fishing is in July and August. 

W. E. S. Tuker, holder of the world’s sword- 
fish record has written me about the sport off 
Tocopilla, Chile, and his advice is to remain 


ee 
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A whole, fresh mack- 
erel was used as bait. 
Low hooked it while 
chumming for giant 
tuna from his fishing 


yacht Akela III, with 
Capt. Fred Wicht as 
guide. The fish was 


brought to gaff after a 
2%-hour fight. 

I interviewed Low the 
next day and he assured 
me that the fish was a 
mako, a statement ob- 
viously given in the best 
of faith, as were state- 
ments to the same ef- 
fect by experts who 
viewed the giant fish. 
Photographs appeared 
to corroborate’ every 
opinion, so anglers were 
ready to accept the 
catch both as a record 
mako and as the heavi- 
est game (ffish ever 
caught on rod and reel 
according to accepted 
practices. 

A few days later, the 
fish was presented to 
the American Museum 
of National History in 
New York. There Dr. 
John T. Nichols, cura- 
tor of ichthyology, iden- 
tified the fish not as a 
mako but as a very rare, 
white, sea shark—not a 
game fish and conse- 
quently not a record, ex- 
cept that it was proba- 
bly the first of its kind 
ever taken on a rod. 

The teeth told the 
true story. A mako has long saberlike 
fangs, while the white sea shark pos- 
sesses triangular ones. 

Low, who holds the United States tuna 
record of 705 lb. is only 23 years old. He 
was a member of the Yale crew last 
year. He expressed his regret about the 
mistake in identification, adding: 

“I think some of the largest game fish 
in the world can be caught in the Atlan- 
tic waters between Miami and Nova 
Scotia.”—T, A. 





Angling 


away from this spot until the steamship com- 
pany builds suitable quarters for the American 
sportsmen and also arranges for fishing boats. 
The facilities are very limited and entirely too 
uncomfortable for luxury-loving fishermen. 

The Gulf of Panama can cater to this trade. 
All arrangements for boats and quarters at the 
Pearl Islands can be made at Balboa. The west 
coast of Mexico offers giant-marlin fishing dur- 
ing the summer, but suitable boats are scarce at 
Mazatlan, the port of call. Farther north in the 
Gulf of California, at Guaymas, arrangements 
can be made for a small party. This section is 
served by an American railroad directly from 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Gulf of Mexico fishing is best along the Texas 
coast during July and August, although the tar- 
pon fishing can be enjoyed around the entire cir- 
cle from Venice, Fla., to Arkansas Pass, Tex. 

The Sea Angling Research Society, working 
with the railroads and steamship lines is inves- 
tigating big game fishing along the west coast 
of South America, and a complete report of the 
survey may be ready in the fall. It is my in- 
tention to impress the officials of the transpor- 
tation companies with the future of big game 
fishing on their lines. Two American railroads, 
and the great Canadian systems, saw the op- 
portunity for added revenue from anglers, and 
found it well worth-while to give them some at- 
tention.—T. A. 


Moonlight Fishing For 
Dancing Fish 


(Continued from page 31) 


reality, the explanation of the phenome- 
non is very simple. 

Instead of being actuated by some 
supernatural power, the little fish are 
merely obeying in their own peculiar 
way one of the oldest and strongest of 
nature’s laws. 

The grunion, Leuresthes tenuis, is a 
member of the silverside family, Ather- 
inidae, in which are classed several of 
the smelts. It is slim, and sometimes 
almost translucent. The back is grayish 
green, while the underparts are silvery. 
A silvery-blue band extends the length 
of the body midway on the sides. It is 
found from the area of San Francisco 
to Bellenas Bay on the coast of Lower 
California, Mexico. 

The advent of the species onto the sea 
beach is prompted entirely by its spawn- 
ing instinct. The hour at which the runs 
are made is determined by the tides. 
The grunion spawn only with the maxi- 
mum tides of spring and summer, which 
occur in bimonthly cycles, according to 
the relative positions of the sun and 
moon. When the moon and sun are ex- 
erting an attraction upon opposite 
points on the earth’s surface, there is an 
extremely high tide. This situation oc- 
curs once each month. And, when the 
sun and the moon are off the same side 
of the earth, combining their attraction 
upon the same region, there also is a 
maximum, monthly tide. Therefore, 
there are what may be called two “grun- 
ion tides” each month, once during the 
full, and again during the dark, of the 
moon. Since near maximum tides con- 
tinue from two to four nights in suc- 
cession, there are a like number of 
consecutive spawning runs of grunion. 
The forecast of the appearance of the 
fish is a problem in simple astronomy. 


UST before the bimonthly high tides 

the grunion gather in the surf. On 
these occasions the sea gulls and pelicans 
may be seen hovering and swimming 
above the shallows, feeding on luckless 
fish that rise too near the _ surface. 
Squadrons of flesh-eating sea birds also 
cruise the beaches on the morning fol- 
lowing a run, seaching for stranded 
grunion. 

Instinctively, the grunion know when 
the heaviest waves are washing the 
beach. They are carried to the soft 
sand, which lies above the range of 
average high waves. There, aided by 
the backward flow of the wave, the 
female buries her tail and lays her eggs, 
and the male fertilizes them. It is when 
the grunion are attempting to extricate 
their half-buried forms that they often 
“stand on their tails and dance.” 

The fish are carried to sea again by the 
next high wave. The highest waves of 
the maximum tides last only for about 
an hour. This hour, of course, deter- 
mines the duration of aspawning period. 

In two weeks the eggs hatch, and the 
heavy tides carry the spawn into the 
surf even as the fish are laying more 
eggs. The grunion spawns in a singl 
year. Due to the fact that enthusiastic 
fishermen seriously interfered with the 
spawning habits of the species, the Fis! 
and Game Commission of California 
found it advisable to declare a closed 
season on grunion. During the months 
April, May, and June, you may not col- 
lect the strange little fish, but you may 
attend their “dances.” 
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When Is An Elk a Moose? | 


Continued from page 33) 


great Audubon believed this, for he says 
in Quadrupeds of America, published in 
1854: 

“It was supposed by the hunters at 
Fort Union that the pronghorn ante- 
lope dropped its horns; but, as no per- 
son has ever shot or killed one without 
these ornamental and useful append- 
ages, we managed to prove the contrary 
to the men at the fort by knocking off 
the bony part of the horn and showing 
the hard spongy membrane beneath, 
well attached to the skull and perfect- 
ly immovable.” 

Some years after this the hunters were 
proved to be right, and the pronghorn 
was moved by the scientists into a fam- 
ily of his own. 

There is a helpful distinction made 
in the case of one kind of deer, the cari- 
bou. This animal, when it has been 
tamed, becomes a reindeer. Although 
there is no biological difference, the two 
names make an excellent distinction 
and avoid confusion. 

In many of the cases mentioned, it is 
easy to see how the tangled names came 
about. The first men to see the new 
species were not scientists, but explor- 
ers or trappers, who knew little of 
names. They naturally called the birds 
or animals by the names of birds or ani- 
mals they knew they most resembled. 
These names have stuck, in many cases, 
as local names. Sometimes, however, 
the early names did not stick. The Vir- 
ginia deer, or white-tail, is an excellent 
example—and also shows the misinfor- 
mation that immediately springs up 
when a new species is found. 


iE spotted fallow deer and the big red 

deer, of England and Scotland, were 
once confused with our own white-tail. 
Thomas Hariot, who, in 1588, wrote for 
Sir Walter Raleigh the first description 
of the white-tailed deer in Virginia, said 
they differed from the English deer 
“onely in this, their tailes are longer and 
the snags of their hornes looke back- 
ward.” He noticed particularly their 
tails. An early natural history, the Nat- 
uralist’s Library, calls it “the Virginia or 
American fallow deer.” Again, the His- 
tory of Quadrupeds, published in New 
York in 1848, mentions the axis or 
Ganges stag, and winds up the account 
of this stag by saying, “The continent 
of America abounds with stags and 
other animals of the deer kind in great 
variety. In some parts of this vast coun- 
try, the inhabitants have domesticated 
them and live chiefly on the milk and 
cheese with which they supply them.... 
In America the roebuck is much more 
common than in Europe.” 

Gradually, in the confusion of names, 
such as fallow, roe, axis and red, with 
which the writers were familiar, the er- 
rors disappeared. The names of those 
far distant relations faded, obscured by 
a most outstanding and noticeable fea- 
ture—the long, white tail. So we now 
have him named, wherever he is found, 
the white-tailed deer. 

While some of the names, correct and 
otherwise, for various birds and animals 
are strongly rooted in local soil, better 
transporation and the travel of sports- 
men from one state to another should 
one day enable us to understand each 
other when we are talking about a day 
afield. After all, that is what common 
names are for, and if they serve that 
useful end, they have done their job. 























@ Yes, we’re to blame for your dealer’s inability to 
supply the new Elgin Sport Watch. But please for- 
give us... the big demand swamped us. 

Now your dealer has it or can get it immediately. 
This sturdy, masculine timepiece is waiting to prove 
its worth the next time you go fishing, hunting, 


golfing, or yachting. 


Its star-timed accuracy is sealed against spray 
and moisture. The case is non-magnetic stainless 
steel, or gold filled. Unbreakable crystal. 

See the Elgin Sport Watch at your dealer’s today. 
Take it along on your vacation! It’s the ideal time- 


piece for outdoor men. And the cost is exception- 


ally low. 


* ELGIN « 
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FOR 70 YEARS THE MARK 


15 jewels, unbreakable 
crystal, luminous or plain 
Arabic dial. No. 1802, 
non-magnetic stainless 
steel case, strap. $25. No. 
1801,10 K. gold filled 
case, leather thong, $32.50 
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Black Bass and Bass-Craft | 


By Sheridan R. Jones 


This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 
chapters crammed with bass lore—all writ- 
ten by one of the most popular angling 
authorities of today. Here are a few of 
the headings: Bass of deep waters; Shore- 
line large mouth; Bronze-back of the 


ledges; Breeding habits of black bass; 
Angling methods on blooming waters; 
Local color and artificial baits; Playing 


from the reel; The splash or the silent cast ; 
Can bass hear?; Natural lures for bass 


Pub. 1024, new edition 1027; 
205 p., i'lus. 834x5H4x1'% mn. 
Only 31.50 While They Last 
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Try this new 
SHAVER 


The perfected Schick two-way shaver is 
a mechanical marvel and a revolutionary 
shaving device. With NO BLADES, NO 
LATHER, no facial preparation whatever, 
it shaves quickly and closely—and can- 
not cut nor scrape. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Sold in 8,000 stores. 
Ask for a demonstration. If none is near 
you, send $15 tous. Dept. O, Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. Western 
Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. 
In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and 
other leading stores. (Canadian price, 
$16.50.) 
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HIKER is always con- 
A fronted by the problem 

of choosing between a 
pack that is light enough to 
carry and one that contains 
enough equipment to make 
him comfortable in camp. The 
desire for comfort is natural, 
and it is not a sign of good 
woodcraft to endure poor 
meals, hard beds, and make- 
shift shelter on any trail. 

Packs that are too heavy 
bring misery and fatigue while 
hiking. Too light packs may 
mean acute discomfort in 
camp. To balance the load so 
walking, eating and sleeping 
all are enjoyable is a problem 
The first step in its solution is 
the correct estimation of what 
weight average sportsmen can 
shoulder without going stale 
when they invade the wilder- 
ness. 

I do not recommend 50 and 
60-lb. packs. A_ seasoned 
woodsman, accustomed to 
rough trails, can handle such 
loads, but few sportsmen who 
hit the moccasin trail are 
toughened to this extent. Ad- 
vocates of heavy loads point 
to the infantryman who lugs 
70 Ib. This argument loses 
force when we remember the 
army man is not hiking for the fun of it. 

Of course, there’s nothing to keep any 
rugged individualist from shouldering 60 
or even 70 lb. if he so desires. But I 
sincerely believe the hike-camper, fresh 
from an indoor job, should start off with 
a load weighing not over 40 lb. He might 
enjoy his vacation more if the pack 
totaled nearer 35 Ib. 

Hiking is lonesome work, so team up 
with some good scout. This means the 
weight of such things as tent, ax, cook- 
ing kit, etc., are shared by both, practi- 
cally halved insofar as they burden the 
individual. This plan reduces each man’s 
load, and allows both to enjoy more 
comfortable equipment. 

A second plan is to curtail the length 
of your hike. This means less food—al- 
ways the heaviest corner in your pack 
As they must be carried in addition to 
equipment, 15 Ib. of grub are plenty for 
one man to carry. For the unseasoned 
hiker 12 lb. may be even better. If you 
select condensed and nourishing foods 
wisely and fish or shoot game, these 12 
to 15 lb. will see you through at least 
eight to twelve days; without fish and 
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A seasoned woodsman accustomed to rough trails can handle a 
load like this but few sportsmen are hardened enough to do it 


game, five to eight days. Better plan a 
short hike every day, rather than a long 
trip, the first half of which brings 
strained muscles, and the last half, 
empty stomachs. 

Having 40 lb. as our maximum back 
load, let’s see how well we can hit it 
with a well-chosen outfit. Since food is 
the most important item, we'll begin with 
the means of cooking it. 

I suggest one of two cooking outfits. 
One is the compact mess kit, consisting 
of skillet, small pot with cover, bowl, 
plate, knife, fork and spoon. The weight 
is 1 lb., 7 oz., with case. This can be cut 
several ounces if you discard the case 
and bind the kit together with large 
rubber bands. 

When two hikers camp together, I 
suggest a more comprehensive kit. Not 
only from the point of hygiene but from 
that of capacity, mess-kit kettles are too 
small to boil vegetables, cereals and 
coffee for a pair of tired, hungry men. 
The skillets will not fry enough flap- 
jacks and bacon. 

There are special, light, nested kits, 
designed expressly for two-party camp- 


ing, though you may, if you 
wish, pick out _ individual 
pieces to suit your own taste. 
Since camp cooks are notion- 
al, like other folks, the list I 
give of a self-assembled outfit 
is merely a suggestion. Some 
campers will want more pieces, 
or pots of slightly larger ca- 


pacity. Here’s your bed-rock 
minimum: 

Two each of plates, cups, 
bowls, knives, forks, table- 


spoons and teaspoons, all alu- 
minum, total weight, 16 oz.; 
one 2-qt. pot with lid, 7 oz.; 
one 1%-qt. pot, 5 oz.; and one 
9-in. steel frying pan, 12 oz. 

The complete weight is 40 
oz., as this outfit includes pots 
of fairly heavy metal. Weight 
can be reduced if you take 
only one bowl for mixing, a 
single large spoon, and use 
pots of lighter aluminum. The 
thin ware will be satisfactory 
if handled with reasonable 
care. If you can’t find a 1%- 
qt. pot with a lid, buy a 
saucepan. Remove its handle 
and fit a wire bail. Cover the 
pan with a plate, or a sheet of 
bark when boiling. Sticks, tied 
to the short fork and spoon, 
make them long enough for 
open-fire stirring and turning. 

When you come to picking out a tent 
you'll find a bigger variety than you 
suspect. If your pack is already heavy 
heaven forbid—you may have to content 
yourself with the leanest of the line, a 
simple hiker’s model, 5 x 7 ft. in size, 
without floor and weighing only 3% Ib. 
This tent comes in two pieces. Its weight, 
therefore, can be split up in two packs. 
The separate halves may be used as 
tarps, ponchos, or pack cloths by day. 

If you have judiciously kept down the 
weight of your other equipment, you can 
treat yourself to a slightly heavier but 
more comfortable shelter, such as the 
one-man, cruiser model which really pro- 
vides sleeping room for two and weighs 
from 5 to 5% Ib. The regular cruiser 
tent is larger and weighs 7 lb. Neither of 
these provides more than sleeping room, 
but they are well-screened and have 
water-tight floors. 

Another light model, quite practical 
for hiking, is the simple wedge tent with- 
out a floor. This weighs only 5 lb. and 
sleeps two with a little room at one end 
for packs. It has a sod cloth, which can 
be pieced out with rain coats to form a 
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damp-proof floor. I recommend that the 
door flaps be removed entirely and the 
end filled in with similar pieces of bobbi- 
net. This reduces the weight by % Ib., 
and provides fresh air without exposing 
the sleepers to mosquitoes. If you expect 
rain, don’t fail to ditch this and all other 
floorless shelters. 

For cool-weather hiking, after mos- 
quitoes are nipped by frost, you may 
use the forester tent, which is very 
roomy for two, yet weighs, in light cloth, 
only about 3 Ib. 

For a good outdoor bed, various meth- 
ods are used to simulate the softness of 
the bed on which we sleep at home. One 
substitute, which requires no pack room 
at all, is the browse bed, thatched from 
the soft tips of conifers. But don’t de- 
pend upon this unless you know that 
suitable material is available at each 
camp site. Also be sure you are willing 
to expend the time required to thatch 
this bed properly. 

The next lightest mattress substitute 
is the browse tick, a 30x72-in. bag, made 
of drill and weighing about 1% lb. This 
rolls up compactly for travel. At camp 
you stuff it full of leaves, ferns, grass or 
moss. Close the open end with safety 
pins and spread your blanket on top. 
These ticks are fairly comfortable. 


E last word in camp-bed luxury is 
the air mattress. Since special pads, 
weighing only 3% to 4 lb. are available, 
they can easily be carried by the hiker. 
These measure about 26x48 in., support- 
ing the body as far down as the knees, 
which is far enough for restful sleep. 

A 3 to 4lb. blanket often suffices for 
summer camps. The exact weight will 
depend upon altitude and your personal 
resistance to cold. Early spring and late 
fall demand warmer beds. The sleeping 
bag or robe supplies this warmth more 
efficiently. 

Many of these are too heavy for aver- 
age hike-camping, but a few models, 
fortunately, are within the limits of 
sensible shoulder-pack weight, one for 
instance, weighing but 4 lb. It has a 
light, cloth cover and will not stand hard 
knocks. Other bags run 5, 5% and 5% Ib., 
and I suggest any of them as suitable 
when the single blanket will not do. 
These bags are all packed with down or 
wool, the two materials giving the most 
warmth for their weight. 

If a cold north wind swoops down on 
your camp, a sweater or stag shirt and a 
pair of wool socks are about as warm as 
an extra blanket. 

Wear stout, serviceable garments 
that will not need replacing on your 
trip and so save the weight of extras. A 
comfortable felt hat, light wool shirt, a 
heavier stag shirt or sweater for camp 
and night wear, whipcord or moleskin 
trousers, wool socks, and shoes of com- 
fortable last, well broken in and wide 
enough to accomodate the inevitable 
swelling of feet from unusual exercise 
and pack weight are items that comprise 
a practical hiking outfit for moderate 
weather. 

A rain shirt or three-quarter-length 
rubber coat, weighing 10 to 22 oz., may 
be added to turn wind and rain. It can 
also be used as a rubber sheet under- 
neath blankets if the tent is floorless. 

The only extra clothing necessary for 
trips of moderate length will be one or 
two pairs of socks and a change of un- 
derwear. The weight of underwear de- 
pends upon the season but I always 
prefer lightweight cotton for summer, 
despite the usual advice to wear nothing 
but wool every month in the year. 

In dry country you will need a canteen. 
The 2%-pt. size, weighing 12 oz., is sug- 
gested. An ax, a tool of many uses, 
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is generally necessary. The lightest 
practical tool is a pocket model with a 
10%-in. wood handle, weighing 1 lb. It 
will cut fuel, tent poles and stakes. A 
better ax for colder nights is the camp 
ax with 16-in. handle, still a one-hand 
implement, weighing but 24 oz., and very 
efficient for its weight. Handles 20 in. 
long can be procured for this same head. 
These do not add materially to weight 
but do make the ax less handy to pack. 

A knife has countless uses in camp. 
The light sheath models with 4-in. blades, 
weighing 4 oz., are well adapted to hike- 
camping. A folding, canvas wash basin 
is nice but not always necessary. A can- 
vas water pail is convenient when you 
camp some distance from water. 

Pocket first-aid kits, containing band- 
ages and disinfectant for wounds, and 
a laxative, often serve for short trips. 
They will not weigh over 2 or 3 oz. I al- 
low % Ib. for such a kit in order to in- 
clude small repair materials such as 
cord, needles, etc. 

Let’s see how our outfit weighs up. Its 
contents are divided in two groups. 
One is all yours to carry; the other you 
share with your companion. 

You carry a 2%-lb. pack sack and a 
sleeping bag weighing 5 lb. An air pad 


adds 3%, lb., extra clothing 3% Ib., a | 


canteen *% lb., and your food weighs 15 
lb., a total of 30% lb. The other load, 
weighing 9 lb. and comprising the cook- 
ing kit, 2% lIb., a 5-lb. tent, ax and knife, 
1% lb., and a % Ib. first-aid kit, you di- 
vide. One half of 9 lb., added to 30%, 
makes the weight of each pack 35 lb. 

Of course this covers only the bare 
essentials of a hike-camping outfit. It 
does not allow for certain small items 
many hikers may like to carry. To pro- 
vide adjustments to take care of extras, 
I purposely list the heavier air pad and 
food list and a 5-lb. tent, as well as, a 
5-lb. sleeping robe in place of the 3%-lb. 
blanket used by many hikers in sum- 
mer weather. 

Adjustments are always necessary for 


individual packs. If you prefer the 7-lb. | 


cruiser tent, you may shave % lb. from 
the cooking kit and another from the 
grub list and still keep down to the 35- 
lb. load. 

The margin between 35 and the set 
maximum of 40 lb. permits you to take 
fishing tackle, camera, even a light gun. 
By choosing judiciously, 


pack, since much of the sport equipment 
need not be carried in duplicate.—Mau- 
rice H. Decker. 


Treating Toothache 


NLY one of two things cause a tooth- 

ache. First is exposure of the nerve 

to air, cold, fermenting food or mois- 
ture. Second is a dying tooth. 

Ordinary toothache can be stopped in 

camp and on the trail by spruce gum, 


bacon fat, gun grease, petroleum jelly | 


or anything that will keep air or mois- 
ture out of the cavity. Take a bit of 
cotton and saturate with the spruce 
gum. Heating the gum slightly in a 
spoon softens it so it will penetrate the 
cotton fibers. Wash out the tooth cav- 
ity with warm water and pack with the 
material. 

The abscessed tooth may be relieved 
by holding cloths, wrung out in cold 
water, to the side of the face. Don’t use 
heat, a mistake that is usually made. If 
there is a filling or crown on the tooth 
which can be pried out to relieve gas 
pressure, so much the better. 

A very efficient toothache remedy to 
take along is made by adding as much 
resin to % oz. of chloroform as it will 
dissolve.—D. C. Lyons, D.D.8., Mich. 





you can do} 
much with this 5-lb. allowance for each | 








WEAR A PENDLETON 
WOOL SHIRT 
FOR YEAR ROUND 
SPORTS 


A REAL Outdoors man wears a wool shirt 
the year round! He knows a wool cover- 
ing is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. Air condition your body with a 
endleton. And don’t worry about style 
if your wool shirt is a Pendleton for this 
is the finest looking and most comfortable 
wool shirt you can buy—at any price. 


The Aristocrat 
of Flannel Shirts 


Pendleton flannel shirts give you smart 
style, comfort and utility at reasonable 
prices. Your dealer has them in solid 
colors, checks and plaids. All have form- 
fitting collar, two pockets with button 
down flaps and pleated fronts. A Pendle- 
ton will please you so well you'll never 
wear any other shirt for outdoors’ work 
and play, no matter what the weather may 
be. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 





PENDLETON 


America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
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SOUP'S ON! 


@ You can talk about your game- 
calls, duck-calls, moose-calls and 
cat-calls, but the most thrilling call 
of all is the camp cook’s call of 
“Soup’s On!”—if it’s Heinz Home- 
style Soup! 
Fancy sitting down before a plate 
of perfectly flavored, perfectly sea- 
soned soup that weal do credit to 
the steaming tureen of the world’s 
most famous chef! Fancy doingthat 
in the wilds of Lake Minnispochuli 
—a hundred miles from nowhere! 
The answer?—A grub kit amply 
rovisioned with Heinz Homestyle 
Soups! No water to add, no special 
“fixing”—just heat and serve. And 
what a meal! Positively guaranteed 
to pacify and satisfy the most rav- 
ishing appetite and the most bitter 
hunting disappointment! 
And while you’re stocking up, re- 
member to include, too, Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti, Heinz Cooked 
Macaroni, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
and, if you’re inclined to home- 
sickness, a bottle of the old familiar, 
ever dependable, always welcome, 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 


HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ PUDDINGS 


HEINZ & 
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The Big Rough Ones 


(Continued from page 20) 


stay. As he wasn’t entirely dead I put 
one of the big 500-grain bullets into his 
neck. 

It was not until the rhino was dead 
that I realized that when Walker 
dropped the charging beast, the wicked 
horn was not more than 20 feet back of 
Japie’s trouser buttons, and that it was 
traveling 2 feet to Japie’s one. 

We had the boys clear the bush from 
around the carcass. He was a big bull, 
weighing some 3 tons, but had rather 
mediocre horns. A total of eight shots 
had been fired at this tough old chap, 
four when he raided our camp the night 
before, and four today, and when we 
examined him we found that he had 
been hit by all eight. 

We skinned him, taking the hide off 
in strips about 12 inches wide, and cov- 
ered the body well with branches so 
that the vultures could not get at it, 
but leaving it open near the ground so 
the lions and leopards could, with the 
hope that we might later find some of 
them asleep in the vicinity after a meal. 

We got back to camp in the late aft- 
ernoon, and had a rather disturbed night 
due to the presence of a drove of ba- 
boons, which was being stalked by leop- 
ards, and created an uproar of shout- 
ing and barking. 

The next day we followed the spoor 
of a rhino which had drunk at our water 
hole, but after 2 strenuous hours it got 
our scent and lit out for other parts of 
the country. That afternoon I rested in 
camp while Walker and Japie set a trap 
for the leopards. They shot a baboon 
for bait, then with saplings built a 
strong enclosure about 3 feet in diam- 
eter, with one narrow entrance, in which 
was concealed, under grass and leaves, 
a powerful steel trap, strong enough to 
hold a lion, and fastened by a chain to 
a near-by tree. 

That evening another rhino visited our 
camp, but unfortunately I put the torch 
on him when he was too far away. 

Otherwise the night was a quiet one, 
but the next morning the boys, going 
for water, found fresh rhino spoor close 
to camp, so after breakfast we took our 
rifles, the gun bearers, and the chop 
box and started to follow the spoor with 
the determination of staying with it 
until we got a shot, even if it took all 
day. We had followed the spoor for 
about 2 hours when Japie warned us 
that the nature of the tracks showed 
that the rhino was well-fed and was 
looking for a place to bed down for the 
day. As it was still early, we went back 
a short distance, built a fire, had a cup 
of tea and rested awhile to give the 
rhino a chance to get asleep. 

At 11:30 we took up the trail again 
with the greatest of care, moving as si- 
lently as possible through the thick 
bush. I was now beginning to get a lit- 
tle nervous, wondering just what I 
should do if I were charged suddenly 
where there were no trees big enough 
to climb or to get behind. The tremen- 
dous power of the crashing charge of 
Harry’s rhino three days before had not 
tended to calm my nerves, especially 
when this charge was made with five 
bullets in him. 

Soon we came to a bit of really thick 
cenanga, rather narrow, and seeming to 
be about an acre in extent. Walker 
stopped us and whispered, “He’s in 
there, sure! If we follow him some- 
body’s going to get hurt.” 


I had already exchanged the Reming- 
ton for the double .470, and, holding the 
big rifle with safety catch off, as I would 
have held a shotgun when walking up 
game, I followed Japie around the edge 
of the thick bush, with Walker right be- 
hind me. We were over halfway around 
when I heard a snort and through a 
small opening in the bush, saw a huge, 
gray mass heaving upward. 

At Walker’s shout, “There he is, 
shoot!” I swung the 11-pound rifle to 
my shoulder, covered the visible part of 
the rhino, and fired. The rhino went 
crashing through the bush, not directly 
toward us but at an angle. I ran along 
the edge in the same direction with the 
idea of cutting him off and getting in 
another shot, but, as he was twice as 
fast as I was, he came out into the open 
well ahead of me. I gave him the left 
barrel just behind the ribs so the bul- 
let would range forward into the chest 
cavity. He stumbled to his knees. It 
seemed to me that it took an age for 
me to get the empty cartridges out of 
my rifle and to put live ones in—al- 
though Walker said afterwards that I 
did it very quickly—take aim at the base 
of his shoulder, and fire again. At the 
shot the bull settled down, dropped his 
head, and that was the end of the battle. 
The third shot had broken his neck, kill- 
ing him instantly. 

I sat down and had my usual shiver- 
ing spell, yet I was thoroughly elated to 
have so soon obtained one of the three 
greatly desired trophies. 

I now have the horns mounted on a 
shield. They are the finest pair of rhino 
horns that have come out of Rhodesia 
for a long time. The feet I had made 
into tobacco boxes; and have several 
walking sticks and riding crops made 
from strips of the hide, and a center 
table with a top made of thinned and 
polished rhino hide. 

The next morning we made a circle 
by the carcass of my: rhino and found 
that it had been visited by lions during 
the night. They had eaten a few pounds 
of meat off the rump, and apparently 
had then gone to the pool for a drink 
of water. We spent a couple of hours 
trying to locate them, but were unsuc- 
cessful, so we went back to the carcass 
and built a small, flimsy, thorn-bush 
boma on the side most favorable when 
taking the prevailing wind into consid- 
eration. That frail enclosure certainly 
did not give a great sense of security. 

“But,” said Walker, “at least it will 
keep the lions and hyenas from walking 
in our faces, and it will hide us a little 
from the sharp eyes of the lions that 
come to feed on the rhino.” 

We had an early dinner and, before 
it was completely dark, we settled our- 
selves in the boma with our sleeping 
bags, rifles, torches, vacuum flask, and 
food for a midnight luncheon. I had a 
last cigarette, then made myself as com- 
fortable as possible, ready for any even- 
tuality. 

Tonight the bush was unusually quiet 
and velvety black but I sat concentrat- 
ing all the power of my body in the 
two senses, sight and hearing. 

This time, however, there was not long 
to wait for action, as it was only a lit- 
tle after 8 o’clock when we heard clear- 
ly and distinctly in the still night, the 
sound of tearing, ripping flesh at the 
kill in front of us. 

(To be concluded in September) 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
YOU HIKE 





BASS RANGER 


WALK and climb .. . hunt and 
explore. The Bass RANGER is a 
genuine Indian Moccasin that rests 
your feet in a comfortable cradle of 
soft leather. No innersole or filler to 
get bumpy. Sensible. 

Try on a pair of Bass RANG- 
ERS. There is a Bass dealer in 
your neighborhood. Write to us for 
his name. Ask for the free catalog 
showing authentic boots, slippers and 
oxfords for all sports. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


___58 Main Street __ Wilton, Maine 
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A DAY 


; TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
» GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


ea For farms, camps, etc., the 

marvelous Crosley Icyball. 

Saves food. Makes ice cubes .. . Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
parts. Nothing to get out of order. 
Beautiful. Full 3 cu. ft. NET capac- 
ity . . . big enough! Thousands 
sold. See this amazing invention at 
your Crosley dealer’s or write us. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. OL-8, Cincinnati, Ohie ff DELIVE RES 
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AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong 
road and traveled many milesbe- 
fore discovering your mistake? 
This new AIRPLANE TYPE 
COMPASS constantly tells your 
direc tiono ae. Sticks towindshield 
Ka liameter. ONLY $1.95 POST 


PA AID, inc ‘hue lin paar. “SATIS- 
FACTION GU UXRANTEEL 


i your — pecans supply 
you, order direct. 


~ __ HULL MFG. CO., r 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 


| MOSQUITO- -PROOF TENT 


Quickly raised — like opening 
umbrella. Snug, secure, snake- 
post, insect - f. Sewed-in 
screened window; door; 

poe nBi packs in handy water- 
roof bag. Write for FREE 
>AMPER’S MANUAL, “The Art 
of Camping’’, and dealer’sname, 
BEMIS BRO. BAG Co, 1 
403 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Gasoline engine driven mechanical 
= erator Freezes 28 cubes. Kee; food 
t bo . or lower by running only ours 
ot. day Over 3 cubic feet food » 
About i cents a day for fuel. Stee! <on- 
aqyectio mn. Heavy. i Exception- 
ally low pric ipped complete ready 
to run. “Write for yout 


Refrigeration Division 
WAUKESHA MOTOR | co. 
Dept. 0 i 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 


NOTCHES CUT 
; APART TO 

MAKE , 
RUBBING ° 
SURFACE 
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DRAINS MADE 
OF LARD BUCKET 
STAVES OR BARK 





Camper's Washboard 


HIS slab washboard will certainly be 

appreciated around any permanent or 
semi-permanent camp. Cut a 2-ft.-long 
slab from sound wood and score it with 
long narrow notches, as shown. These 
may be hacked in the barked slab with 
hatchet or ax, leaving % in. between 
each cut. A refinement is to tack two 
lard-bucket staves if you have them 
pieces of bark if you haven’t—to the 
sides to drain excess water back into the 
bucket in which the board is used.—Jan 
Emmett, Md. 


Eskimo Stomach Bomb 

O HUNTER displays more ingenuity 

in killing animals for food and fur 
with scanty equipment than the Eski- 
mo. For wolves, he sharpens the ends of 
a piece of baleen (whale bone) which is 
bent double and frozen thus in a ball of 
fat. When a wolf swallows this bait, the 
fat melts in its stomach, the baleen 
springs out and the sharp ends pierce the 
animal internally, and kill it—WM. H. D. 


Improved Knife Sheath 





KNIFE sheath, with a narrow belt- 

loop can swing too freely on the belt. 
In thick brush, such a sheath is easily 
caught, overturned, and the knife lost. 
By backing the sheath with a strip of 
medium-heavy leather, as shown, a wide 
belt-loop is obtained and the whole rig 
stiffened. It stays where it’s put on the 
belt, does not swing, and cannot be 
easily upturned. The original loop is cut 
loose near its lower fastening and slipped 
through a slot in the end of the leather 
strip, where it is held in place with a 
light rivet. The band of leather around 
mouth of sheath is not essential but 


merely a finishing touch.—Z. R. Augus- | 


tin, Jr., N. J. 



































You’ll Smile at Camp 
Troubles When You Take 
Absorbine Jr. Along 


XPERIENCED campers know they 

have to expect such things as sore and 
aching muscles, insect bites, sunburn, 
waterlogged and swollen feet as part of an 
outing. But such things don’t worry them. 
They head the list of their supplies with 
reliable old Absorbine Jr., the One-Bottle 
Camper’s Kit. 
You can just feel the sting go out of the 
insect bite when you pat on soothing 
Absorbine Jr. You feel the scorch cool out 
of sunburn as if ice were applied to it. 
And, pain eases right out of aching mus- 
cles and sore feet. 
Absorbine Jr. has been the camper’s best 
friend for over forty years. Make this old 
friend of others your friend. Give it a 
chance to take the growls out of your trip 


and replace them with smiles. 





THE ONE-BOTTLE CAMPER’S KIT 


will take care of 


Insect bites 
Simple burns, scalds 
Athlete’s Foot 

Tired feet 


Sunburn 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Bruises 
Strains, sprains 
Cuts 

Poison Ivy 











At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you’ve 
never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 
dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete’s Foot” 
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FOR THEIR 
RAZOR-SHARP EDGES 


EMINGTON-DU PONT sheath knives 
and sheaths make professional outdoor 
men and experienced Boy Scouts sit up and take 
notice. They're always ready for service—hard, se- 
vere service that would ruin ordinary sheath knives. 
But these knives can take almost anything, be- 
cause their blades are forged of special steel; they 
hold a razor-sharp edge; and the handles and sheaths 
are rugged and sturdy. 
See them at your nearest dealer’s, or write for 
information. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery 
Division, Dept. 02, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HISPERING winds gently coax 

you to dreamland and you wake 
in the morning ready to get the ut- 
most camping enjoyment, when you 
sleep in a TA-PAT-CO BAG. In 
Canada right now Ozark Ripley is 
using the same style TA-PAT-CO as 
shown above. Ideal for cabin, tent 
or open air. Adjustable to tempera- 
ture. Filled with Life Preserver Ka- 
pok. Double waterproofed, hygien- 
ically constructed outer covering. 
Large and roomy, yet rolls to small, 
light pack. Equipped to take Airub- 
ber mattresses and patented mosquit« 
netting attachment. Purchased in 
quantities by U. S. Govt. Bag illus- 
trated is Style 56 with sheets and 





















carrying harness. Price $15.50. 
Complete range of bags from 
$7.85 to $31.00. 
Investigate our new TENTOP 
BAG—the latest thing. See your 
dealer today for TA-PAT-CO 






BAGS. 
Write for FREE literature and 
please mention your dealer's name. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE co. ® 
Dept. B-8, Greenfield, Ohio, or 
Dept. B-8, 14 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
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consists of a rod having a 14-inch wood- 
en butt into which is fitted a 5-foot tip 
weighing 6 ounces. A 6/0 or a 4/0 reel 
and a 9%thread line with a breaking 
point, when dry, of 26 pounds, are also 
stipulated. All I had to do was to land 


| a marlin weighing more than 100 pounds 


on this tackle and I’d have my green 
button! 

It was a few evenings later that Mel, 
another fishing fanatic whom I know, 
came to me with some wondrous marlin 
tales that had me all a-twitter again 
even though I kept telling myself that 
they probably were fiction. While he 
was out fishing for skipjack, he said, 
hundreds of marlin schooled about his 
boat and boldly took the sardines he 
was using for bait. He had brought in 
two big marlin that very day. 

Even without the hope of a green but- 
ton to lure me, Mel wouldn’t have had 
to be a very good or a very truthful 
orator to have persuaded me to accom- 
pany him the next day. 

“T’ll take my light tackle along,” I 
said. 

Early the next morning we were tour- 
ing the outer banks up La Jolla way in 
Mel’s boat, the Mascot II. We had not 
been out more than two hours before we 
saw a fish jump about a mile inshore 
from us. But before we could reach the 
spot four government destroyers, belch- 
ing smoke from their funnels, passed be- 
tween the fish and us. The fish disap- 
peared. We were compensated for this 
disappointment, however, by seeing those 
same destroyers later in the day in an 
act I have never known to be duplicated. 
The destroyers were under way at full 
speed, about a quarter of a mile apart 
when a marlin jumped between the lead- 
er and the second boat in the column. 
He made eight or nine low jumps fully 
50 feet long. It seemed as though he 
were trying to ram the stern of the lead- 
ing boat. Even blasé souls like us were 
thrilled by the sight. 

But, thrilling as it was, the sight was 
getting us no green buttons so we con- 
tinued up the coast and settled down to 
a steady watch after reaching the banks. 
Then with startling suddenness, Tex, 
the boatman shouted, “Look at that fel- 
low jump.” 

We were right in among the biggest 
school of marlin I’ve ever seen. The 
water was literally seething with a glit- 
tering mass of bait through which the 
marlin slashed with their bills. What a 
sight it was! Every one of the fish 
weighed from 125 to 150 pounds, fine 
light-tackle, button fish. 

At Tex’s first yell I had tossed a bait 
overboard. Almost immediately I got 
a strike. Would that fish never stop 
wasting time and take the bait! If he’d 
only start off I'd quickly set the hook. 
Then he went, and I let him have it, 
all that the light tackle would stand. 
There was a moment of agonizing sus- 
pense. The line went slack. I had lost 
him. 

But the bedlam of excitement con- 
tinued. “I’ve got one,” the fellow next 
me shouted. And he was right too—for 
a moment. Then his rod snapped and 
line, rod and all disappeared overboard. 

I baited again and dropped my line 
into the sea. It had dropped no more 
than 150 feet astern when another fish 
took it. I struck and knew I had a tiger 
on my hook. As soon as he had com- 
pleted his first run I moved up to the 
bow to allow the boatman more room to 
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maneuver. As I did so there was an- 
other roar from Tex. “Mel’s got one.” 

That made things difficult for me. I 
had to ease up on my line and wait un- 
til Mel had his problem out of the way. 
At the end of an hour he boated it and 
I went to work on my own prize. 

As my glance swept seaward from the 
stern, I was startled to see my fish 
swimming through a whole school of 
marlin. My heart sank for I was almost 
sure that one of them would strike the 
line with his sword and sever it. But 
there was only one thing to do—keep a 
tight line with just enough pressure for 
him to work against. With the light 
tackle I was using, I had to bear the 
entire brunt of the battle on my wrists, 
shoulders, and stomach. 

The marlin left the school and started 
the usual deep fight. He’d only been 
stalling during the hour I had kept a 
strain on the line while Mel landed his 
fish. Now the fight was on! 

After a quarter of an hour he became 
bored with the depths and, ever so slow- 
ly, I pumped him up almost to within 
sight. Then the reel sang again as he | 
went on another run. Down again—but 
not so deep now. He stopped about 50 
feet below the surface and headed for 
Mexico. 

I realized that this was the beginning 
of the end—for one or the other of us. 
He was too tired for jumping and I was 
nearly too tired to say my own name. 
My left arm was numb and my fingers 
and hands were as white as chalk. From 
my waist up, including my head, I was 
completely exhausted. 

But visions of a green button buoyed 
my spirits. I began to recover line. Aft- 
er more than two hours from the time 
he had first struck, the double line and 
leader began to show. I knew that if 
the fish was anywhere near as tired as 
I was it would be safe to bring him to 
the side of the boat. And so it proved. 
With less than the usual difficulty we 
hauled him aboard. 

“He’s a button! He’s a button!” 
gloated. 

And a few hours later 
proved him to be correct. The fish 
weighed 161 pounds to the dot. But I 
hardly had sufficient strength left to feel 
the proper enthusiasm. If the fight had 
lasted half an hour longer they would 
have had to award the green button to 
the marlin! 
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The perforated leather jacket is a great 
help, taking most of the pull of the rod 
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Trail Queries 


First-Aid Kit 
Question: I am planning a camping trip far 
from civilization. Please advise me about the 
articles necessary for a most complete and com- 
pact first aid kit—M. F., Conn. 


Answer: The usual campers’ first-aid kit is 
really a simple affair. Unless you visit sections 
where poisonous snakes exist, you will need only 
a small supply of antiseptic, tape and ready- 
made bandages for cuts and wounds; aromatic 
spirits of ammonia as a safe stimulant, laxative, 
toothache gum, and some healing ointment for 
burns and sunburn. 

If you camp in sections where snakes are a 
real menace, you should have a first-class suc- 
tion outfit for treating bites. Add to this some 
antiseptic to make any water safe to drink, and 
you should be suitably equipped. The best of 
these preparations are Halazone tablets, which 
can be procured for you by any druggist.—M. 
H. D. 


Snake-Skin Market 


Question: Will you please inform me if 
there is an establishment in this country where 
snake-skins may be marketed? I can easily ac- 
cumulate quite a number of these skins.—W. T., 
Miss. 


Answer: Although I am unable definitely to | SZ EEPING / 
locate a certain market for the skins of snakes 
in this country, there assuredly must be some Rh PR ETTY: THE ONEIDA 
such market because of the number of articles . a Pid Ss The ideal shoe for 


of apparel which are being marketed and made 
from this leather. I suggest you get in touch 
with some large fur buying firm. Also, have 


: Big campers, as well as little ones, rest with greatest 
your local chamber of commerce write to the pce! Bs © 
. omfort on ““AIRO’’—the air mattress with the fam« ber, waterproof to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. If there is any ¢s- tufted cells. Gives full resilience without that tren t “ light 7 ib! d 
tablished American market, these organizations wobble. Low pressure, easy to inflate. Made of , Op; light, Texible, an 
will be able to locate it for you—M. H. D paunee, bheki covered. sdtaderately comfortable. Special tough rubber top; long- 
pricec ists for years. deal tor use 


Wily Mr. Richardson 
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water. Then he made for deep water, 
dragging after him two gleeful fisher- 
men and a little green boat. He pranced 
and sulked. He waltzed and charged. 
He tried to roll up in the line. Finally, 
he again came to the surface. Apparent- 
ly the heavy tension was too much for 
a prolonged acrobatic performance. We 
slowly worked him across the little bay, 





ELECTRICITY 





FOR YOUR CAMP 


Get more pleasure out of 
your camp this season with 
the new inexpensive Home- 
lite portable 650-watt light 
and power plant. With it you 
can light brilliant, flicker- 
less 110-volt lamps... run 
fans, motors, pumps, electric 
stoves, toasters,etc. Weighs 
only 71 lbs. complete with a 
built-in, air-cooled gasoline en 
gine. You can carry it with one 
hand or tuck it away in the 
back of your car. Low-cost 
operation—1 gal. gas runs it 
four hours. Str mgly built 
Quick starting. Completely 
waterproof and weatherproof 
No adjustments. Safe. Quiet 
Thousands of Homelite units 
Send for free 


HOMELITE 
CORPORATION 


707 Riverdale Avenue 
Port Chester S. ¥. 







































in trailers. We also manufacture cush 
ions for autos, boats, camps and homes 
and the lowest priced tubular air mat 
tress on the market. Write today fur 
ree hookle 

The K & W RUBBER CORP, 
Dept. OL-8 Del 







BALL JOINT 


Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 

















“they fit better 
... wear longer” 












495 Water St. 





NEW ANKLE.-FITTING 
Here's something new—an extra-light, water- 
proof rubber boot that fits at the ankle 
and laces snug at the top, to keep out dirt and 
water... it’s the last word 
in comfort, for the fitted 
ankle is elastic and flexible, 
to give and bend with the 
ankle—like a leather shoe— 
and it does not “shuck’” up 
and down to blister your 
heels when you walk, 


wearing sole. Foot form last allows ample 
room for warm wool socks. Full-cut gusset 
permits lacing over trousers. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR FOLDER 
Our new illustrated folder for sportsmen 
will interest you. It describes the best 
and latest styles of rubber and leather 
footwear for fishing, hunting or hiking. 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 





Look for the Red 


BOOT 









marshland or wet grass, 
for wet snow and mud. 
15 inches high; all rub- 


Mishawaka,ind. 
Ball Trade-Mark 








where a few feet of sandy beach smiled lone; gre 
This hitch can be put on, 
a welcome. taken off, or adjusted to 6 | ime 
When we reached the shore Perry “ — pos ae he 
P y other tool but a wrench -ostpaic 
stepped out and wet and sanded his old $1.35. (West of Rockies, $1.50.) Write Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoe: 


cotton gloves. I headed Mister Richard- 
son into the clear, ankle-deep water. He 
was a handsome brute, slender, graceful, 
and debonair. But his facial expression 
was not particularly pleasing or saint- 
like. Just back of the right ear the fish 
bore a long scar which looked as if, at 
an earlier date, an enthusiastic boatman 
had tried to break a canoe paddle over 
his head. The wound had healed nicely, 
however, and its presence really added 
somewhat to his rugged beauty. 

Needless to say, Perry and I did not 
feel very bad. Mister Richardson was 
ours, at last! But somehow, after the 
first thrill had subsided, we did not get 
quite the kick out of it that we thought 
we would. Mister Richardson did not 
seem to care very much how we felt, or 
what we thought. He simply glowered 
his disapproval of the whole business. 
He was everything but licked. 

“Well, Perry,” I said, “I—I guess we'd 
just as well—”. I motioned toward the 
open lake. Perry did not answer me. 
He lifted the big fellow out over the 
water and laid him gently down. 


for catalog Ss trailer hardware and 
camping trailer 

_ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
558 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. — 








Canvas Sport Shoes 





Woolen Footwear 
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your choice of these three styles. 
At most good dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
MARBL R & MFG. CO. 
71 —— Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
Ma 's Wrist Com: 
Unbrcchable crystal--extreme- 










Ss Pocket 


Ne sensitive—with Bar i st 
1-66 


o.187-—-Revolving 
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87L—Luminous Dial 














“Laugh at it Cold Nights? 









A Steady Pay- _ thatlets body moisture escape. 
ing Investment! Lift-the-Dot (snap) fastening. 

Lasts for flat for airing and brushing. 
Years 


Pure wool lining, soft and very durable 


Draw-string makes 
Easy to dry-clean. 
freezing, get a Woods TWO-STAR, with single layer down interlining and flannel lining. 


SLEEP WARM oma WELL 


in your Ww O a a) *, 


ARCTIC DOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 


HICK interlining of down from Northern waterfowl—Woods 
EVERLIVE Down, remarkably light 
Tough, wind-proof, water-repellant tent fabric.cover, 
‘Down- filled underla »8, closing robe snugly. Talon (hookless) or 

edeg Easy to ventilate. 
Remarkably light. 











wonderfully warm! 






Roomy. — 


For temperatures above 









“Go to it, you cockeyed old devil!” he 
said, huskily. And Mister Richardson 
went. 







Write for Latest Large size, $55.50; medium $46.50. For freezing and below, the Woods THREE-STAR, with 
FREE CATALOG double layer down interlining and kersey lining. Large, $62.50; mois $54.50. From your 
dealer, or direct from us. No extra shipping charge to any point in U. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3510 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, sale Ont. 
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S AN outdoorsman, you are familiar 
A with the ordinary services an out- 
board motor can perform for you. 
On lakes of considerable size, you've 
probably used one of these little power 
plants to save your back in wandering 
from spot to spot to find the holes in 
which the lunkers hide. You have also 
found, no doubt, that an outboard is 
ideal for traveling shallow streams. 

It is quite possible, however, that the 
rarer and more unusual uses to which 
outboards can be put have escaped your 
notice. This is only natural for some of 
these bizarre jobs have been done in ob- 
scure corners of the world and, despite 
their unusual nature, have been taken 
as part of the day’s work by the men 
who used them. 

During the fighting in China a few 
years ago, government officials employed 
them to push barges of war materials 
up the shallow Yangtze River. Chugging 
outboards have been used to pump water 
in fire fighting. They have driven sail- 
ing yachts through canals, and have 
brought becalmed fishing fleets to dock. 
They have been attached to canoes, 
aquaplanes, rubber life rafts, cabin 
cruisers, and ice boats. They have flown 
with Lindbergh, traveled to the Antarc- 
tic with Byrd, explored the upper Ama- 
zon, and have putt-putted their way 
through central Africa. 

One of the strangest jobs they have 
performed was in the wilderness of 
Canada. A gold-mining company, in need 
of engines for its mines, was in a quanda- 
ry. The mines were 40 miles from a rail- 
road station 433 miles north of Quebec. 
Roads were impassable. Outboard mo- 
tors offered the solution. The great 6- 
ton boilers were made water-tight and 
floated on a shallow stream. Outboard 
motors were attached to them and the 
boilers pushed 40 miles upstream to their 
destination! 

On another occasion, 2 years ago, 
Ralph Anderson, a trapper on Isle Roy- 
ale, Lake Superior, saved the life of a 
stricken companion with the help of an 
outboard. He drove his open boat through 
pitch darkness over the white-capped 
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- WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor 











The rubber raft, above, was 
converted into a speedy craft 
by adding an outboard, Right, 
a common use by anglers 


A tiny outboard pushes a 
sailing yacht through canal 


water, filled with ice cakes, to fetch a 
doctor from the Michigan mainland. The 
motor completed the long, hazardous 
trip without a hitch. 

Few persons realize in what a com- 
paratively short period the improvements 
in outboard motors have been made. 
There have been so many in the last 
quarter of a century that the modern 
outboard would scarcely recognize its 
lowly ancestor, if indeed it could be in- 
duced to acknowledge its humble origin. 

The first outboard weighed 75 lb. It 

yas a one-lunger that developed 1% h.p. 
Some of the latest models weigh only 
24 lb. and have just as much power as 
the original engine. In addition, modern 
inventors have turned out outboards 
with five or six cylinders, electric out- 
boards, and auxiliary engines that run 
under water. A host of gadgets and 
dooflickers have been added, the more 
important of which have been the auto- 
matic reverse, the development of the 









twin outboard, with its decreased vi- 
bration and increased speed, and the 
addition of the tilting feature, which per- 
mits the propeller to rise without being 
damaged when passing over a rock or 
a shoal place. 

Naturally, all these improvements 
didn’t come overnight. In fact, it was 
not until 1924 that Judge Aaron B. Cohn 
caused a sensation at the Detroit Re- 
gatta of the American Power Boat As- 
sociation by speeding around the course 
with his outboard at the rate of 12 miles 
an hour. Today boats so powered can 
skip over the water at express-train 
speed and, even over long distances, a 
high average is maintained. In the race 
from Chicago to New Orleans, a 1,750- 
mile run by way of the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, the winner averaged 22 
miles an hour. 

The first outboard motor owed its ori- 
gin to the fact that on one hot August 
day, 25 years ago, a young Norwegian 
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mechanic, the late Ole Evinrude, tired 
his back by a 5-mile row. 

Evinrude was on a picnic with sev- 
eral friends from Milwaukee. A girl ex- 
pressed a desire for some ice cream. 
With impulsive gallantry, Evinrude 
volunteered to row to the mainland, 2% 
miles away, to get it for her. Before he 
had reached the other side he began to 
wonder if he hadn’t spoken a little hasti- 
ly. Before he had completed the return 
journey he was sure that he had. The 
hotter the sun grew, the less Ole Evin- 
rude thought of rowing and the more 
earnestly his mind toyed with the thought 
of how to avoid its necessity. 

That hot sun hatched the idea of the 
first outboard engine. From then on 
Evinrude could be found experiment- 
ing with engines at odd moments in his 
boarding house. One of his first models 
was run with power supplied by illumi- 
nating gas from a jet in his bedroom. 
Even such a reliable young man had 
difficulty in making peace with his land- 
lady after several of the boarders had 
complained of the sudden volley of ex- 
plosions that had come from his room. 

That engine satisfied the purpose for 
which it had been built. Thereafter, 
when the young Norwegian went for a 
row, he returned from it as fresh as a 
daisy. Three or four miles an hour was 
its limit—but no rowing was involved. 

Since that day outboard motors have 
come a long way. And their sale has 
passed the half-million mark. All be- 
cause a 5-mile row proved irksome.- 
Davis E. Barker. 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH 
FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 


Inexpensive Spark-Plug Cover 


N EFFICIENT and in- 
expensive spark-plug 
cover can be made very 
easily for your outboard 
motor from the base of a 
discarded radio tube. Re- 
move the glass and wires 
from the base. Then with 
pliers pull out the contact 
prongs and fill the holes 
with composition wood or 
seam filler. Drill in the 
center of the base a hole 
14 in. in diameter or large 
enough to fit over the 
spark-plug terminal. This cover will pro- 
tect your plugs from short-circuiting due 
to wetting —Win F. Williams, Wash. 





Small-Boat Bailing Device 


I ecw scoop is made of a piece of leather 
belting, screwed on a piece of %-in. 
wood. A broom handle is inserted in the 
after end and held in place with a brass 
screw inserted from the top. This scoop 
will prevent the bottom of your boat 
from getting scratched as happens when 
a can is used for bailing. Remember to 
use brass screws to fasten the leather to 
the wood.—E. J. Schneider, Pa. 


BROOM HANDLE 





OLD LEATHER BELTING 
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hero-built 
300 


Entirely new! Entirely dif- 
ferent! The world’s small- 
est, all-purpose, full-power 
twin. Aero-type construc- 
tion, with 30 important 
features— everything for 
convenience and long life. 


OUTBOARD 
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ANY Johnson Outboard Motors that went 








into service in 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, are 


still giving perfect service, some of them in the 
hands of the second, third, or fourth owners. They 
were built that way. That’s why there aren’t one- 
tenth enough used Johnsons to supply the demand. 
That’s why those who “know” are willing to pay 
even more for a used Johnson than for some new 
motors. They figure there are still more “miles” 
of life in it, at still lower “cost per mile.” 

And Johnson World-wide Service— wherever out- 
board motors are used—contributes no small bit 
to this remarkable fact. Motor-minded people 
know they can get expert attention, genuine John- 
son parts, wherever they may go. 

It’s your dollar you’re spending—so stretch it out 
to get the greatest value. A “ten year” motor will 
cost you less in the LONG run! 


For complete details on the six high quality 
motors of the 1935 Sea-Horse line, including 
the sensational new Aero-Built 300, write for 
your copy of our illustrated Handy Chart — 
sent FREE. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. 
Peterboro, Canada 
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Fishing Facts by 
Sheridan R. jones. Bed- 
rock discussion of fish- 
ing methods and use 
and care of tackle. 

Where-to-go for every 
kind of fish, what bait 
to use, and how to land 
them 90 pages. 
postpaid. 

Bait Casting by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Cov- 
ers thoroughly ‘‘Art of 
Bait Casting’’—rigging, 
thumbing, casting, re- 
trieving, striking, play- 
ing, netting. All about 
handling plugs, porks, 
spoons live bait 86 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. 

Fly Casting by Sheri- 

dan R. Jones. The side, 
flip, and wind casts. 
Use of spinner, dry fly, 
other special lures. 
Trout rods, reels, lines. 
Best fishing methods for 
bass, trout, salmon, 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Camper's Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Help- 
ful hints on suitable 
camp sites, camp man- 
agement sanitation, 
woodcraft, cookery, 
menus. 64 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins. Expert 
advice on “holding 
ahead,”” judging dis- 
tance, figuring direc- 
tion speed of flight, 
velocity pattern, pene- 
tration—all simply ex- 
pe 88 pages. 25¢ Here you will find 

a Geme mestien complete information 
by Tounsend Whelen. on fishing, hunting, 
Correct rifle, ammuni- : : 
tion, clothing, equip- camping, shooting 
ment needed for every written clearly by 
kind of big game. 96 l di th a 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. eading authorities. 
cy Shootin facts i Profusely illus- 

arles skins. New i 
edition just published. trated. Just fill = 
Up-to-date information your name and ad- 
on new arms, ammuni- 
tions, sights, ete. Best dress on coupon be- 
rifles for small game low and mail with 
vermin, deer, and big . 
game. 96 pages. 25¢ coin, stamps, money 
postpaid. order, or check. Be 

Fly Rod for Bass by ; ; 
och Iehauan. ad neal sure to circle the titles 
line, leader, lures best you want. Any five 
sultec or bass fishing. : 

Care of equipment and books $1.00 or single 
clothing. How to ceok copies 25c each. Use 
and preserve black bass. 

88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 

| ene Rge eae nee 
1 Outdoor Life 8-35 

353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
! Enclosed find $ ...for which please send me | 
I the book or books circled below at 25c each or five l 
| for $1.00. 

Fishing Facts Wing Shooting | 
| Bait Casting Big Game Hunting ] 
| Fly Casting Shooting Facts l 
l Camper’s Manual Fly Rod for Bass. | 
Name. 
Address 
| CIDR <cccccescccnssnsensnesnsnsansantnenentnansesscessesesie a | 
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Closing Notes on Cougar Screams 


(Continued from page 30) 


Why is it that a novice can go into a 
wild section of country and hear and 
see wilder things than the inhabitants 
ever heard of? This chap, for instance, 
heard panthers screaming around his 
camp. The Seminole Indians, the game 
warden, and some ’coon trappers, who 
live in the Big Cypress, have never 
heard a panther scream. 

And, in the final analysis, the Indians 
should settle the question. They have 
no ax to grind; they have never heard 
of an argument; they do not have to 
defend their honor for they have never 
told their grandchildren animal stories 
that cannot be retracted. I have asked 
many of them, Apache, Navajo, Pueblo, 
Seminole, Bororo, Guato and other South 
American tribes. The answer is always 
the same—a shake of the head and a 
queer look in their eyes. These white 
men have funny ideas! 

It is a strange thing to me that, with 
one exception, all of the letters which 
have come in to me, as a result of my 
assertion that a cougar does not scream, 
have been from men in Indiana, Ohio, 
Maryland, or some locality where there 
have been no cougars for a great many 
years. None of these men spoke with 
first-hand knowledge. Always it was, 
“Years ago my uncle, or my grand- 
father, or my cousin Joe heard a pan- 
ther screaming.” It is so inconsistent. 
When men who have made a life study 
of this big cat, so that they may better 
hunt him, are unable to hear one little 
scream, why should I or anyone else 
take the testimony of someone who 
obviously has no knowledge whatever 
of the beast or its habits? 

If a strange disease should make its 
appearance and, after a few years the 
leading doctors of the country should 
agree that it was curable and rarely 
fatal, would we be inclined to believe 
the statement issued by a lone doctor 
that this disease was incurable and in- 
variably fatal within a few days? We 
take the testimony of experts about our 
medicines, our machines, our businesses, 
but we must have our shudders and 
thrills when it comes to our wild crea- 
tures. There is something about that 
idea of “screaming like a woman in dis- 
tress” that fairly chills the marrow in 
ones’ bones. It really is too bad that pan- 
thers are such quiet, harmless creatures. 








The panther, or onca parda as the 
Brazilians call him, is very numerous 
in the Matto Grosso of Brazil and there 
are parts of this vast, unexplored area 
in which this big cat certainly has had 
no contact with mankind. Much of my 
hunting was done in very wild country, 
2,000 miles up the Paraguay River from 
the coast, and both jaguar and panther 
were plentiful—so plentiful that one of 
our parties killed three grown panthers 
in one day, along with a huge male 
jaguar. This is cat killing that amounts 
to something. Tracks were everywhere. 
Often we struck trail within a few 
hundred yards of our camp. Never did 
we hear a scream or anything resem- 
bling a scream, although several times 
we heard the coughing, grunting roars 
of jaguars. The Indian guides, when 
asked if panthers made any noise, 
merely shook their heads in puzzled 
fashion. For weeks at a time we traveled 
through wilderness country by ox cart 
and saddle horse, making camp where 
night overtook us. Never did we hear a 
panther scream. This should prove that 
the North American panther has not 
stopped screaming because of the ad- 
vance of civilization and the fear that 
he will be heard. These Brazilian pan- 
thers (and as I have said they are the 
same as our cougars, pumas, mountain 
lions, or panthers) didn’t scream, and 
they certainly weren’t in any fear of 
being overheard by hunters, for they 
didn’t know what hunters were. 

In closing, I should like to repeat that 
I believe Mr. Davis when he states that 
he both saw and heard a cougar scream. 
I have never said that a cougar never 
screams. Never is a dangerous word to 
use. You or anyone else may have heard 
a cougar scream. If you can prove it 
I'll believe you. BUT—cougars do not 
make a practice of screaming, or, to put 
it very plainly, cougars, so far as I 
know, do not scream. If you think they 
do, go out in the woods and stay till 
you hear one. I hope you do—but I'd 
hate to stake you to grub! 

Editor’s Note: In the November, 1934, 
issue of OuTDooR Lire, David M. Newell 
said that as far as he knew, cougars did 
not scream. In the April issue, Walter 
Lee Davis answered emphatically that 
they did. With this rebuttal of Newell’s, 
OvurTpoor Lire proposes to let the case rest. 
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Answers ta 
Boating rans 


Paint Failed to Dry 


Question: In filling the canvas of my duck 
boat I used a preparation that you described in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, consisting of white lead, 
turpentine, boiled linseed oil, Japan thinner and 
silica. 

The article stated that this preparation should 
dry in about a week. But after a week’s time, 
the canvas was still damp and the preparation 
had not hardened. After three weeks, I decided 
to paint anyway and the result was that the 
paint peeled off very easily in some places after 
the boat was in use. The only ingredient I had 
any doubt about was the silica. I went ‘to a 
chemical warehouse to obtain this ingredient. 
They told me they had the silica, but sold me 
an article which they had invoiced, as heavy si- 
lica of soda. What, in your opinion, is the rea- 
son why the boat didn’t dry?—H. M., Mich. 


Answer: When you repaint your duck boat, 
about the best plan would be to remove the fill- 
ing preparation with paint and varnish remover. 
Although, if the filler is now thoroughly dry, 
just sand the surface down well and apply two 
thin coats of paint. 

There are a number of reasons why your filler 
didn’t dry. First, the linseed oil used possibly 
was “fat.” Linseed oil in this condition is en- 
countered many times and, unless sufficient tur- 
pentine or other driers are added, incomplete 
drying results. If you use the filler again use 
only half as much linseed oil. Silica or silex 
should have been used in the preparation. The 
substitute accounts, in a large measure, for the 
incomplete drying. Silex may be obtained from 
any paint supply house. A good substitute is 
whiting, which may be purchased at any drug 
store.—W. J. 


Trip Down Mississippi 

Question: I would like to have your opinion 
on the following trip a friend of mine and I in- 
tend to take. He is 22 and I am 21; we both are 
in perfect physical condition. We plan to take a 
154%4-ft. sedan-type sport boat, powered with an 
Evinrude or Johnson heavy twin, on a 4,000- 
mile cruise. The itinerary of the trip will take 
us down the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, thence along the coast line to 
Tampa, Florida, south from Tampa to Havana, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The last leg of the trip takes us north 
through the Bahamas to Florida where we plan 
to sell the boat for what it will bring. Our main 
dificulty, as I see it, is obtaining gasoline in 
the Caribbean and its high cost.—R. S., Mo. 


Answer: I think this would make a wonder- 
ful cruise with one exception. It would be fool- 
hardy to attempt the trip from Tampa south to 
Cuba and into the Caribbean Sea in a boat only 
15% ft. long. Of course if conditions were right 
the trip might be made, but with a small boat 
out in the ocean, with heavy weather ever im- 
minent, the trip would likely end in disaster. 

The run from New Orleans to Tampa should 
be made with due caution. Keep close to the 
coast line, obtain and use weather information, 
do not proceed out when the weather is unfavor- 
able, and inquire and use information concern- 
ing routes from fishermen and coast guardsmen. 
Procure charts from the Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the proposed route from New 
Orleans to Tampa. Study carefully, and decide 
on a run that will bring you near a safe harbor 
at night. 

Gasoline may easily be procured at current 
prices all along the coast to Tampa. Better car- 
ry your oil in 5-gal. cans. It is rather expensive 
in some places, and, besides, a ready supply is 
always available when carried in this manner. 
To relieve yourself and dispense with the con- 
stant necessity of refueling the motor, carry an 
auxiliary fuel tank, 10 to 15 gal., and pump the 
gas to the motor through a fuel pump actuated 
by dry cells, magnetic type. Mix the fuel be- 
fore dumping into the tank.—W. 
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NLY $55 complete — really 
complete with underwater 
silencing — enclosed engine — 
Flexo-Rubber steering — and a 
wealth of other features compact- 
ly engineered into the lightest mo- 
tor you have ever handled — a 
motor that weighs only 241/ lbs! 


In the new Sportsman thousands are finding exactly’ 
a light and handy 
“little brother” of the most mod- 
ern Hooded Power models ...a 
—<y true utility motor that furnishes 
quiet, dependable power to any 


the outboard they’ve wanted... 


type of small craft 


FISHERMAN 


A favorite with 
fishermen every- 
where... Now 
offered in three 
specialized mod- 
els forevery fish- 
ing service . . 
Standard model, 
Weedless and 
Reversing. De- 
velops 4 N. O. A. certified 
brake H_ P. at 3250 R.P M. 
Standard Fisherman, $95. 
All prices F.0. B. Milwaukee 







“rowboats and 
_ & other small craft. 





that slips easily into any budget! 
Handsomely illustrated catalog 
on Sportsman and nine other ad- 
vanced Evinrude-Elto models sent 
free. Address, OUTBOARD MO- 
TORS CORPORATION, 4108 
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The American Shotgun | 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1910, reprinted 1928; 321 
a. illus. 7445 %e1 in. 


Regular price $2.00, special price $1.50 


Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Wonders Through The 
MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY. 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y 
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Light. ensy to handle. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable. stronger than wood 
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Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 
MARINE CANOE GLUE. 
An old favorite, Makes 
canoe repairs easy. Forms 
with canvas a_ sheathing 
tough as leather. Takes fine 
finish. Resists wear. 
| SEAMSEAL seam filler elim- 
. inmates frequent re-caulking. 
Has a Cad base oe s — hes and 
holds to chip 
FERDICO AVEATION’ Liauip MARINE 
GLUE. For batten seams and double planking. 
FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT. Old boats can be 
granted a long lease of life by covering with canvas 
laid in FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT. Good for attach- 
ing canvas to decks, cabin tops, piazza roofs. 


“HOW 4 REPAIR 
JAKS IN YOUR BOAT 


Ferdico-Jeffery’s products in use over 80 years. 
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Fishing Facts by 
Sheridan R. Jones. Bed- 
rock discussion of fish- 


ing methods and use 

and care of tackle. 

Where-to-go for every 

kind of fish, what bait 

to use, and how to land 

them. 90 pages. 

postpaid. : 
eridan . Jones. Cov 

ers thoroughly ‘‘Art of = uf 

Bait Casting’ —rigging, Ty 

thumbing, casting, re- 

trieving, striking, play- 

ing, netting. All about 

handling plugs, porks, 

spoons, live bait 86 

pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheri- 
dan R. Jones. The side, 
flip, and wind casts, 
Use of spinner, dry fly, 
other special lures. 
Trout rods, reels, lines. 
Best fishing methods for 
bass, trout, salmon, 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25e 
postpaid. 


Camper's Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Help- 
ful hints on suitable 
camp sites, camp man- 
agement, sanitation, 


woodcraft, eookery, 

















menus. 64 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 
Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins. Expert 
advice on “holding 
ahead,’’ judging dis- 
tance, figuring diree- 
tion speed of flight, 
velocity pattern, pene- 
tration—all simply ex- 
plained. 88 pages, 25¢ Here you will find 
postpaid. ; ° 
ai : complete information 
ig Game Hunting ns ‘ 
by Townsend Whelen. on fishing, hunting, 
Correct rifle, ammuni- ; ; 
tion clothing, equip- camping, shooting 
ment needed for every written clearly by 
kind of big game. 96 l di h +4: 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. eading authorities. 
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arles skins. New i 
edition just published. trated. Just fill in 
Up-to-date information your name and ad- 
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tions, sights, ete. Best dress on coupon be- 
rifles for small game low and mail with 
vermin, deer, and big . 
game 96 pages. 25¢ coin, stamps, money 
postpaid. order, or check. Be 
Fly Rod for Bass by ; i 
Cal Johnson. Rod, reel, sure to circle the titles 
line, leader. lures best you want. Any five 
suitec or bass shing ; 
Care of equipment and books $1.00 or single 
clothing. How to ceok copies 25c each. Use 
and preserve black bass 
88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 
1 Outdoor Life 8-35 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
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Closing Notes on Cougar Screams 


(Continued from page 30) 


Why is it that a novice can go into a 
wild section of country and hear and 
see wilder things than the inhabitants 
ever heard of? This chap, for instance, 
heard panthers screaming around his 
camp. The Seminole Indians, the game 
warden, and some ’coon trappers, who 
live in the Big Cypress, have never 
heard a panther scream. 

And, in the final analysis, the Indians 
should settle the question. They have 
no ax to grind; they have never heard 
of an argument; they do not have to 
defend their honor for they have never 
told their grandchildren animal stories 
that cannot be retracted. I have asked 
many of them, Apache, Navajo, Pueblo, 
Seminole, Bororo, Guato and other South 
American tribes. The answer is always 
the same—a shake of the head and a 
queer look in their eyes. These white 
men have funny ideas! 

It is a strange thing to me that, with 
one exception, all of the letters which 
have come in to me, as a result of my 
assertion that a cougar does not scream, 
have been from men in Indiana, Ohio, 
Maryland, or some locality where there 
have been no cougars for a great many 
years. None of these men spoke with 
first-hand knowledge. Always it was, 
“Years ago my uncle, or my grand- 
father, or my cousin Joe heard a pan- 
ther screaming.” It is so inconsistent. 
When men who have made a life study 
of this big cat, so that they may better 
hunt him, are unable to hear one little 
scream, why should I or anyone else 
take the testimony of someone who 
obviously has no knowledge whatever 
of the beast or its habits? 

If a strange disease should make its 
appearance and, after a few years the 
leading doctors of the country should 
agree that it was curable and rarely 
fatal, would we be inclined to believe 
the statement issued by a lone doctor 
that this disease was incurable and in- 
variably fatal within a few days? We 
take the testimony of experts about our 
medicines, our machines, our businesses, 
but we must have our shudders and 
thrills when it comes to our wild crea- 
tures. There is something about that 
idea of “screaming like a woman in dis- 
tress” that fairly chills the marrow in 
ones’ bones. It really is too bad that pan- 
thers are such quiet, harmless creatures. 






The panther, or onca parda as the 
Brazilians call him, is very numerous 
in the Matto Grosso of Brazil and there 
are parts of this vast, unexplored area 
in which this big cat certainly has had 
no contact with mankind. Much of my 
hunting was done in very wild country, 
2,000 miles up the Paraguay River from 
the coast, and both jaguar and panther 
were plentiful—so plentiful that one of 
our parties killed three grown panthers 
in one day, along with a huge male 
jaguar. This is cat killing that amounts 
to something. Tracks were everywhere. 
Often we struck trail within a few 
hundred yards of our camp. Never did 
we hear a scream or anything resem- 
bling a scream, although several times 
we heard the coughing, grunting roars 
of jaguars. The Indian guides, when 
asked if panthers made any noise, 
merely shook their heads in puzzled 
fashion. For weeks at a time we traveled 
through wilderness country by ox cart 
and saddle horse, making camp where 
night overtook us. Never did we hear a 
panther scream. This should prove that 
the North American panther has not 
stopped screaming because of the ad- 
vance of civilization and the fear that 
he will be heard. These Brazilian pan- 
thers (and as I have said they are the 
same as our cougars, pumas, mountain 
lions, or panthers) didn’t scream, and 
they certainly weren’t in any fear of 
being overheard by hunters, for they 
didn’t know what hunters were. 

In closing, I should like to repeat that 
I believe Mr. Davis when he states that 
he both saw and heard acougar scream. 
I have never said that a cougar never 
screams. Never is a dangerous word to 
use. You or anyone else may have heard 
a cougar scream. If you can prove it 
T'll believe you. BUT—cougars do not 
make a practice of screaming, or, to put 
it very plainly, cougars, so far as I 
know, do not scream. If you think they 
do, go out in the woods and stay till 
you hear one. I hope. you do—but I'd 
hate to stake you to grub! 

Editor’s Note: In the November, 1934, 
issue of OuTDooR Lire, David M. Newell 
said that as far as he knew, cougars did 
not scream. In the April issue, Walter 
Lee Davis answered emphatically that 
they did. With this rebuttal of Newell’s, 
OvutTpoor Lire proposes to let the case rest. 
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Answers to 
Boating rans 


Paint Failed to Dry 


Question: In filling the canvas of my duck 
boat I used a preparation that you described in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, consisting of white lead, 
turpentine, boiled linseed oil, Japan thinner and 
silica. 

The article stated that this preparation should 
dry in about a week. But after a week’s time, 
the canvas was still damp and the preparation 
had not hardened. After three weeks, I decided 
to paint anyway and the result was that the 
paint peeled off very easily in some places after 
the boat was in use. The only ingredient I had 
any doubt about was the silica. I went ‘to a 
chemical warehouse to obtain this ingredient. 
They told me they had the silica, but sold me 
an article which they had invoiced, as heavy si- 
lica of soda. What, in your opinion, is the rea- 
son why the boat didn’t dry?—H. M., Mich. 


Answer: When you repaint your duck boat, 
about the best plan would be to remove the fill- 
ing preparation with paint and varnish remover. 
Although, if the filler is now thoroughly dry, 
just sand the surface down well and apply two 
thin coats of paint. 

There are a number of reasons why your filler 
didn’t dry. First, the linseed oil used possibly 
was “fat.” Linseed oil in this condition is en- 
countered many times and, unless sufficient tur- 
pentine or other driers are added, incomplete 
drying results. If you use the filler again use 
only half as much linseed oil. Silica or silex 
should have been used in the preparation. The 
substitute accounts, in a large measure, for the 
incomplete drying. Silex may be obtained from 
any paint supply house. A good substitute is 
whiting, which may be purchased at any drug 
store.—W. J. 


Trip Down Mississippi 


Question: I would like to have your opinion 
on the following trip a friend of mine and I in- 
tend to take. He is 22 and I am 21; we both are 
in perfect physical condition. We plan to take a 

5%4-ft. sedan-type sport boat, powered with an 
Evinrude or Johnson heavy twin, on a 4,000- 
mile cruise. The itinerary of the trip will take 
us down the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, thence along the coast line to 
Tampa, Florida, south from Tampa to Havana, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The last leg of the trip takes us north 
through the Bahamas to Florida where we plan 
to sell the boat for what it will bring. Our main 
dificulty, as I see it, is obtaining gasoline in 
the Caribbean and its high cost.—R. S., Mo. 


Answer: I think this would make a wonder- 
ful cruise with one exception. It would be fool- 
hardy to attempt the trip from Tampa south to 
Cuba and into the Caribbean Sea in a boat only 
15% ft. long. Of course if conditions were right 
the trip might be made, but with a small boat 
out in the ocean, with heavy weather ever im- 
minent, the trip would likely end in disaster. 

The run from New Orleans to Tampa should 
be made with due caution. Keep close to the 
coast line, obtain and use weather information, 
do not proceed out when the weather is unfavor- 
able, and inquire and use information concern- 
ing routes from fishermen and coast guardsmen. 
Procure charts from the Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the proposed route from New 
Orleans to Tampa. Study carefully, and decide 
on a run that will bring you near a safe harbor 
at night. 

Gasoline may easily be procured at current 
prices all along the coast to Tampa. Better car- 
ry your oil in 5-gal. cans. It is rather expensive 
in some places, and, besides, a ready supply is 
always available when carried in this manner. 
To relieve yourself and dispense with the con- 
stant necessity of refueling the motor, carry an 
auxiliary fuel tank, 10 to 15 gal., and pump the 
gas to the motor through a fuel pump actuated 
by dry cells, magnetic type. Mix the fuel be- 
fore dumping into the tank.—W. J. 
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Weedless and 
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O. A. certified 
brake H. P. at 
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The American Shotgun 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 
Pub. 1910, reprinted 1928; 321 
p., illus. 744*5%4r1 in. 
Regular price $2.00, special price $1.50 


Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY. 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 
——_ MARINE CANOE GLUE. 
ae An old favorite. Makes 
LS cas * E canoe repairs ew. emg 
ia 5 with «(canvas «a sheathing 
" are 4 as leather. Takes fine 
finish. Resists wear. 
SEAMSEAL seam fillerelim- 
é inates frequent re-caulking. 
ae a r_. 4 — ~~ stretches and 
holds Does not chip. 
vo me ‘aveaTion “LIQUID MARINE 
For batten seams and double planking. 
| FERDICO GaNvAS CEMENT. Old boats can be 
granted a long lease of life by covering with canvas 
laid in FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT. Good for attach- 
| ing canvas to decks, cabin tops, piazza roofs. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET: “HOW 4 REPAIR 
LEAKS IN YOUR BOAT. 


| Ferdico-Jeffery’s products in use over 80 years. 


| 8 LW. Ferdinand £Co 
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tart Right in RIFLE SHOOTING 










Offhand shoot- 
ing can be prac- 
ticed with profit 
after you have 
learned to aim 
and to squeeze 
the trigger in 
prone position 


T HAS long been apparent from the 

hundreds of letters I receive that the 

many new readers of this department 

do not understand certain vital facts 
and principles concerning the effective 
use of rifles. The lack of this knowledge 
is revealed almost every time one of 
those new readers writes for advice on 
the selection of a rifle. We shall there- 
fore speak this month about the im- 
portant factors governing the selection 
or equipment of a rifle. By rifle, we 
mean one capable of hitting small ob- 
jects, whether target or game, at a dis- 
tance, and not boys’ toy rifles. 

A rifle should be fitted with a shooting 
gunsling, because as a beginner your 
greatest difficulty will probably be your 
inability to hold your rifle steadily. Even 
if you know the theory of aiming and 
of squeezing the trigger, you usually 
cannot hold steadily enough to see your 
sights aligned correctly for more than 
an instant at a time. You cannot, of 
course, apply a correct trigger squeeze 
in that instant. It is possible to teach 
yourself to hold fairly steadily by some 
months of careful practice. Many shoot- 
ers have done so in the past, but thou- 
sands have become discouraged because 
they could not quickly learn to shoot 
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well, and have lost all in- 
terest in rifles. 

With a proper shooting 
gunsling and a good man- 
ual of instruction, such as 
the one issued by the War Department, 
you can, in a week of daily, 20-min- 
ute home-practice sessions, teach your- 
self to hold the rifle with steadiness in 
the prone position, and with very fair 
steadiness in the sitting position. To 
obtain the War Department manual, 
which will teach you steady holding with 
the gunsling, aiming, trigger squeeze, 
their coordination, slow fire, and rapid 
fire, send 25 cents in coin (stamps not 
accepted) to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of War 
Department, Basic Field Manual, Volume 
III, Chapter I, Rifle Marksmanship. 

After the preliminary drills, three or 
four days of range practice will make 
you into a very fair shot in these posi- 
tions. You are now able to sight your 
rifle in, a thing you could not do before 
because you could not hold steadily, aim 
accurately, and squeeze the trigger prop- 
erly. 

When you are able to shoot accu- 
rately in these positions, you soon can 


‘ make almost certain hits on the bullseye 


or game. Thus, in woodchuck, prairie- 
dog, crow, or long-range big game shoot- 
ing in the mountains, where you can 
assume these positions, you become a 
dead shot in a few weeks. 

Once you have your rifle sighted in 
properly and know how to aim and 
squeeze the trigger, you can profitably 
start your practice in the standing posi- 
tion, and in rapid fire. It will take you 
much longer to teach yourself to shoot 
well in this position, but you can now 


The cup disk on rear sight is for bullseye 
target shooting. For hunting, it should be 
unscrewed and a large Lyman aperture used 


practice it with a chance for steady 
progress, a thing you could not do before. 

All our large arms companies and all 
up-to-date gunsmiths furnish at nominal 
cost sling swivels for all rifles except 
the pump actions and also supply shoot- 
ing gunslings. It is easy to attach these 
to your rifle. Your shooting manual will 
show you where the sling swivels should 
be fitted and how they are adjusted. You 
are not obliged to use a gunsling, but, 
without it, your progress will be dis- 
couragingly slow, and you will be hope- 
lessly handicapped when competing 
against riflemen who have slings. You 
should understand that the gunsling is 
an aid to steady holding only in the 
prone, sitting, and kneeling positions, 
not in the standing position. It does, 
however, permit you to perfect yourself 
quickly in holding, aiming, and squeez- 





A flat-top gold- 
bead front sight 
is fine for hunt- 
ing and,smoked, 
is perfect for 
target shooting 
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In the prone position with gunsling, you soon learn to hold the rifle absolutely steady, 
and can then perfect and codrdinate your aim and trigger squeeze for accurate shooting 
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ing, things—an essential when shooting 
standing. 

The sights on a rifle should have 
ready, accurate, and recordable adjust- 
ments for both elevation and windage. 
If you sight your rifle in with a certain 
ammunition and at a certain distance, 
this sight setting will be only approxi- 
mately correct. Let’s say you sight in 
on a sunny day, with the sun directly 
back of you, the temperature 70 degrees, 
barometer and hygrometer normal, and 
no wind. This adjustment will be the 
normal adjustment for that ammuni- 
tion, range, and firing position. On 
other occasions, when any or all of these 
conditions are different, this normal ad- 
justment may result in your bullet strik- 
ing as much as 3 or 4 in. wide of the 
mark at 100 yd., or proportionately more 
at longer ranges, assuming you are us- 
ing good, accurate sights. If hitting 
within 3 or 4 in. of where you aim at 
100 yds. satisfies you, you can forget all 
about sight adjustment. You can use 
this normal sight adjustment, but you 
will be hopelessly outclassed by every 
rifleman at target shooting and your 
maximum sure-hitting distance will be 
about 40 yd. on squirrels, 90 yd. on wood- 
chucks, and about 125 to 150 yd. on deer. 


F YOU wish to become a real, nail- 

driving rifleman you will practice un- 
der various conditions, and you will ad- 
just your sights so that your bullets 
strike almost exactly where you aim. 
You will record these adjustments in 
your score book together with all the 
various conditions. Eventually you will 
have a complete record of the shooting 
of your rifle. Thus, at 100 yd. on a day 
when the thermometer stands at 90 de- 
grees, with a strong wind from the 
right, you can set your sights with an 
adjustment that will give you at least 
a 9 for the first shot on the target or 
that will usually hit your squirrel at 80 
yd., your woodchuck at 175 yd., or your 
buck at 300 yd., always provided that 
you can do your own part of holding, 
aiming, and squeezing. After a few 
weeks of practice you will always be 
able to do these things correctly in the 
steady prone or sitting positions with 
the gunsling. 

Men who are not good shots some- 
times assert that fine, adjustable sights 
are out of place on hunting rifles. I 
hold that, if you do not use such sights, 
if you do not learn your rifle thorough- 
ly, and keep a record of its performance 
so that you know it as well as you do 
the alphabet, you stand no chance at 
all of making a hit with the first shot at 
any considerable distance. Remember 
that you have no sighting shots in game 
shooting as you often do in target shoot- 
ing. 

Good shooting is a constant process 
of sight adjustment and your sights 
therefore must be capable of ready, ac- 
curate, and recordable adjustment. I do 
not mean sights with crude, sliding 
scales, which are hard to see except in 
the best light, and can be set only ap- 
proximately. You must, to set sights of 
this type, get out of your firing posi- 
tion, which means that any adjustment 
is no more than guesswork. Since your 
limit in target shooting is one minute 
per shot, the 15 to 30 minutes you spend 
in adjusting sights will leave you little 
time for shooting, and the chances are 
that after 15 to 30 minutes the correc- 
tion you strove for when you started to 
adjust is not the correction you need 
when you are at last ready to shoot. 

The sights you should use are the 
kind that, when you find you are shoot- 
ing 4 in. low and 3 in. right at a cer- 
tain distance, (Continued on page 76) 
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You Woul d n't. ; 
Ram. Sand| paper. 


Through | Your Rifle! 





Why Use Cartridges 


That Grind Sand 
Through It? 


¥a wouldn’t intentionally abuse your 
rifle—but its accuracy can be ruined by 
sand, pocket-grit and dust carried into it bya 
single grease-lubricated cartridge! Cartridges 
taken afield are constantly subjected to dirt. 


Play safe by shooting Super-X! A new tough 
wax lubricant on the bullet takes the place of 
grease! A thin, transparent, invisible coating. 
Not sticky! Grit and dirt won’t cling to it. 
Smooth as velvet to the touch. Extra protec- 
tion without extra cost. Always a clean rifle 
bore. No primer fouling. Super-X has the 
added advantages of longer range and better 
performance on game. The bullet mushrooms 
like a big game bullet. 


Mail the Coupon below for detailed infor- 
mation and the new Western booklet on 
Rifle Shooting. 


SuperX 


THE THUNDERBOLT .22 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. H-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Send detailed information about Super-X Long Range .22's. 


Also your new booklet on Rifle Shooting — FREE ! 
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Cartridge with 
grease-lubricated 
bullet after a 
split-second dip- 
ping in sand. 











This Super-X 
cartridge was 
given the same 
test. Whata 
difference! 


y 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


Dept. H-19, East Alton, Illinois 
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Shall Vermin Steal Our Trout? 


inhabits a large 
part of the eastern 
United States. I do 
not know how far 
west he extends. 
He winters in ponds 
and warm, spring 
holes and probably 
feeds all winter. A 
number of friends 
have complained 
that their ponds 
have been entirely 
denuded of fish dur- 
ing the winter. For- 
tunately these ene- 
mies can be easily 
trapped if one real- 
izes they are pres- 
ent. 

Even carp, suck- 
ers, or  bullheads 
will consume small 
trout if they can 
get at them and, of 
course, perch and 
pickerel, if present, 
eat all they can 
hold, as will black 
bass. Trout must be 
carefully guarded 
from all predacious 
fish especially when 
small. In some places trout and bass 
do well together but the trout must be 
large before they are safe in bass waters. 

Eels are another species that plays 
havoc with trout. In one brook I have 
speared an eel which had 17 small trout 
in it and one of my men reported this 
year that in a small spring brook off the 
Neversink he had speared eels that were 
literally full of small trout. 

The eels come up from the sea as 
small elvers and can enter almost any 
water. They travel over land when it is 
wet with dew, and screens will not stop 
their progress. In a year they grow to 
be about 16 inches long and the second 
year are about 2 feet long. Eels of this 
size can easily kill an 8-inch trout. In 
several places where artificial ponds 
have not been drawn down for years, 
the eels have destroyed nearly all the 
trout. The only dependable way in 
which trout can be kept in ponds is to 
draw the ponds down every year and 
remove the eels. 

The raccoon is a great fisherman in 
shallow water. When the pools are al- 
most dry he can clean out a small brook 
in no time. His real game, however, 
is to wait on a stone along the shore 
of a stream at night and dip out any 
large trout that swims by. As these 
large fish cruise the shallows for food 
every night, coons have no trouble in 
getting them. Raccoons account for 
most of the large fish anglers don’t catch. 
They are better fishermen than I am. 

Birds in most places are really the 
greatest menace to trout. The heron 
family prefers trout to any other food 
so far as I have observed. A friend of 
mine had 5,000 small trout in a pool 
near his house and noticed that they 
were rapidly disappearing. Early one 
morning he noticed three small blue 
herons in the pond. Setting traps, he 
caught seven of the birds. Their tribe 
had taken nearly all the 3,000 fish in 
about 2 weeks. 

Of all birds, the great blue heron prob- 
ably accounts for more trout of all sizes 


(Continued from page 23) 





A fishing skunk. Though he is fond of trout, he eats the eggs of 
turtles, thus helping to control one of the most serious trout menaces 


than any other. Herons can walk up a 
small brook and eat almost every small 
fish. I once saw one that had in its 
stomach 140 small trout, although it had 
been feeding only a short time. But it is 
not only the small trout that blue heron 
destroy. When fish are too large for 
them to swallow or to carry about in 
the sack under their bill until they get 
soft enough to swallow, they use the 
sharp bill to spear the fish in the back 
of the head. The fish usually dies at 
once from a broken backbone. 

Blue heron have come to one of my 
pools of big fish in the night and left 
a dozen large fish dead upon the banks. 
They seem to do this just for sport, as 
they never eat these large fish. There is 
no limit to the size of their kill. It is 
amazing that the real sportsmen of the 
country do not rise up and demand that 
blue heron be classed as vermin and 
that the laws that protect them be re- 
pealed. They undo a large part of the 
stocking work of the fish commissions. 

Sheldrake ducks can be terribly de- 
structive on a trout stream. In the Nev- 
ersink River they often stay all winter 
and kill vast numbers of fish. 

Of the many birds that prey on trout, 
kingfishers are the most spectacular. It 
seems a pity to destroy them but we 
cannot have kingfishers and many trout 
on the same waters. The osprey does 
considerable damage on larger fish. I 
have had them carry away 3 and 4- 
pound trout from my ponds. At times 
several will hunt together. I once saw 
seven of them diving into a pool of big 
fish at one time. Since then I cover my 
pools with wire netting. It is, unfor- 
tunately, difficult and expensive. to treat 
any large area in this way. 

I know one hatchery that has placed 
sharpened iron rods in the water with 
a fish on them. Birds, diving for the 
fish, are speared and killed instantly. 
This seems much better than any trap. 

Having mentioned most of the enemies 
of trout, let’s see what results may be 
expected when a breeder attempts to 


raise trout in open ponds or pools with 
only casual protection from vermin. 

In Pennsylvania there seems to be a 
feeling among sportsmen that good re- 
sults can be obtained by putting out 
large numbers of fingerling trout. Last 
year most of the trout planted were of 
this size. I predict that this will have 
little effect on the fishing this year and 
that there will not be a great many 
more trout than there were before. Ver- 
min and bad stream conditions will kill 
nearly all of them’ within the 2 years 
before they become sizeable fish. 

The problem of vermin is much more 
complicated than would appear at first. 
It would seem superficially that all we 
have to do is to kill all birds and ani- 
mals we find detrimental and all will be 
well. The job is not nearly so simple as 
that. 


HE vermin not only prey on trout but 
on each other. In this way they are 
kept in check. When we kill out one 


species another may show a vast in- | 


crease. 

For instance, all the owls were prac- 
tically exterminated about my place 2 
years ago and last season I had at least 
10 times as many garter snakes as ever 
before. They were formerly rather rare 
and now we see them in every likely 
place. House rats are also kept down 
by owls which kill numbers of them at 
night. Cranes eat vast numbers of frogs, 
as do all herons. Skunks feed on turtle 
eggs. Two tame skunks have been 
known to find 80 nests of snapping-tur- 
tle eggs in a day. In a turtle country, 
therefore, it would probably not be wise 
to kill off all the skunks. Water snakes 
are killed by owls and cranes and 
hawks. We would probably get a great 
increase in this form of vermin if the 
former were exterminated. 

So it goes all through the list. When 
we disturb the balance of nature we 
never know what the effect will be, even 
after the most careful study. 

As I see it, the best plan is to pro- 
ceed slowly, do only the things we are 
positive will help, and then watch the 
results. If this is done carefully, we 
ought to be able to improve greatly 
growing conditions for trout. 

The only sure way to raise trout suc- 
cessfully is to do it in tanks completely 
screened from vermin. When the trout 
are 9 or 10 inches long they can be 
raised in ponds, if they get reasonable 
protection from birds and other maraud- 
ers. When the large fish are put out 
they remain in the stream only a short 
time until they are caught. In this way, 
losses to vermin are reduced to a. mini- 
mum. Therefore, the really practical 
way to get the most for our money and 


efforts is to raise the trout in complete- | 


ly protected areas until they are big 
enough to be put into the streams or 
grown still larger in semiprotected 
ponds. 

Now that we can buy dry foods for 
so little, we can grow trout under pro- 
tection for less than 20 cents a trout- 
pound, and there should be no difficulty 
in raising and stocking all the fish our 
anglers wish to catch. This system will 
reduce the enormous losses of small 
trout due to vermin and also shorten 
the time—fish will be exposed to danger 
before finding their way to the fisher- 
man’s creel. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED | 
Old Shells Split 


Question: My friend just got a new Rem- 
ington Rifle with 20-in. barrel. It is a bolt- 
action .30/06. 

We went out to try it and shot it ten times 
and six of the fired shells were split in the neck 
and one was split in three places. We used 
Winchester shells. Could you tell me the trou- 
ble? 

Will it cause trouble to use it this way? I 
don’t believe the cartridges are new stock. This 
may have been load for the Government. Is 
stamped “18 W. R. A.”—C. J. S., Ohio. 





Answer: Brass deteriorates with age and 
strain. Cartridge cases thus change grain struc- 
ture, get brittle, and crack at the neck when 
fired, or even before firing, when stored a long 
time. It is estimated that the serviceable life 
of small-arms ammunition is about 10 years. 
The ammunition you used was of 1918 manu- 
facture. Clearly, your trouble was with the am- 
munition, not with the rifle. The bore should be 
examined at once, and if metal fouling be pres- 
ent, it should be removed with the standard 
metal-fouling solution.—T. W. | 


High-Velocity Loads 


Question: I recently bought a new Savage 
rifle in .250/3000 caliber. I want to use the best 
game load in it, and see that the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. now makes the 100-grain load with a 
speed of 2,850 ft. per second. 

Now when the Western and Remington only 
load the 100-grain with around 2,650 ft. per sec- 
ond, how can the Peters people load to 2,850 ft. 
velocity without excessive breech pressure? The 
point is that I don’t want to use any load too 
heavy for my lever-action rifle where it might 
spring the action or enlarge the headspace. If 
safe and practical, so as not to harm the accu- 
racy and performance of my rifle, I wish to use 
this Peters load.—W. P., Idaho. 


Answer: For deer shooting in .250/3000 ri- 
fles I recommend only the cartridges loaded with 
100-grain, expanding bullets. The 87-grain bul- 
let is too likely to fly to pieces on large bones 
close to the surface when it strikes them, and 
fail to penetrate to the vitals. 

I think you ought to try Western, Remington- 
Savage, and Peters makes of ammunition with 
100-grain bullets in your own rifle and adopt 
the make which gives the best results. In an in- 
dividual rifle, they are liable to show such dif- 
ferent results that some one make will prove 
considerably better than another, but as their 
performance differs in different rifles I cannot 
tell you which make it will be. It is as apt to 
be Peters as other makes. 

As Peters cannot obtain powders any different 
from those available to other companies, and, as 
there is a decided limit to the safe pressure, it 
is probable that velocities do not differ much in 
any of this ammunition. Velocity figures are 
not always very accurate. As the arms and am- 
munition companies do not standardize their 
chronographs and as their engineers use differ- 
ent methods for figuring muzzle velocity back 
from observed instrumental velocity, I regard 
advertised velocity as more or less an indica- 
tion.—T. 


Angles of Elevation for .22 


Question: Could you please let me know the 
table of angles of elevation for the Hi-Speed 
Remington .22 short?—H. D., Tenn. 


Answer: By a long series of firings, the an- 
gles of elevation of the Remington .22 short Hi- 
Speed cartridge averaged up as given below: 


25 yd. 3.4 minutes 

50 7.1 = 

ied 11.1 - 
100 ” 15.6 a 
— * 20.3 od 
a. 25.4 = 
7. > 31.1 = 
200 ” 36.7 = 


However, this was only average, and much 
firing had to be done to obtain it, because this 
is a short-range cartridge, not really reliable in 
its performance beyond about 50 yd.—T. W. 
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LAZY PRIMERS get the load 
away tee slow to beat this “lift” 


the difremet 


IS IN THE 


PRIMING 













QUICK-ACTION PRIMERS send 
the charge straight te the mark 


@ Intense, quick-ignition priming, developed by PETERS BALLISTIC 
INSTITUTE, sends the shot charge on its way a big, split second faster. 


S it always your fault when you miss the mark? No! 

Most times it’s the recoil motion or “‘jump’’ of the 
gun, while the lazy load is still in the barrel. Here in 
the Peters Ballistic Institute, ballistic engineers have 
been working for years to reduce this load lag and 
to shorten barrel time. 

These experts knew that if they could speed up 
the powder ignition after the trigger pull, they could 
develop a fast-discharging cartridge or shell that 
would beat most of that lift. And that is exactly 
what they have done! In the finest physical labora- 
tory in the ammunition world, they pried right into 
the heart of the situation—the primer. They dis- 
covered the secret of taking up the slack between 
firing pin blow and explosion. And they developed an 
intensity-ignition that anticipated the barrel-lift. 


Today, in the heart of every Peters shell and 
cartridge, you find these quick-action primers that 
send the shot charge or bullet straight to the mark. 
Today you'll find that this quick-get-away ammuni- 
tion will bag you more targets or game. Try it! 
Try the ammunition that beats the lift of your gun. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. H-43, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











LEGALIZE YOUR 
MAGAZINE SHOT GUN! 


Bert Becker’s Tell Tale Magazine Shot Gun Plug 
fits any gauge. Limits gun to 3 shells as required 
by new law. Made of lightweight metal, adjustable 
in length, and is apparent for inspection without 
opening magazine. Cannot be removed without de- 
stroying plug. Price $1.50. (Jobbers’ exclusive 
rights). 
BERT BECKER GUN APPLIANCE MFG. CO. 
4531 N. Gratz St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Powerful —Accurate— Economical 
Practical— ~Adjusta able Shooti 


Force—Amazing MaximumV - 
ty—cal. 177 or . and BB ~ Target . 
and Smal! Game—the Only Genuine jomeressed 
or Pistol on the market—Bolt ~s= iammer 

Fire Hair Treger — —Safety—also 177 god 3 22 oe age 
Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot BB $6.00 
BB heneater 7.50—at Dealer or Direct- 

FULL DETAILS—FREE—WRITE TO 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 W. 














Fiendoil is the perfect rust preventive for 
reels and lures. Keeps metal geets clean— 
provides smoother actionof ree!—facilitates 
sample for l0c. 

McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 











a sure catch! At Sports Stores—generous 









et PS 


Regular swabbing with Hoppe’s No. 
9 keeps lead out of gun bores——also met- 
al fouling. Removes all firing residue, 
prevents rust pitting. Use with the 
handy new 
HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 
Bjof clean, soft, cotton flannel, just right 
iin thickness. shape, size... . And to 
keep your gun's action limber use 

HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
i Light, penetrating,-will not gum. Great, 
too, for fishing reels. Cleans and pol- 
ishes. Your dealer has all three. 
SAMPLES: Send us 10c for sample 
No. 9. Le for trial can OIL. Full can 
Patches 25¢. FREE: Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Guide. Send NOW to 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













For Every Kind of 














Ten calibres for every 

Sporting Need. Send for 

Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 

Other calibres built to Border. 

D. W. KING Co. 656 tweed Be 

R. F. SEDGLE 


Ect. 1897) 
14 N. 16th St., i ine. i 














ing new telescopic sight. 
all small bore rifles. 
2 screws; no cuts. 

out tools. 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


Better your scores with this amaz-_ eter 
Fits most 
Mounted with 
Removed with- 
One-half minute microm- 


348 Greene St. 


MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *7*° 


Complete with 
Mount and Eye-cup! 


adjustments located forward. 
Length 1534 in. Lens, % in. diam. 
4-power. Cross hair reticule. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for complete folder 
on other new numbers. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor 
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NEW POWER for the .4IO 


HAVE been inclined to advise people 

to go slow in buying a .410 for game 

shooting. In justice to my friends who 

like to shoot a .410, I am writing of a 
test I recently made with a .410 gun and 
some new Winchester ammunition which 
made me revise my ideas. This tryout 
was begun reluctantly, under the firm 
belief that the new loads would be no 
better than the old ones. 

Both 3-in. and 2%-in. loads were tried, 
the latter with *% oz. of shot. This latter 
load will be handled briefly. In my opin- 
ion it ought not to be built. That *%-oz. 
load is perfectly worthless except for 
skeet, and for shooting sparrows in a 
city back yard. I announce this con- 
viction after shooting at a good many 
birds with the light load. It merely con- 
firms a positive belief I had before. 

The first thing I noticed about the 3-in. 
load was that it kicked harder than .410 
gauge shells used to—felt more like a 
20 bore. I tried it out on birds the size 
of a dove, shooting 
both the No. 9 shot 
load and 6’s. So that 
no question of hold- 
ing would be in- 
volved, I began by 
shooting at birds on 
the ground. I fired 
at eight, killing 
every bird, at dis- 
tances from 25 to 40 
yd. That settled the 
question of the am- 
munition’s power. 
No shells of No. 7, 
7%, or 8 shot had 
been sent me, so I 
could not test these 
sizes. The No. 9 
shot killed well but 
the 6’s did a bit 
cleaner job. I had 
some No. 5 and No. 
4 shot but the latter 
was too large for 
the birds I had to 
shoot and I didn’t 
try the 5’s. 

Having learned 
that the load would 
kill in surprising 
fashion, if the hold- 
ing was perfect, I 
quit shooting at 
things onthe ground 
and took up wing- 
shooting. Time was 
when every miss I 
made with this lit- 
tle gun was blamed 
on the gun and load. 
I had to amend this 
view in the light of 
what had happened 
to the birds when 
shot at on the 
ground, so I went 
to wing-shooting, 
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78% - 20 INCH-30 YARDS 


now attributing every miss to bad hold- 
ing. It takes a good wing-shot to hit 
birds regularly with a .410, but presently 
I did fairly well at it. Anyhow, the oc- 
casional long shot proved the gun would 
do the work, if I could hold it. 

Now listen and be just as skeptical as 
you like! This little .410, with the new 
Winchester load of ™% oz. of shot, will 
kill birds farther away than any 20 bore, 
improved-cylinder gun that I ever had, 
or, for the matter of that, any other im- 
proved-cylinder. This .410 is a center- 
shooting gun, as the patterns will indi- 
cate, and, if a bird is centered, it will put 
more shot into him than any improved- 
cylinder that I have had. 

Now came the time to shoot patterns 
with the gun, just by way of proving the 
pudding, though by this time I believed 
in the quaiity of the pudding. I found 
that I had inadvertently shot all my No. 
6 shot loads, the very load with which 
the gun performed best. That left me 
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These six patterns show how well the load held together as range increased 


9’s and 5’s. 

The only target shot with 6’s, I sent 
down to Dr. Vance of E] Paso, Texas, an 
admirer of the .410 as well as the 28 
gauge. That target was taken in an 8-in. 
circle at 20 yd. and no great number of 
shot went outside of that circle. 

I decided to take patterns at 20 yd. for 
the first one, then to step back 5 yd. ata 
time, ending on the 40-yd. line. All shots 
were fired from a sitting position, so as 
not to miss the center of the target. No. 
5 shot was used throughout and no load 
other than % oz. The 20-yd. range had 
been measured, the other ranges merely 
paced, but as I have stepped off a great 
many distance, I couldn’t have been off 
1 yd. at any of the ranges. Shots were 
fired from the line and not from the 
muzzle of the gun, as is done at factories. 
This might make a difference of 2 per- 
cent in pattern counts, but could hardly 
have been as much as that with this gun, 
which tends to center the target, with 

very few pellets 
around the outer 


edges. 
Two methods 
might have been 


used in making this 
test. I could have 
fired 10 shots to the 
range, and taken 
the average, or I 
could have fired but 
one shot at each 
distance, and let it 
stand for itself. I 
chose the latter as 
being easier on me, 
Besides I didn’t 
have shells enough 
to fire 10 shots at 
each of 5 different 
ranges. The only 
distance at which I 
fired more than one 
shot was at 20 yd. 
There the first shot, 
while showing a 
dense pattern, was 
a bit too irregular 
to suit me. 

My idea was to 
take the patterns in 
a 12-in. circle at 20 
yd., 15-in. at 25 yd., 
20-in. at 30 yd., 25- 
in. at 35 yd., and 30- 
in. circle at 40 yd. I 
planned this so that 
the pattern, if it 
held together at the 
various ranges, 
would be about the 
same in count at 
any distance, as the 
enlargement of cir- 
cles was proportion- 
ate to the pattern 
spread. 

Very few guns 
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maintain their patterns with distance, as 
deformed shot flies out of the pattern at 
long range. This means that a gun, 
which may shoot an 80-percent pattern 
in a 12-in. circle at 20 yd., may fall off to 
a 70-percent pattern in a 30-in. circle at 
40 yd. This had been true of the .410 in 
a previous test with other loads, the pat- 
tern flying into a narrow circle at 20 yd., 
then dropping off to 64 percent at 40 yd. 
Nothing of the kind happened in this in- 
stance, the patterns being about the same 
at every distance. This means the shot 
were flying true and could not have been 
badly deformed in the bore. Remember, 
though, that these were big No. 5 shot. 

When it came to shooting the first pat- 
tern at 20 yd., I noticed that the even 
spread of the pattern, those shot that 
had been well-handled by the choke, had 
gone into an 8-in. circle. I therefore de- 
cided to draw an 11-in. circle around that 
pattern. Inside this 11-in. circle were 90 
shot, 70 percent of the 128 pellets in the 
charge. The center of that pattern is 
densely filled, capable of taking quail or 
even a sparrow, provided he was cen- 
tered. Now 4 in. of leeway is not very 
great in wing-shooting. A little error in 
elevation, a little error in lead, and the 
bird keeps right on flying as though he 
hadn’t been shot at. It demands a fine 
wing-shot to handle this little gun ef- 
fectively either at skeet or on game. 

The second pattern was shot at 25 yd., 
15-in. circle. In the circle, 100 shot landed, 
the great bulk of them in a still smaller 
12-in. circle. The percentage was 78, and 
the pattern was dense enough for quail, 
though of course the load is intended for 
ducks, far larger birds. Not one chance 
in 50 of a quail getting through and no 
chance whatever for a duck. A glance 
at the pattern shows the centering quali- 
ties of the gun. There is very little 
chance for anything caught near the 
center to get by, though this is not true 
of the outer edges. The hold would have 
to be within 6 in. of rifle accuracy to be 
sure of hitting. The man who wants a 
closer-shooting gun had better put two 
sights on it. 

The third pattern was taken in a 20-in. 
circle at 30 yd. In the enlarged circle, 
the pattern ran precisely the same as it 
had in the 15-in. at 25 yd., 100 pellets, or 
78 percent. It is rather the better pat- 
tern of the two, with a dense center, and 
enough pellets within 12 to 14 in. to guar- 
antee a kill. The center pattern was sus- 
taining itself fully, and there wouldn’t 
have been a ghost of a chance for any 
duck caught in it. 

Shot at 35 yd. in a 25-in. circle, the 
fourth pattern showed 106 shot within 
the circle, the killing spread being no 
more than 20 in., with no chance for a 
duck to get away inside those 20 in. The 
percentage inside the circle was 84. I 
used to think the absolute killing limit 
of a .410 was 35 yd. Fooled again. A 
quail might have escaped those No. 5 
shot, but no duck. The shot struck the 
ground in a close group 60 yd. away, 
after passing through the target paper 
which was hung on woven-wire fence. 

Target No. 5 was the last one, and was 
shot at 40 yd. I had been expecting the 
gun to begin flaring out the shot pretty 
soon, but it never did. This pattern went 
mostly into a 24-in. circle, outside of 
which, any killing of a bird would have 
been accidental. The pattern ran 99 pel- 
lets, or 77.3 percent. I hardly believe it 
yet, and am not asking anybody else to. 

These .410 bores have gotten beyond 
me, and I do not know precisely what 
they might do. I do not doubt that the 
gun and load will kill ducks up to 40 yd. 
I have always held that a pattern of 100 
No. 4 shot would prove effective on ducks 
up to 40 yd., in a 12 bore gun. A pattern 
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of 100 No. 5 shot, mostly in a 24-in. circle, 
should do the same thing. 

There is your gun trial with No. 5 shot. 
At that, I do not believe that No. 5 shot 
should be used. I would prefer 6’s. No. 6 
would retain plenty of energy to kill 
ducks at 40 yd., shoot equally close pat- 
terns, and have more pellets in the load. 
I am betting that No. 7 shot would do 
about as well, and have a suspicion that 
74's would account for most of the ducks 
at 40 yd. I do not know what the remain- 
ing velocity is at 40 yd., but it must be 
ample in these new speed loads, judging 
from the killing I did with them. 

There isn’t a doubt in my mind that 
No. 9 shot will kill quail up to at least 
35 yd., though, on general principles, I'd 
prefer No. 8. Not a doubt about doves 
being killed either and I have a suspicion 
that the next dove season will find me 
shooting the .410. I can’t hit so many of 
them, but ought to hit enough. If I could 
get into a place where ducks were really 
thick, with a bag limit of about eight 
birds, which I expect, I'd try the .410 
on ’em. 

These shells are different from any I 
have shot before. I’m told, and I do not 
doubt it, that the greatest difference lies 
in the velocity. The minute I heard of 
that increase in velocity, I mentally 
added, “increased velocity and decreased 
pattern.” Fooled again. The patterns are 
improved just as much as the velocity. 

I'd like to have tried out the new Rem- 
ington cartridge with % oz. of shot along 
with these heavy *-oz. loads, but didn’t 
have any of the Remington shells. When 
I heard of that Remington load in 3-in. 
cases, I thought the shot charge should 
be just about right. 

Tam not at all sure now that any better 
cartridges can be built in .410 than these 
I have been shooting.—Chas. Askins. 


CROW SHOOTING 


EOPLE have been making it pretty 

hot for the crows this year. The West- 
ern Cartridge Company sent me a case 
of shells loaded especially for crow 
shooting—Magnum 10 gauge, 3%-in. 
cases, 2 oz. of No. 4 shot. I killed 86 
crows from the first of February until 
the black fellows ceased flying in the 
summer. The last three months I killed 
but one crow and they never come near 
me any more. Looking into my case of 
shells I find I have 375 left. Whatever 
may be the percentage of shells expend- 
ed to birds bagged, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing, because I ought to have killed 
them all with this big gun and load. 

T am merely writing this to remind 
you that in these days of scarce ducks, 
crow shooting is good sport. I won’t be 
able to kill many more until the next 
fall migration starts. Crows in migra- 
tion are not very wild, but will come 
by the gunner within 60 yd., even if he 
is in plain sight. They are easier to hit 
than ducks at the same range, not fly- 
ing so fast. What I'd like to have in 
place of the big Ithaca would be an au- 
tomatic, handling the same cartridge, 
gun having 34-in. barrel and weighing 
about 12 Ib. Then I'd make it hot for 
the crows and get rid of the shells both. 
—C. A. 


Gunstock Checkering Tool 


AKE a hacksaw blade and break off 

two l-in. lengths. Sharpen the sides of 
teeth on grinding wheel and solder the 
pieces, one on each side, to the remain- 
ing length of the blade at a 30-degree 
angle. For wider lines, use a thicker 
piece of steel for the handle—Roland 
Whiting, Wis. 


SHOTGUN EDITOR 


About Reaming Barrel 


Several years ago I owned a Win- 
chester automatic 12, full-choke, the prettiest 
shooting gun I ever shot. It passed out of my 
possession for a year or two and, when I got 
it back, about 4 in. of the barrel had been 
sawed off. I have used it the past two seasons 
on birds with good success in brush but with dis- 
tressingly poor results beyond 25 yd. The drop 
and safety always suited me, it never hangs or 
jams but I cannot say that I am pleased with the 
erratic, open pattern at ordinary bird ranges. In 
one of your articles you state that barrels can be 
slightly choked by freeing the muzzle. I wish 
you would enlighten me a little along this line. 
—R. L. McC., Tex. 


Question: 


Answer: Putting a muzzle choke into a bar- 
rel is a very difficult job except for some fac- 
tory that has a reamer made for that very pur- 
pose. The Ithaca Gun Co. can put plenty choke 
into that cut-off barrel, and it would hardly be 
worth while to attempt this ticklish job your- 


self.—C, A, 


Barrel Shoots Too High 


Question: I have a 16 gauge Winchester 
pump, modified choke. The drop of stock is 3 
in., comb, 1% in., pitch about 2% ins. Length of 


stock 1334 in. When I am shooting at game, I 
shoot too high. When I lengthen the stock to 
14% in. I seem to do much better, due no doubt 
to the fact that my cheek comes down lower on 
the comb, but this makes the stock too long for 
me. How can I make this gun shoot lower with- 
out too much changing? Would you bend the 
stock about %-in. lower, causing the gun to 
have a drop of 3% in. or can I do something to 
the comb to get the same result?—T. J. L., Fla. 


Answer: Notwithstanding the fact that your 
gun has a 3-in. drop, the comb is pretty high. 
Usually that comb instead of having a 1%%-in. 
drop should have 1% in. which would be a nor- 
mal drop for 3-in. heel. Two things may be 
done to this gun. One is to take sandpaper, first 
coarse and then fine, and cut down the comb to 
1% in. The other scheme would be to send the 
gun back to the factory, and have the barrel 
slightly sprung to pitch the muzzle down. Either 
of these schemes will work, if you know just 
how much you are shooting high. The sprung 
barrel doesn’t interfere with the pattern, and it 
can always be sprung back if desired.—C. A. 


Repairing 20 Gauge Pump 


Question: When the slide of my Model 17 
Remington 20 gauge pump gun is worked in re- 
loading, an audible click occurs when the bolt 
lacks about % in. of being closed. As soon as 
this occurs the trigger can be pulled and the 
hammer falls. Experimenting with unloaded 
shells with the percussion cap intact, I find that 
the cap is not indented at any position until the 
bolt is just short of being home, possibly be- 
cause the hammer is not yet quite in line with 
the firing pin, but just before the bolt closes and 
while it is still unlocked the falling hammer 
will lightly indent and fire the cap. This ap- 
pears to be potentially dangerous as it might 
occasionally happen in rapid firing that the bolt 
might still be unlocked when the trigger is 
pulled and the shell go off in the unlocked ac- 
tion.—P. P. G., Col. 


Answer: I have one of those little Model 17 
Remingtons and have just been trying it to see 
if the hammer would fall before the gun locked 
and it wouldn’t. Must be some little defect in 
that gun of yours, a defect not common to all 
guns of this model. I’d send that gun in to the 
factory and let it make correction. That is a 
fine little gun and I'd hate to discontinue using 
it. That particular model may go out one of 
these days, and there is no 20 bore to take its 
place in the weight. Other 20 bore guns weigh 
considerably more. I wouldn’t be afraid of your 
gun as it is, because I sure wouldn't keep a 
pressure on the trigger while the shell was be- 
ing sent home.—C. A. 
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How Skeet Helps the Hunter 


(Continued from page 15) 


shooting from his right shoulder might 
learn, as others have, that the target 
from the high trap, a right-quarter bird, 
is a little more difficult than that from 
the low trap. If this is so, he might, by 
jogging his memory, recall that he 
misses more right-quartering birds than 
he does left-quartering shots. This is 
natural in some instances because the 
joints in our bodies work more easily 
and smoothly when we shoot from the 
right shoulder and swing to the left. 
When swinging toward the right, the 
arms are extended and the muscles be- 
come tightened or cramped. This slows 
down the swing and possibly stops it 
entirely when the trigger is pulled. 

If a right-handed shooter misses the 
right-quarter bird more frequently than 
the left-quarter shot, there are two 
things he might try in order to over- 
come the difficulty. One is to swing a 
trifle faster to the right than he does to 
the left and thus counteract the tendency 
to stop the swing because of tightening 
muscles, and the other is to take a stance 
so that he is facing more to the right. 

If he can solve his trouble on the skeet 
field where he can keep his mind on his 
style of swing, he will later find that he 
unthinkingly does right in the field. 

At No. 5 station the first shot is at an 
incomer like many we get at ducks over 
decoys. The angle of flight is the same 
as that at the incomer at No. 3, but in 
this instance the swing is to the right 
instead of to the left, and the target is 
likely to be falling slightly, while the 
one at No. 3 was rising. This change 
from a right to a left swing, and from a 
rising to a falling target is especially 
helpful to the duck hunter. With a wind 
blowing from the high trap toward the 
low one, the incomer at No. 5 station may 
slant downward quite rapidly, just as 
the diving ducks, canvasbacks, redheads 
and scaups, often pass over decoys. The 
shooter who learns to get under as well 
as ahead of diving skeet targets will 
have little trouble with ducks that are 
lowering as they pass the blind. 


IE second shot at No. 5 is like a quail, 

pheasant, or grouse that flushes about 
15 yards to the right of a hunter. The 
average beginner at upland hunting fre- 
quently misses such shots because of 
insufficient lead and over-shooting. The 
target starts from a point close to the 
ground and rises rapidly during the first 
part of its flight; but by the time the 
novice fires it is no longer climbing, so 
the shooter must be careful not to hold 
high. 

At station No. 6 the first target is a 
typical duck shot, for it comes toward 
the shooter at a slight angle like a duck 
on set wings. It is an easy target to hit, 
just as a duck in the same position is 
easy to kill, but because of the angle at 
which it approaches it requires a lead 
of at least 1 foot. A duck hunter who, 
because the angle seems slight, holds 
directly on the bird will miss. 

The outgoer at No. 6 is exactly like 
many shots taken at upland game birds, 
rising from ground to the right of the 
shooter. Because it is not a straight- 


| away bird, it is often missed for the sim- 


ple reason that the gun is pointing 
directly at the flying mark instead of 
ahead of it. To connect with this target, 
or a game bird following the same line 
of flight, there must be a lead of from 


1 to 2 feet, depending, of course, upon 
the shooter’s speed of swing, and, be- 
cause most guns shoot a little high, it is 
necessary to hold slightly under. In other 
words, the gun should be swinging 6 or 
8 inches under the path of the target or 
bird and the trigger pulled when the 
muzzle is a foot or two in front. 

The first target at station No. 7 is an- 
other lazy incomer like the first shot in 
the round and presents the same prob- 
lems. 

The outgoer at No. 7 is an upland- 
game shot, with the bird flushing close to 
the shooter and going straightaway. To 
hit it, the gun is pointed just under the 
mark. If this target is covered by the 
muzzle, the shot load will pass above the 
flying disk, while, if the target or a bird 
is seen just above the barrels, a hit will 
be scored. 


T STATION No. 8 the game shooter 
learns to fire quickly. Of course, we 
all know that a shot would not be taken 


at a game bird so close to the gun, but if 


the hunter can connect regularly with 
the No. 8 station targets, he will be able 
to snapshoot with fair accuracy at birds 
flushing in thick brush. 

While the angles of the targets in the 
doubles are the same as those of the 
singles at stations 1, 2, 3, and 4, the fact 
that the shots must be fired rather quick- 
ly is very helpful to the game-bird hun- 
ter, for they prevent him from becoming 
too deliberate and slow in his gun point- 
ing. I might add here that the game 
bird shooter, practicing at skeet, should 
shoot just about as fast at the singles as 
he is compelled to do at the outgoer of 
the doubles. 

Many of the misses made in the field 
are caused by ill-fitting guns. The stocks 
may have too much or too little drop to 
suit the style of the hunters. On a skeet 
field a shooter can find out whether his 
gun fits. If he cannot decide 
portant question with his own gun, he 
can borrow similar guns with either less 
or more drop, and eventually find the 
drop best suited to him. 

If a shooter’s stock does not fit him, 
he might hit where he aims if he prop- 
erly adjusts his head on the stock and 
fires at a pattern head, but when shoot- 
ing at a game bird he snaps the gun to 
his shoulder without such adjustment, 
points at what seems to be the right spot, 
and misses. 

If a game-bird hunter shoots skeet he 
can overcome that common habit of 
stopping or slowing the swing when the 
trigger is pulled. Most beginners, and 
some shooters with considerable experi- 
ence, either stop the swing entirely at 
times or slow it down enough to cause 
the shot load to pass behind the bird. 
On a skeet field a shooter can concen- 
trate on his follow-through with the 
swing, for there is nothing to distract 
him, and eventually he will automatical- 
ly continue with the swing after the 
trigger is pulled. He might even try an 
exaggerated follow-through. 

Heretofore it was a long and tedious 
process to learn how to hit flying birds, 
but now that we have skeet every hunter 
should take the opportunity to improve 
his shooting. If he is a beginner, he can 
quickly learn the principles of wing- 
shooting. If he has been shooting for 
some time he can readily smooth out 
the rough spots. 
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STOEGERS CATALOG & HANDBOOK 


Averitable arms encyclopedia. .Contains newreduced 
prices. Describes, illustrates all leading American & Imported 
Arms & Amunition. Complete gun part section. Gun Sights, Gun- 
smithing, Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete Ballistics, ete. 
No shooter should be without this amazing 304 page catalog. 


Send 5Q0c in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 
A. F. STOLKLGER, inc 
AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


NewYork, N.Y 














507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst 
BE AN EXPERT SHOT! Rea! Guns! 
HI-POWER 


AIR PISTOLS 


Model 26 Haenel: Absolutely soon. 
rate; perfect balance: easy loading : ha 
shodting. Take one with you on your vacation. No 
licpnep. Biued steel; single shot; rifled barrel; .177 
al ermsth 1044’: wt. 1's Ilbs.; wood stocks. List 
$ 9.00 Special $6.95. 
Model 28 Haenet: Larger, more popestels length 
10! Ibs. blued steel; 177 & 22 cals. (Reg. $13.50) $9.95. 
)— eh Bo E ngtish bg barrel; wt. 31 oz., size like .45 automatic: pow - 
erful single shot; 177 & 22 cals. (Reg. $15) Special $10.95. 
Diana No. Ss Lane barrel: pogote ee rifle: singis. shot; 177 & 22 
als.; wt. 34 oz.; length 13'4’’ 13.60) Specia! 10.95. 
rea Air Pletete: Keenfire, singie ee 200 BB's ae 00. 
Haene! 100 Shot Repeater: 500 steel BB's free (Reg. $5); $3.95. 
Cons Target Box and 25 targets—SOc: Clown tron Target—$2.50 
er xtra Pellets 177-75c; 22-$2.00; Steel BB’s-50c; Darts 25c doz. 
catalog: Rifles; S & W, Colts; Binoculars; Telescopes, ete, 
3¢ stamp. 
LEE SALES CO., (Dept. L), 35 West 32nd St., N.Y. City 


$695 











long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
arrel mall bore. A target pistol built 
gun experts Guaranteed. Also made 

th 4%-inch barrel. Send for folder 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


wwe MONEVS2CAMERA 


Zines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of 
pictures wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human- 
iterest pictures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our 
personalized home-study Course—the most complete train- 










ing in Journalistic Photography ever offered—prepares you 
to make good money in this fascinating field—dquickly, at 
low cost, in spare time. Write for FREE BOOK. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 198, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C 
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with but ONE barrel! 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn. 








Manutactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac yy Hand 
coped, Made ‘to mee pound or —_ 
ighter than the average myn 
take off; no hooks to catch. * Kable strap 
boot in place, and also acts as po oy pan 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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YES, IT'S A SHAME TO THROW 

AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE 
1M GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 
| SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY AND LEARN 













YES, RAY, (T'S THE GRAND- 
EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 
COME UP ANO 
SEE MY OEN. a ) 
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LVE DOUBLED my FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FISHING —AND 
HAVE MADE < 





















AND YOU TANNED THIS 
FOX SCARF YOURSELF 2 
BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 
GREAT. 1M GOING TO 

START Lenape a 








MOUNTING 
TROPHIES 
FOR OTHER 
HUNTERS 

















Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon foe marvelous 
Free Book. It tells Ail about taxiderm ‘wyoucan Make 
Money and have great fun and fascination. mounting Birds and 
Animais. Save your wild- trophies — mount for o' here. 
Also Mount cune® apecmnans, pigeo me, squirrels, rabbi 
even frogs, into humorous and use ul groups — bighly interest: 
ing and neil at sight. Wild- oume Not necessary. en, Women, 
Boys learn quickly arvelous business, send coupon. 
BIG PROFITS! Turn your spare time to Cash. 
Besides Taxidermy learn also to 
Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs and mabe them into scarfs, 


teach hrome method ver before re- 
id * 28 ),060 st agente endo ry eid reliable school. We 


ree thi 
offer Book. nd for Your copy To- 
nea few a pet y Le yous New Trade that earns 
times, too. Then Taxi- 











Northwestern 

C-314 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen 
48 page booklet explaining Taxidermy. 


Please send me your free 


Na me 


Address .... 


Build ¥ ‘Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Brand new book just off the press. 
beginners. Step-by-step instructions, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
problem of location, drainage, water supply. How to cut 
and erect structure, All about floors, roofs, windows, doors 
Ilow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs be- 
fore you start, what lumber to use, etc. Revelation in sim- 
plicity. Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life readers—as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 





Complete plans for 
designs for cabins, 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 
order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay postman 
$2.00 plus few cents postage when book arrives. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. If, after examining this 
manual, you are not completely satisfied, return it and 
we guarantee to promptly refund your money! 
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| 353 FOURTH AVENUE, 

| NEW YORK, N.Y. 

| Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, | 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a few | 

] cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied you 
guarantee to refund my money if I send the book back 

| within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send $2.00 

| with order). 
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| “Orders from outside United States must be accom- | 
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Three generations shoot skeet at the Pacific Rod and Gun Club, San Francisco. 


First at left is William J. Beale and his two sons, 
come the latter's wife, and, finally, Buddy, his 8-year-old son, 


By J. P. 


ISH and game clubs invariably seem 

to be short of funds with which to 

carry on their good work of bettering 

fishing and hunting conditions. To 
all such groups, I want to point out that 
the best and easiest way to raise money 
is to set up a skeet-shooting layout. If 
money is needed to build rearing pens 
for pheasants, or for the construction of 
a dam to impound water for a black-bass 
hatching pond, or a trout rearing pond, 
a skeet field will do the trick. 

As a general rule, only a small per- 
centage of the anglers and hunters in 
the vicinity will join a club. The unat- 
tached hunters and anglers contribute 
nothing toward conservation except their 
small angling or hunting license fees. 
However, many hunters who will not 
join clubs will shoot skeet and the prof- 
its from their shooting will help to pro- 
vide the funds to place more game birds 
in our covers and more fish in our 
streams. 

The initial expense need not be high 
if elaborate trap houses and trap equip- 
ment are not desired. Some men, con- 
sidering the installation of skeet fields, 
may have visited the more expensive 
clubs and decided that such layouts 
would be too costly for a small communi- 
ty. But a complete skeet-shooting field 
can be set up at little cost. 

A pair of traps can be bought for as 
low as $20. From this price a club can 
go as high as it likes up to the latest in 
target-throwing machinery, equipped 
with electric variable-timer release. Be- 
tween the two extremes in prices there 
are good sets of traps selling at around 
$40, others at $75 to $100 for the pair. The 
last word in electric equipment will cost 
between $150 and $17 

Using a pair of low-priced traps, which 
will throw skeet targets well enough 
until the club is able to afford better, 
and with second-hand lumber for the 
traphouses, a complete skeet field can be 


Frank and William. Next 
with a .410 


Notes on SKEET 


CUENIN 


set up at a cost of not more than $50, 
provided the members of the club will 
bring out their saws and hammers and 
do the work. 

With new lumber and single, lever- 
controlled traps of the latest design, $150 
to $200 will cover the cost if the mem- 
bers construct the traphouses. 

The Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, II1., will send booklets contain- 
ing lists of everything needed in the way 
of traps, traphouses and directions for 
laying out the field and constructing the 
traphouses. 

Let’s see now how much a club can 
make. The targets will cost about 1 cent 
each. The price will depend upon the 
distance from the club to the factory, 
but, by buying the targets in large lots, 
the cost will not be more than 1 cent each. 

If a charge of 2 cents a bird is made, 
which is the price at many clubs, there 
is an initial profit of 25 cents made on 
each shooter in each round. With five 
shooters in a squad, the profit amounts 
to $1.25. All of this profit is retained if 
members of the club operate the traps, 
as is done on many of the small-com- 
munity fields. 

Nets to catch the unbroken targets 
bring a substantial additional profit. For 
each man in a round of skeet there will 
usually be saved at least five unbroken 
targets, and, as these “pick-ups” can be 
sold again at 2 cents each, there is a 
further profit of 50 cents. 

If 15 squads shoot, the profit for the 
day on targets alone will run up to 
$26.25. If shoots are held on 50 week- 
ends and holidays in a year, and figur- 
ing on 15 squads at each shoot, the total 
profit will be, on targets alone, $1,312.50 
If the average is only 10 squads at each 
shoot, the amount will be $875. 

With a small profit from the sale of 
shells, the funds for fish-and-game work 
can be increased still more, and by 
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holding occasional prize or trophy shoots 
with nominal entrance fees, another 
boost can be given to the bank roll. 
When the money to be derived from a 
shoot is to be used for the purpose of 
increasing the supply of fish or game, 
many business houses and sportsmen 
will contribute prizes and thus save the 
club the expense of buying them. 

The local newspapers will help with 
publicity if the purposes of the club are 
explained to the sports editors and if the 
scores, with a few short descriptive 
paragraphs, are given them immediately 
after each day’s shoot. There are three 
things to keep in mind if newspaper 
publicity is to be obtained. First, con- 
vince the editors of the importance to 
the district of an increased supply of 
fish or game. Second, see that the scores 
are delivered to the newspaper office on 
the night of each shoot. Third, make the 
articles with the scores very short. 


+ QUERIES =| 





Sights Unnecessary? 


Question: I have never done skeet or trap- 
shooting but have had considerable experience 
in game shooting. 

I believe that in game shooting the less sight- 
ing equipment a man has on his gun the better 
off he is. A really good shot hardly sees his 
sight or rib. I know that I make the best shots 
when I am not conscious of either sight or rib. 
To the beginner or the man who wants to im- 
prove his shooting, I’d say get a gun that bal- 


ances and fits and then knock off the sight. No 
need for it—C. T., Minn. 
Answer: While I will admit that a “good 


shot hardly uses his sight or rib,” I still believe 
that the narrow sighting plane is an advantage, 
for whether the shooter consciously uses the 
narrow rib or merely points with the end of the 
gun, the fact that the sighting plane is not wide 
is likely to make him point a little more accu- 
rately. If the barrels were 6 in. wide, the shoot- 
er might point a foot to the right or left on 
quick shots and not notice that he was off. 

Your advice to beginners to get guns that bal- 
ance and fit is very sound, for a gun that does 
not fit a man will be a handicap to him regard- 
less of the width of the rib or barrels. 

I wish you would try skeet. After shooting 
at targets for a time, try a gun with a narrow 
rib—one that fits you, of course—and then let 
me know if you do not feel you can see a little 
more clearly just where you were holding.— 


J. P. C. 
Best Gauge For Skeet? 


Question: I am thinking of buying a pump 
gun, Model 12 Winchester skeet gun. From re- 
cent articles it looks as if the 1 oz. load for all 
gauges is going to be adopted in 1936. Of the 
present boring of this gun, which gauge do you 
think will handle the 1 oz. load best in 1936 
without a compensator?—E. L. C., New Jersey. 


Answer: With the 1l-oz. load of shot, you 
can expect the 12 gauge gun to make the best 
pattern. An exceptionally well-bored 16 or a 20 
might pattern better than the average 12 with 
1 oz. of shot, but, as a general rule, the gun with 
the larger bore will make the best patterns. 

The tendency of the smaller bores is to place 
a larger proportion of the shot charge in a small, 
dense group in the center. With a 20 gauge, it 
is more difficult to open the pattern and get even 
pellet distribution than with a 12 gauge. By re- 
moving choke, you can spread a 20 or a 16 as 
much as a 12, but the average 12 will give a 
larger positive, target-breaking spread than the 
smaller gauges with the 1-oz. load. 

The probable reason for the better possible 
patterns with the 12 gauge and the 1-oz. load is 
the shorter shot column and therefore fewer pel- 
lets in contact with the bore. I would hesitate 
to say just how much better the average 12 
would pattern when compared with the average 


| 20 or 16 gauge, but there is an advantage in the 


larger bore.—J. P. C 
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Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 





EASY 





gases avoeeS Now you can cut down 
—_ monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 
Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong 
-how to make tem- 
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No matter how 


At all druggists. lronized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 958, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Amazing easy way 
adds pounds quick! 


HOUSANDS who were once skinny, praise this new, 
Leow way to gain 5 to 15 lbs. in a few weeks! 

years have prescribed yeast 
But now with this new yeast discovery, 


doctors for 
health. 
tablets, you can get far greater tonic 
health, and also put on pounds of solid 
in a far shorter time, 

are thousands quickly gaining good-looking 


pounds, but also clear skin, freedom from constipation, 
and indigestion, glorious new strength and pep. 
This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, is made from 


iltured brewers’ ale yeast imported from Europe 


— the richest and most potent yeast known — which by a 
new, scientific process is concentrated 7 times — made 7 
times more powerful. Then it is ironized with 3 special kinds 
of strengthening iron. 

Day after day, as you take pleasant little Ironized Yeast tablets, watch 
flat chest develop, skinny limbs round out attractively, complexion clear, 


entirely new person, 


Results guaranteed 


kinny and weak you may be, this marvelous new Ironized 
juild you up in a few short weeks as it has thousands. If 
delighted with the results of the very first package, your 


instantly refunded. 


Special FREE offer! 
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by Major Charles Askins,. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Shooting Facts. 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 








porary or permanent re- 

pairs to the motor, car- | 

ing. Complete explanation buretor, fuel line, ignition, 

in book. lights, starter, radiator, 

chassis, running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 


how to repair hole in gaso- 
line tank without solder- 


written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 








which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out 
of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full 
strong cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 8-35 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full. | 
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| structions for intricate desi 


out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 

how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 


| hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 


chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
s in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1 00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOINING 
MaNUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 
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353 Fourth Ave. 


York, N. Y. 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


The Dodging Otter 
WHEN I was work- 


Outdoor Life: ing in the forests 
of northern Idaho last summer, there 
was an old woodsman in our camp who 
told us about a trapped otter he tried to 
shoot. He said he had to give up because 
the otter looked him/‘in the eye and 
ducked the bullets. The old-timer wasn’t 
willing to admit that he could have 
missed the target, and he got very hot 
under the collar when I laughed. Could 
the otter’s reflexes be that fast?—George 
E. Wuest, Hood River, Ore. 


EDITOR 


Flatheaded, Not Fatheaded 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
URING the early 
daysof my hunt- 
ingexperience,there 
was no closed sea- 
son and no limit to 
the bag. However, 
the duck had a 
more sporting 





chance in those 
days. Roads were 
bad. Transporta- 


tion was by horse or shank’s mare. My 
gun was a double-barreled muzzle-load- 
er. The powder formed a smoke screen 
at every shot. If you heard a thud anda 
splash, you felt sure that you had 
brought down a bird. Baiting was un- 
heard of. There were no comfortably 
heated blinds. No guides to do all the 
work. In late years, the points and 
passes in Minnesota have been occupied 
so completely that the ducks no longer 
feed during day. They have learned their 
lesson well; a duck is not so dumb as his 
flat head might indicate. He finds feed- 
ing grounds after dark and gets out be- 
fore daylight. He sits out in the open 
water or seeks a secluded hole back in 
the timber. An overabundance of auto- 
mobiles, plenty of live decoys, and a 
large increase in the number of hunters, 
have depleted wild ducks to such an ex- 
tent that in the interest of wild duck 
propagation stricter laws are necessary. 
C. E. Conley, Le Sueur, Minn. 


Coyote Defender 


EDITOR UNC STORMS'S ar- 
Outdoor Life: ticle, “Why Coyotes 
Turn Killers,” pleased me very much. I 
am glad to know there are still some 
trappers who are not afraid to tell the 
truth. I quite agree with Storms’s opin- 
ion of federal trappers and I know there 
are many others here who feel the same 
way. Let's have more coyote stories.— 
Jack Ertman, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Seiners Win 


EDITOR N A recent vaca- 
Outdoor Life: tion, I spent five 
weeks at the mouth of the Smith River 
in northern California, trying to catch 
the famous Chinook salmon. During my 
stay I caught only one, and I don’t be- 
lieve more than four were taken alto- 
gether. This is a shame, as sportsmen 
travel as far as 800 miles to fish for the 
Chinook. In the past I had counted as 


many as 50 of the beauties jumping with- 
in an hour. On investigation I learned 
why it was no longer possible to take 
them on rod and line. The Smith River 
is closed to commercial fishing but gangs 
seine the river every night. I was told 
that numerous complaints have been 
made to the Fish and Game Commission 
but very little effort is made to stop 
them.—R. H. Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif. 


He Wants His Ducks Now 


EDITOR ~ 15 years, I have 
Outdoor Life: been a duck hunter 
and each year sees increasing difficulties. 
I am not selfish, but I fail to see why our 
generation should worry about the duck 
hunting of future generations. Hunters 
of the past did not consider our own 
generation. Restrictions are all right 
concerning game that breeds in a par- 
ticular locality, but why try to conserve 
migratory water fowl? 

Most countries have game laws but 
those that do not will undo what the ad- 
vocates of conservation are trying to ac- 
complish. For example, in Mexico and 
South America, there isn’t such a thing 
as a limit or season on the game we are 
trying to save.—Franklin Hodden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Skunk's Taste in Music 


EDITOR AST summer I coaxed 
Outdoor Life: a mother skunk 
and her four little ones into my cabin. 
The little skunks would make a sound 
like that of little pigs when they were 
nursing. After they got a little larger, 
they made a staccato hissing sound. Not 
long ago, while I was watching one of 
them drink milk out of his pan, another 
skunk appeared and the younger one ran 
toward me, making this hissing sound. 
It increased in volume and ascended in 
scale until I could have heard it 100 ft. 
away. I play music for them when they 
eat supper and they seem to enjoy Fritz 
Kreisler’s compositions.—Henry S. West- 
brook, Portland, Ore. 


Bigger and Better Load 


EDITOR ERE'’S one for the 
Outdoor Life: book. When I was 
10 years old, my older brothers took me 
hunting rabbits. We used old muzzle- 
loaders, and my main chore was carry- 
ing the powder and shot horns. Our 
hunting territory was covered with mine 
caves, some mere depressions, and others 
100 to 200 ft. deep. Returning from a 
day’s hunting, I was anxious to shoot a 
gun. Not having enough powder and 
shot to last the day, my brothers put 
what they had left in the gun. I helped 
to load it, and, to 
be sure that I had 
a good load, handed 
my brother a chunk 
of sod. He rammed 
it home and the 
barrel was half full. 
My brother sug- 
gested that I stand 
on the edge of a 
cave and try to hit 
a tree on the other 
side. Just as I was 





about to pull the trigger, the mine 
watchman came along. 

“What’s going on here?” he demanded. 

“Just a little target practice,” an- 
swered my brother. 

“Not around here,” said the watchman. 

Well, there was only one way to get 
that load out of the gun and that was 
to shoot it out. My brother tied a string 
on the trigger, and, resting the gun 
against a tree, pulled the string. I'll 
never forget that blast as long as I live. 
It was the last of the gun. Another de- 
pression in the ground, about 6 in. of 
the barrel and a part of the stock were 
all that remained. 

Imagine what would have happened 
to me had I not been prevented from 
firing by the mine watchman!—Frank 
R. Salsinger, Forty-Fort, Pa. 


Novelty Hunts 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 

HO said there 

was no novelty 
in hunting? Well, 
last season for me 
was unique. Out 
dove hunting be- 
fore the _ squirrel 
season opened, I 
got eight the first 
day. One was a 
greater prize than 


MANN 





if I had killed the limit. On one leg was 


a band engraved, “Kingsville, Ont., Can- 
ada. Box 48.” I immediately wrote to 
this address and received an answer 
from none other than Jack Miner, owner 
of the famous bird sanctuary there. The 
very next week I went squirrel hunting 
and killed a solid-black squirrel. This 
might not have been unusual in some 
places, but in the 12 years I have hunted 
in the Muscle Shoals district it is the 
first I have even seen.—J. P. Anderson, 
Jr., Sheffield, Ala. 


Old-Timer Wants Action 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
ip past the three- 
score mark in life 
and 90 percent of 
my time has been 
spent outdoors. Let 
me say frankly that 
in Ovutpoor Lire I 
can find more food 
for that peculiar 
outdoor appetite of 
mine than in any 
other publication of the kind. My one 
concern is that, since you-all have 
punched your trail herd into the effete 
East, I hope you-all won’t get too danged 
highfaluting and forget to hang out a 
mess of jerky for some of us old ranni- 
hans, who, despite our accumulation of 
years, still chase the buck, bear, and tur- 
key, and get occasional attacks of St. 
Vitus’s dance in the trigger finger.— 
Alex McLaren, Hollywood, Calif. 





Antitoxin for Ivy Poison 


EDITOR OU can do F. G. 
Outdoor Life: Lee a great service 
if you inform him that poison-ivy anti- 
toxin has cured a case of ivy poisoning 
in 2 days and given immunity for the 
6 months following. Several medical 
supply houses now manufacture the an- 
titoxin. H. K. Mulford Co. made the 
first I used many years ago. It worked 
wonders in my case.—W. L. Glenzing, 
Rye, N. ¥Y. 
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thumb is raised to let the plug fly free. 

If you want to practice casting, either 
to become a better angler or to engage 
in competitive casting, you will find an 
old bicycle tire, placed on the lawn, or a 
circle painted on the floor of a large 
room, such as a gymnasium, an excel- 
lent target. Stand 40 to 80 feet from the 
target. 

Coller, for his own casting, uses a rod 
he makes himself. He uses split bam- 
boo, and has 20 or so of these rods hang- 
ing in his kitchen all the time. The 
length generally is 5% feet. Practically 
all tournament casting is done with 5% 
to 6-foot bamboo rods, but for all-around 
casting, Coller approves of hollow-steel 
rods, 5 to 5% feet long and 4%-foot 
solid-steel rods. 

In his exhibition work, Coller uses a 
standard %-ounce wood plug, carefully 
balanced. This plug is streamlined, and 
resembles an airplane bomb without the 
tail fins. The line is a 4-pound-test, regu- 
lation type. He prefers the Meek No. 34 
free-spool reel. 


OLLER, who got his title of chief be- 
cause he worked at one time for a 
fishing-equipment company that dressed 
him as an Indian chief and sent him on 


exhibition tours, has enough stunts in his 





bag of casting tricks to entertain spec- 
tators for hours. In most of his exhibi- 
tions, he is assisted by his wife. She has 
learned through long experience not to 
flinch or dodge when a wooden plug, 
traveling faster than the eye can fol- 
low it, and perhaps with a sharp pin in 
its nose, came uncomfortably close. 

A hoop, which frequently is the rim 
of an automobile steering wheel or a 
child’s toy hoop about 14 inches in diam- 
eter, serves as the target for several 
stunts. First Mrs. Coller holds the hoop 
in her hand, and Coller, at 40 feet, drops 
the wooden plug neatly through it. Then 
she places the hoop about her neck, and 
he drops the plug through the remain- 
ing open part. Next the hoop is thrown 
into the air, and he casts through it be- 
fore it drops to the ground. 

Breaking balloons with a pin-equipped 
plug is one of the more spectacular 
stunts. Ordinary spherical toy balloons 
are used. His wife knocks a balloon in- 
to the air, and Coller spears it before it 
comes down. Then, to make the trick 
really interesting, the Mrs. Coller holds 
the balloon in her mouth while Coller 
breaks it. Although he has never punc- 
tured his wife’s nose or cheek, he did, 
one evening, cut a neat gash in the fin- 
ger of a man who had tapped a balloon 
into the air, and then attempted to give 
it another boost after Coller had cast. 

Great care is necessary in attaching 
the pin to the plug. A very light pin is 
used, so as not to disturb the balance of 
the plug. This may sound like making a 
mountain out of a mole hill to the in- 
experienced caster, but Coller has be- 
come so sensitive to his line and plug 
that he can detect extremely slight dif- 
ferences in weight. He doesn’t use a 
metal snap to attach the plug to the 
line because the weight of the metal 
would throw him off, and cause poor ac- 


| curacy! 


The official casting plugs have a metal 
cap at the front end. By placing lead 
foil under the cap, or removing it, the 
weight can be varied. Coller has found 
by experiment that a length of fairly 


Magic With a Casting Rod 


(Continued from page 87) 





heavy line attached immediately behind 
the plug acts as a tail, and increases 
accuracy by keeping it on its course. 

Coller demonstrates that it is possible 
to capture chickens, birds, and even cats 
and dogs, to say nothing of people, with 
a rod and line. To prove it, he has Mrs. 
Coller stand 40 feet away, and bend at 
right angles at the waist. Then he casts 
the plug so that it sails over her, pauses, 
drops, and winds the line several times 
around her neck. This happens in less 
time than it can be explained. Similar- 
ly, he “rings” her outstretched finger, 
and snaps cigarettes out of her mouth. 

Coller is experimenting continually 
with new trick casts, and with other in- 
teresting aspects of the game. He found, 
for instance, that surprising accuracy 
can be obtained by tying to his line a 
toy dart instead of a plug and making 
his casts at a wood-backed target 
mounted on a wall. The dart, shaped 
somewhat like the tournament plug, is 
equipped with a sharpened spike at the 
front and feathers at the rear. 

The force of impact of a %-ounce 
wooden plug is surprising. One day, 
during Coller’s World Fair program, a 
visitor picked up his casting rod and 
tried his inexperienced hand at rod-and- 
reel magic. The plug caught Coller, who 
was at the other end of the range, on 
the forehead. It hit so forcefully that 
he was made temporarily dizzy. 

Casting as a hobby is growing by 
leaps and bounds, Coller says. He esti- 
mates that, in recent years, the number 
of people who cast in tournaments or 
merely cast for the fun of it, has doubled 
every season. In most large cities there 
are several casting clubs, and new ones 
are being formed every week. One rea- 
son for the game’s popularity is its rela- 
tively low cost. After the necessary 
rod, reel, line and plug are bought, there 
is practically no further expense. An 
occasional line or plug, and perhaps 
dues in a casting club, comprise about 
the only charges. A serviceable tourna- 
ment casting rod can be obtained for 
$15 or so. The reel will cost perhaps $6, 
and the line 75 cents. Official plugs sell 
for 25 and 35 cents each. 

Competitive casting usually consists 
of shots, with the 5s-ounce plug, at tar- 
gets ranging in distance from 40 to 80 
feet. Two shots are taken at 40, 50, 60, 
70 and 80 feet, making 10 possible per- 
fects in all. 

The cast is scored as perfect, or zero, 
if it strikes inside of or hits the ring. 
If 1 foot or less away, the score is 1 off, 
and so on up to 10 feet. When you have 
made 10 casts, and your points off, say, 
are 7, your score is 93. Your total points 
off are deducted from 100. The caster 
having least points off is winner. 

So, if you think you can make a wood- 
en plug behave like a rifle bullet, get 
yourself a target and try your skill. If 
you are good enough, perhaps you can 
wrest from Coller the championship he 
has held for a decade and a half. You 
will have to be good, for he has made 
four straight 10’s in %-ounce events. 
That means that in four games he has 
hit the target 10 times in succession, 
at distances varying from 40 to 80 feet. 

Even if you don’t aspire to be a tour- 
nament caster, practice along the lines 
suggested by Coller ought to make bait 
casting more enjoyable, and enable you 
to land more fish. 
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tramps, bird 
shooting 
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wear. 





Good weight olive green duck with fairly thick, 
pure crepe rubber sole and heel, also Fiber 
Shank to support arch. I have personally given 
this shoe a thorough tryout and will refund 
purchase price after ten days’ wear if dissatis- 
fied. Sizes 5 to 12. Price, 6%”, $2.45; 12”, 
$3.25, postpaid. Send for sample of canvas and 
rubber and New Catalog. 
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The Maine Way provides 
three immediate necessi- 
ties in concentrated form 


C 0 M FO Q T which make every auto 
trip enjoyable for every 


member of the party. Not a first aid kit nor a 
gadget nor anything you have ever seen before. 
Adds 100% to Comfort and insures pleasurable 
vacations. While planning your trip or in the 
midst of it. Write 


VACATION NEED CO., Flagstaff, Maine 


Money to be made selling these 
to tourists. Free particulars. 











Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—trigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 


lures. 


making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” 


mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 


Different and new systems are recom- 


live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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F LATE years so-called puppy 
O trials have become almost epi- 

demic. It is a rare locality that 
has not had at least one. No doubt these 
kindergarten events have _ interested 
many people in bird dogs, but whether 
they are really accomplishing the great 
good their early promoters hoped for is 
a question that has been extensively de- 
bated during the past year or two. 

The puppy trials take place usually in 
the early spring and occasionally in No- 
vember. Dogs eligible in such stakes 
are those whelped on or after the first 
of January preceding the trials. It fol- 
lows, naturally, that the nearer to the 
first of the year the puppies have been 
whelped, the better chances they have, 
but even the puppies whelped during the 
first week of January are still mere 
babies at the time of the November trials. 

What is the result? Handlers use 
every means possible to yet their pup- 
pies to running. Some even resort to the 
old trick of “whipping them out.” The 
idea is to develop the highest possible 
speed and range. These are the qualities 
that are considered basic in a field-trial 
dog. When they are naturally acquired, 
this is true, but the “whipped-out dog,” 
so easily detected by the experienced 
judge, usually improves little over his 
yearling days. Too many puppies are 
ruined each season in the endeavor to 
develop fast-running youngsters to win 
puppy events. 

Some of the more astute handlers have 
realized this and refrain from compet- 
ing in these early trials. They are con- 
tent to allow their young dogs to de- 
velop naturally and the result is that 
they have fewer prospects ruined. True, 
one can err on the other side, but it is 


















At only 10 months 
the short-haired 
pointer pup at the 
right has as good 
style as older dog 


Pointing instinct 
often is developed 
at & months as in 
the puppy below 


now generally conceded that it is wiser 
to develop first the puppy’s bird sense 
and natural hunting instinct rather than 
to seek inordinate range and speed. If 
the youngster comes to the stage of 
pointing early, all the better. Once he 
learns what he is really in the field for, 
he will acquire the habit of hunting the 









likely places rather than running aim- 
lessly over barren fields. 

In some, the pointing instinct comes 
when they are 5 or 6 months old, 
in others at 10 months, while in still 
others this instinct does not develop un- 
til several months later, depending up- 
on experience and opportunities. When 
the puppy is allowed to hunt naturally, 
however, it will develop in due time. 

The reaction against this inordinate 
speed and aimless range, as fostered by 
puppy trials, will have a far-reaching 
effect in developing better bird dogs, 
even though the entrance in puppy 
events decreases as a result. But the 
pendulum has swung too far. Handlers 
are now realizing that it is time to go 
the other way.—A. F. Hochwalt. 


The Versatile Irish Water Spaniel 


‘OO little has been written in praise 

of the genuine curly-coated Irish wa- 
ter spaniel. I mean the big fellow weigh- 
ing all the way from 60 to 80 lb. 

Living in Iowa, I realized that I could 
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not afford a dog unless he was very ver- 
satile, as our hunting ranges from the 
lowly rabbit to quail and pheasant. 
Friends suggested that the dog I needed 
was one of the spaniel breeds, so about 
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A lively group of pure-blood Irish water spaniels bathing in the Sacramento River 


six years ago I bought a small and very 
popular spaniel. A mighty fine little dog 
it was, but in Iowa we believe in hog- 
tight fences, of woven and barbed wire, 
from 4 to 5 ft. high. The result was I 
concluded it was a waste of good money 
to pay for a dog that I had to help over 
fences. I decided that if I ever owned 
another spaniel I’d get one big enough 
to get over barriers without any help 
from me. 

I had heard a great deal about the 
Labrador and his ability and I decided 
to get one. I wrote several breeders 
and soon found that a big dog meant a 
big price. I then became interested in a 
fine 3-month-old Springer. When I 
wrote the breeder that although this 
pup suited me, I still wanted a bigger 
dog he penned me this surprising note 
in reply: 

“Although I raise Springer spaniels, 
and they are (Continued on page 77) 
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Gunshyness and Blinking 


Last year I acquired a well-bred 
She came to me very much un- 
I took her out in birdy 
cover frequently, but she never pointed a bird. 
I began to suspect that she would not stand 


Question: 
pointer bitch. 
derfed and very nervous. 


birds. Then one day she found birds and stood 
perfectly. One day I shot a revolver and at the 
report of the gun she went out about 100 yd. 
and refused to hunt any longer. I believe also 
that she is blinking her birds. What would you 
suggest I do about this shyness and blinking? 
—D. H. M., Md. 


Answer: You have diagnosed the troubles 
with your pointer correctly. Your bitch was 
ruined before you got her by ill-considered ac- 
tions and harsh treatment. It was rather 
thoughtless of you to fire a revolver over her 
when she was not busily engaged at her work or 
diverted while eating her food. Many dogs are 
inherently nervous, but none is actually born 
gunshy. As you say, gunshyness and blinking 
go hand in hand. The dog becomes afraid of the 
gun and, rather than take chances on hearing its 
report, some will actually sidestep birds rather 
than point them. Some will point and back 
away at the approach of the master. 

In the case of your pointer curing her will be 
a long, drawn-out affair. Many “remedies” have 
been suggested. One of them is to place the dog 
in a kennel yard where it cannot get away. At 
feeding time and while the dog is busily en- 
gaged, fire a cap pistol in his vicinity, paying 
no attention to the dog. If he runs away and 
goes to his kennel, take the food away. Next 
feeding time go through the same tactics and 
so on until the dog, being ravenously hungry, 
will finally partake of his food despite the 
shooting. 

After the dog once becomes accustomed to the 
shooting, take him afield and fire a shot now and 
then while he is working some distance away 
from you. But under no circumstances kill 
birds over him until he has had his fears of the 
gun allayed. Allow him to find and point birds, 
flush them over him, and praise him for his 
work. Then eventually the gun may be intro- 
duced. If you are willing to spend this much 
time on the dog, the method may succeed, but it 
would tax the patience of Job to cure a dog of a 
very severe case of gunshyness.—A. F. H. 


Choice of Breed 


Question: Of the two breeds, which would 
you say is better for phcasants: the Irish ‘“‘rat- 
tail” or the Chesapeake Bay, or don’t you think 
much of either? 

Would you cross either with the Irish setter? 
I have a rat-tail pup and a friend has a Chesa- 


peake. I think I have the smarter dog, but my 
friend’s may make the better pheasant dog. 
Please give your opinion.—Geo. B. T., Minn. 


Answer: Solomon in all his wisdom would 
have hesitated to answer your question in the 
manner in which it is presented. By “rat-tail” 
you mean of course the Irish water spaniel and 
the Chesapeake Bay dog is our own American 
production. Both breeds are produced for prac- 
tically the same purpose, their especial forte 
being water retrieving. For hunting pheasants 
each variety has its admirers. The whole thing 
resolves itself into a question of the expe- 
rience and the kind of trainer each has had. 
One cannot arbitrarily pronounce one breed, as 
a breed, better than another, for too much de- 
pends upon the circumstances. 

Perhaps your friend may have trained his dog 
more efficiently than you, and has also given 
him greater experience. In that event, his puppy 
may prove to be better than yours. On the other 
hand, the reverse might be true. 

Both breeds are endowed with intelligence, 
hunting instincts, courage and stamina to a high 
degree, but sometimes there are individuals of 
these or any other varieties that either exceed 
or fall below the average. 

To your second question, the answer is, “De- 
cidedly no.” Such a procedure is too risky even 
if the progeny of such a litter might be above 
the average. It would be problematical as to 
how succeeding generations might develop.— 


A. F.H 
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Extra Cash* 


You can easily make several dollars 
pare time by being our local representative All 
supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit required 
No contests, no prizes, no strings—just sound com 
mission selling. You keep up to 40% The coupon 
below will bring you complete supplies and in 
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ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS" TELLS HOW 
TO FEED AND TRAIN YOUR 0O0G, TEACH HIM 
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HERES SOME 
HORSE SENSE! 
USE THE NEW 
FLIT 
POWDER 
FOR FLEAS 
ON DOGS 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. | 
Retains its power, killing fleas as | 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY | 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. | 
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Itimate in flea-riddance and 
flea-protection when dusted with Pulvex Flea Powder. It 
not only kills all the fleas and lice (none revive to reinfest) 
but its deadly killing action continues for days, killing other 
fleas or lice that may attack. Consequently, dust- 
ing twice a month with Pulvex Fle 
your pet constant immunity ag 
and tapeworm perils of fleas and lice. 
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if swallowed. 
Odorless. Sold on money-back guarantee to 
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Nephews, Inc., 1939 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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PULVEX 6-Use 
Dog Soap 

—the only soap that 
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of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 


Helps keep your do thrifty! 
For Freee, Booklet write to Desk N-55-H 
nimal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAViS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
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Galion, Ohio — 






















Sergeant’s Skip- Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly, Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

WRITE FOR Your Free Copy of “SErRGEANT’S 
Doe Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 


Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully, 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
| Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 
Beautifully bound in cloth— 7 ae il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send a, our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Irish Terriers, 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
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Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
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BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Labrador Retrievers 
Shown at work in the field at any time. 
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Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary 
and nomadic camps. How to select a suitable camp 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani- 
tation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 64 pages and 
cover. 25c postpaid. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Apply on just one spot 
and kill all the fleas on 
S + the dog or cat. 
OTA ee SAFE—suRE 
Flea Killer SReRReEnN ene 


them 
25 & 50c¢ everywhere 
ONE-SPOT TOWN 
Box 7 Etkridge, Md. 
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Start Right in Shooting 


(Continued from page 63) 


can be clicked up 4 in., and to the left 3 
in. to let your next shot strike the bull 
right on the nose. You should also be 
able to see your sights in any good light 
and record their exact adjustment in 
your score book. 

Let’s say you record the adjustment 
as “E23W4L,” meaning “Elevation 23 
half minutes, windage 4 half minutes 
left.” Such sights are made for all good 
rifles, but not for poor rifles. When you 
find a rifle that they are not made for, 
you can put it down that that rifle is 
not worthy of such sights, or of any 
interest on your part. 


) feangeone’-y sights are no good for hunt- 
ing and hunting sights are rather poor 
for target shooting. Target sights con- 
sists of an aperture rear sight, having 
a small peep in a big disk, and either 
a flat-top post or an aperture front sight. 
The front sight is always dead black, 
made so by smoking it or by shading it 
Such sights 
in clear-cut black silhouette 
against the white surface of the target 
and can be seen very distinctly. The cup 
disk with small peep, close to the eye, 
has an orthoptic effect, making both the 
front sight and the bullseye appear in 
sharp focus even though the sight and 
the target are separated by scores of 
yards. 

But when you use a cup disk for hunt- 
ing you see such a limited field through 
the small peep—everything being blotted 
out by the cup disk except a small por- 
tion surrounding your point of aim— 
that often you do not find your game in 
the field of view when you throw your 
rifle to your shoulder, and you find your- 
self poking around to see your animal 
through the peep. The cup disk is en- 
tirely too slow; also darkens objects 
seen through it. A very short use of the 
aperture front sight in the field will 
show that it is totally unfitted for any- 
thing but bullseye-target shooting. A 
black, flat-top post is good in excellent 
light in the open but cannot be seen 
against dark backgrounds or in dark 
woods. 

The hunting rear sight has a very 
large aperture in a small disk and is 
generally called a Lyman sight, after 
its inventor. When you are aiming it 
looks like a blurred circle, does not ob- 
struct the view, and you can see al- 
most all your game and the surround- 
ing country, catch aim quickly, and keep 
moving game constantly in the field. The 
hunting front sight is either a flat-top 
post or a round bead. The post or bead 
should be about .06 in. to .08 in. wide, and 
should be faced with gold, ivory, or red 
enamel. The colored surface toward the 
eye should always be flat and perpendi- 
cular so that it will reflect light evenly 
all over its surface. Such a front sight 
can be seen distinctly against any game 
in almost any light in which the game is 
fairly visible to the naked eye. A hood 
or shade should never be used with a 
hunting front sight as it darkens the 
bead and makes catching of aim very 
slow. In fact, a hood is useless and a 
nuisance except on an aperture front 
sight for target shooting. 

Excellent combination target and 
hunting sights can be obtained for all 
good rifles. The rear sight has screw 
adjustments that read to half minutes, 
and a cup disk can be screwed into the 
large Lyman type of aperture for target 
shooting. The front sight should be 


a flat-top post about .07 in. to .08 in. 
wide, faced with a square gold bead. 
This bead can be smoked black for tar- 
get shooting without injuring it, and 
then the sight looks exactly like a flat- 
top-post target front sight. Front sights 
are smoked in the flame of camphor, 
acetylene lamp, a candle, or in a pitch- 
pine blaze. 

It is curious that the latest models of 
small, cheap .22 caliber rifles are now 
almost invariably fitted with cheap and 
impractical target-type sights that could 
not possibly be well adapted to hunting, 
despite the fact that the boys who buy 
these toy rifles seldom use them for 
target shooting. In the field, of course 
these boys are needlessly handicapping 
themselves and perhaps becoming dis- 
couraged at their lack of skill when a 
good share of the blame rests with the 
sights. 

Most rifles require expert hand 
justment of the trigger pull when bought. 
If you will study the subject of trigger 
squeeze, you will see that it is really the 
soul of good shooting, and that you can 
execute a proper squeeze only with a 
fairly light trigger pull (3 to 4 Ib.) that 
has no suspicion of drag or creep in it. 
To adjust a pull in this manner requires 
expert handwork—about 15 to 30 min- 
utes of it. Hence it is too costly to place 
such handwork on cheap rifles. They 
could not compete with other cheap rifles 
in price, which is the main reason for 
most of their design. Therefore, when 
you buy a cheap rifle, you must include 
in its price the cost of taking it to a 
skilled gunsmith to have it adjusted, 
possibly $1 or so. No matter how much 
you read on the theory of adjusting trig- 
ger pull, it is a sound idea to consult 
your gunsmith if you think the adjust- 
ment on your rifle is not what you think 
it should be. 


S YOU look over the list of rifles that 
are offered you, you will find that 
usually only the more expensive wea- 
pons will have sling swivels, gunslings, 
aperture sights that adjust to half min- 
utes, and good trigger pulls. But this 
does not mean that some of the less ex- 
pensive rifles cannot be made suitable 
for your use. You can fit almost any 
rifle with sling swivels and gunsling 
for about $3.50. Good aperture rear 
sights, with screw adjustments reading 
to half minutes, can be had for some 
rifles for as low as $6. Excellent flat- 
top, gold-faced front sights may be had 
for as low as $1.50 and a gunsmith does 
not sting you hard for adjusting a trig- 
ger pull. Then, if the rifle has a good 
barrel, a tight, strong breech, is well- 
bedded in its stock, and uses an accu- 
rate type of cartridge, you have a good 
weapon. You can use it effectively if 
you are already trained as a rifleman. 
If you lack the necessary training, the 
manual will point out a way in which 
you can train yourself in a couple of 
weeks, but only when the rifle is fitted 
with a gunsling and good, adjustable 
sights. 

If your rifle does not have this equip- 
ment there is no use in your obtaining 
the manual because you could not apply 
it. All we can tell you about shooting 
with such rifles is to practice, and prac- 
tice, and perhaps in a few months or a 
year you may be able to equal the scores 
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that the well-equipped shooter, following | 


the manual, can produce 
weeks.—Townsend Whelen. 
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Irish Water Spaniel 


(Continued from page 74) 


mighty fine dogs, my personal choice in 
the spaniel line is the genuine curly- 
coated Irish water spaniel. Springers 
are very popular at present and there- 
fore are profitable for me as a breeder, 
but when I need a good retriever I take 
my old Irishman.” 

I figured that a man who would delib- 
erately lose a sale to recommend an- 
other breed, must be a sportsman of 
honorable intent. At any rate I soon be- 
came the owner of a well-bred female. 

When I opened the crate and led out 
an 8-month-old Irish pup, I'd have taken 
a nickel for my bargain. 

I soon began to learn I had bought 
more than a freak. Checking up on her 
pedigree, I found the dog carried the 
best blood lines of the breed. Then I 
discovered something about endurance. 
An Irish water spaniel, properly and 
sufficiently fed, will work for you from 
6 o’clock in the morning till 6 at night, 
on land, in water, retrieving game, or 
routing it and retrieving. 

On the first pheasant hunt on which 
I took my female, she and a 6-month-old 
pup handled the limit of birds for nine 
hunters, although she had never seen a 
pheasant before. The nine hunters never 
lost a bird, an achievement a real pheas- 
ant hunter will appreciate. 

The versatility of the Irishman is as- 
tonishing. He will save you many a 
weary step hunting rabbits, for he gets 
your bunnies no matter where they land. 
He can take a full-grown cock pheasant 
or a jack rabbit in his mouth and clear 
a 5-ft. fence in one bound. He has 
abundant courage and a good nose. He 
isn’t pretty, but after you get to know 
him you'll overlook that. He won’t work 
upland game so well as a bird dog, but 
you will get the surprise of your life 
when you find out how good he is. 

I have no right to say that the Irish 
water spaniel is better than any other 
spaniel breed. I do know, however, that 
of the breeds with which I am ac- 
quainted, he does for me a lot of things 
others cannot do. I am convinced that, 
in the Middle West where we have a 
few days of quail hunting, a few on 
pheasants, some on ducks, and the rest 
on rabbits, the Irishman is the answer 
to a hunter’s prayer.—Henry J. Boeyink. 


Big Year for Registrations 


N THE dog world, at least, the depres- 
sion is over. That is the conclusion 
which we can draw from that excellent 
barometer of prosperity, the Field Dog 
Stud Book, Volume 35, just published. 

You may think this is an odd barom- 
eter, and it is. But at the same time it 
has proved in the past—since 1900, when 
it was first published—to be a pretty 
good one. For, with the rise and fall of 
business, the registration of pedigreed 
dogs increases and decreases. The pres- 
ent volume of the Field Dog Stud Book 
lists more registrations of pointers and 
setters than any book since 1926. 

The present book contains 13,607 reg- 
istrations of pedigreed dogs. Most of 
these are pointers or setters, for breed- 
ers of these varieties accept the Field 
Dog Stud Book as the final court of 
appeal when it comes to authentic in- 
formation, about field trials, pure breed- 
ing and correct records. It is, in fact, 
the only annual book that contains not 
only the registrations of the dogs but a 
complete list of all winners in field trials 
during the year. 





The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by | 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Early Care of Pups 


Question: I have just purchased a 2-month- 


old Springer pup and a 2-month-old English 
setter pup, both males. As I have had very lit- 
tle experience in raising and training dogs 


would you kindly advise me on proper feeding 
and care. They seem to be healthy but I am 
anxious not to make any mistakes. I would par- 
ticularly like to know the proper feeding times 
and the amount of food required. What train- 
ing shall I begin at this age?—E. G. E., Mich. 


Answer: Feed your pups three times daily 
until 6 months old, twice a day until 1 year 
old and once or twice a day thereafter. For 
breakfast, feed left-over cereals, toast crusts, 
raw oatmeal or wheat germ in buttermilk. For 
the midday meal, give them a bone or two, with 
raw meat on it, not larger than your fist so they 
can spend 2 or 3 profitable hours massaging 
their teeth and gums. In the evening feed 
beef or beef liver in small chunks, ground 
raw carrots, spinach, tomatoes, fresh or dried 
fruits, and a little cereal or dry biscuits 

When 6 months old, have thém vaccinated 
with canine-distemper virus, followed in 24 
hours with a dose of concentrated, homologous, 
hyper-immune serum.—A. A. H. 


Navel Hernia 


Question: A swelling the size of half an egg 
covers my pointer matron’s navel. I can press 
the contents back into the abdomen through an 
opening the size of a dime. Is this a navel rup- 
ture? Can surgery correct it? Is there danger 
the hole will tear when she becomes pregnant? 
T. E. V., Tex. 


Answer: A large percentage of dogs continue 
throughout life with umbilical hernias of varying 
sizes without material discomfort. If extreme in- 
ternal pressure of pregnancy, overeating or flat- 
ulence, causes a loop of intestine to gravitate 
through the opening and become strangulated, 
only an immediate operation will prevent peri- 
tonitis, ruptured bowel, etc. Unless it is tender, 
hot and swollen, it is safe to ignore it. Abdom- 
inal ruptures can be safely corrected by sur- 
gery.—A. A 


Coughs and Shivers 


Question: My female collie pup, about 6 
months old, is delicate. She was subject to run- 
ning fits when I brought her home from the ken- 
nels. I wormed her and followed up with cas- 
tor oil, adding cod-liver oil to her daily ration. 

This treatment seems to have cured the fits 
but she seems to be weak yet, vomiting her food. 
Her eyes “run” and she has developed a slight 
gagging cough—M. W. A., IIl. 


Answer: The symptoms indicate distemper, 
which is difficult to combat and often leaves a 
puppy with diseased tonsils. Avoid exposure, 
chilling, bathing or overexertion and do not 
weaken the dog with physics. A good tonic is 
14 lb. of raw calf liver every fourth meal. Give 
a pint of milk, yolks of two eggs, tablespoonful 
of honey or corn syrup and a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of burnt flour, mixed together as a sustaining 
diet. One fourth cake of compressed yeast may 
be given at mealtimes. 

Mix %-oz. calcium lactate, 1 dram bismuth 
subgallate, 1 dram salol and 1 dram powdered 
echinacea together and give 44 teaspoonful every 
3 to 6 hours as needed. 

Put a 10 percent argyrol solution or ointment 
into the eyes three times daily.—A. A. H. 





f - EVERYBODY IS KEY 
ABOUT BALORATION 
balanced DOG FOOD 
From Maine to California users of 
BALORATION are telling — their 
friends about this remarkable balanced 
Temeee d by a famous canine au- 
thority, BALORATION is doing great 
things for dogs o: < all breeds. 


them - 
aeons them with stam- 
ina, “drive mes and 
BALORATION f th x 4 ther food d hout 
i ; o. e cost of other foods, and withou 
Builds Champions any added feeding. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Jecause hundreds of unsolicited letters tell us of BALO- 
Rs A T 1 IN 8 superiorities, because Laboratory, Kennel and Show-rin 
proved the facts, we offer you - K 


CH. CHIEF TOPIC 





GUARANTEE su dont find BALORATION to be the 
FINEST F560 « aa the MOST ECONOMICAL obtainable. 


DER A TRIAL BAG NOW |. 
28 ibs ers = , 93-00 postpaid—si #5 West of Mississippi 
F.0.B. 
JEM ANIMAL 
FOOD CORP. : 
456 Morgan Ave. VA . : , 
Brooklyn, N. Y. AGS 63 SRG SSer Ti ae ae 























200 LBS. OF Re QV og 
HAS SAME CALORY VALUE “ 
AS ALL THE MUSCLE MEAT 
OF AN AVERAGE STEER 


BAL Or! Log Foo 


GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT’S All FOOD 









| ‘Gossetts American Hounds 
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Ye Olden Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 
Far famed for impressive hound character, 
4 long ears, deep bugle voices, cold traiing 
ability, hanting senseand endurance, Peers 
of all Hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game 
coon. Breeds best studs, trained 
hounds, bred bitches, puppies. Also the fin- 
est in rabbit minded royalty by red AKC 
Beagles. Highly descriptive illustrated cat- 
alog and sales list of absorbing interest to 
every houndman 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ear. Gosserr—Owner | 
Bannock RI Ohio 


~ CUT ME OUT 


on a postcard and mail to 





Cut me out, paste me 


Outdoor Life, Desk 1103, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Ul bring you complete supplies and in- 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 


GLOVER’S | 
KENNEL and 


FLEA SOAP 


The All-Purpose 
Soap 


Cleanses thoroughly 

Removes Doggy Odor 

Soothes the Skin 

Promotes Hair growth 

Adds lustre to the Coat 
Disinfects 

is Germicidal 

Kills Fleas and Lice 

Relieves Itching 

Protects against Skin Diseases 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum flowers, safest, surest and 
non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 


° Glover’s New Dog Book. Explains all 
about Distemper and Fits. Howto 
Worm. Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 3 462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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HOUNDS 

I’ PAIR MALE 3 AND I EMALE K ABBIT * Hol NDS, medium 
ize, 2% year !, extr ni , good voices 
Raised and trained t ether, no hottie mn Good starters 
in briars, brush and swamps, will stay with rabbit until 
shot or he ! Hole barkers. Fast, true trailers Hard 
steal lrivers Not man or gun st Pair $18.00, ten 
lays tria Bank reference _ Odell Kennet _ Murray, Ky 
WORLDS MOST FAMOUS breeds, tree den trailing 
unds Michigan's Northern Lakeland Wild Game- 
ette Descriptions, pictures, prices, terms Many 
ur Send dime, new August list Lakeland Fur 

Exchange, Salem, Mich. 
MALE 2 RABBIT “HOUND, 2% years old, medium size, 
R " nd Bluetick breedir Swamp, brush, briar 
water. Fa hard driver Stay with rabbit until shot 
r holed Good hole barker. Not man or gun si Never 
been beat in rabbit race $10.00, ten days trial. Bank 

e furnished, T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. 

OAK G ROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 
tral 1 coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, Fox 
hound Rabbit hounds Seagle hounds Pointers and 
S tter S appt 1 for trial, satisfaction guaranteed. Cat- 
ten ¢ t 7-6 


HE NTERS PAIR male and female rabbit 


RABBIT 
! years old, raised and trained together, no 


relati Me lium size, fast, hard drivers, never quit, 
brush ard swamp hunters, not man or gun shy, stay with 
rabbit until shot or holed $18.00, ten days trial, Fur 


h Bank reference, J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 


FOR | SALE FIRST ¢ ela ; coondogs coon and opossum 
! 


Partly trained hound Rabbit hounds, open 
nf silent trailers, Deposit money with your express 
nt f pproval, Free literature. Ray Moody, Buel 

' Te 
MALE | RABBIT } HOUND Redbone sluetick ” bres lir 
trust briars, swamp hunter. 2% years old, medium 
ze, f t, true, steady trailer Never shy gun or men. 
$10 00, ten days trial. Bank reference. Mike Erwin, 
ra h 
CUONHTUNTERS WHO ARE LOOKING for the best: try 
one of Kentucky's thoroughly trained four year old male 
redbone and bluetick coonhound rabbit and fox broke 
‘ 1 to sell on trial wit written purchase money back 
rantee ( Lewis, Hazel, . Kentucky 
COON, “OPOSSI M, ‘FOX, rabbit and combination hunt 
i Is ; shipped for trial Write for free litera 
ture sl ir pictures tate dog interested. Kentucky 


Coonhoum! Kennel, Paduc ”s Kentuck 

WORLD LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunt Do Sold Cheap Trial Allowed; fy ature 

Fre DD Kenr Ine., B. S. Herrick, Tilt 





1 you MN AN oe a real coon hound, that trees coons, I 
\ 1, in every way, fox, wk and rabbit 

proof F. L. Thornton, 2614 Lamar Av ‘We “mphis, Ter 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Mink, Deer, Fox And Rab 
bit Hound at ucrifice prices, the kind seldom of 
fered, Guaranteed. Cache ) Rive Kennel Grand Chain, Hil. 
EXCH 7 R vigorous rabbit hounds 


I’ TIONAL OF FER 
I ck. Ready to train $8 each. 
Litchfield: M 


Hu ible, 


$15.00 RLYS MY 2 YEAR old fullblooded eoonhound, 





ipme ‘On Free description. Brummett Ken 
nel I’ Kentuely 
LELLO SVORTSMAN; BEST f raised coonhounds and 
rabbit it |. Grisham's Kennels, Baldwyn, Mi 
SPORTSMEN BEAGLES RABBIT coonhounds, broker 
MB litz, Seven Valleys, Pa 8-4 
FroX, DEER, COON hounds and Varmint dogs. Shipper 
29 3 J 2 


R. Stepher Marshall, Ar 8.2 


LUNDRED HOUNDS, BIRDDOGS Cheap Trial 
Catal ‘ Kaskaskia, S21 Herrick Tilinois, 


A FAST SILENT fur gitter, four yr. old wide Ranger good 








tree Barker 20 da trial B. Miller, Lynn Grove 
Ky 8-6 
MISC. DOGS 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale hi 
class coonhounds and combination hunters, setters and 





pointers sold on trial Also time payment privilege. Get 
ir prices before you buy 

KIMPORT KENNELS, FEF. 1 ROSS, Poeatello, Idaho 
Setters, Pointers, Labradors. Best of breeding. Dogs 


trained ia ies for sale 5-6 


PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (COAC H), ¥ Wirehai aired Ter- 
riers, and White Collie Pups. Regal Kennels, Nev: a la, 











SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, straight 
cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds 
che De list free. Ramsey Creek Kennels _ Ramsey, lil 
BE AGLI S, RABB [THOU NDS, BROKEN. Trial Ken 
nel located near Seven-Valleys. Guy Werner, Hanover 
Junction, Pa 8-6 
ENGLISH. BULLDOG F rt PLES Catalog 10 ects. Chal 
lenver Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 7-3 


DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties, Wire 

Foxterriers Stamp trogden, Rush Lake, Wis 3-8 
REGISTER} D- WHIT E COLLIE pups, $190.00. Pet 
_Liel lein. Dodge, North Dakota 


BEA AC LES “AND RABBITHOU NDS, , $38. 00, broken. Har 
old Purdy, West Union, Ohio 





CHESAPBPAKES AND IRISH water spaniels All ages 
registered stock. — Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 
WELL-B ROKEN = 
Chesapeakes. Also fine pups—pedigreed. 
Kennel: , Atlantic, Lowa, 








TERS Pointers. Irish Spaniels 
Thoroughbred 
s.0 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS Genuine, curly coated, 
rat-tails Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a —— —_—— and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. youngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED. “Exe LUSIVELY. Perey 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif 
AMERICAN BROWN WATER SPANIELS. Ideal size. 
Real hunters of upland game, especially pheasants and 
partridges; excellent wm ag land or water. Literature 














ten cents. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois 3-6 
SPRINGERS TRAINING for Fall All ages and 
colors Also Broods and pups State your wants 


Kesterson’s 's_ Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 5-6 

SPRING a SP ANIELS, PUPPIES farm ra 1, rs- 
ford-Avandale, land and water workers. Harry Lai 4 

Sucyrus, Ohio 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, RAISED in the open. Shipped 
on approval. Guaranteed to hunt. Sprucedale Kennels, 

Dune: ans ville, Pa 


SPRINGER MATRON, PROVEN producer of field trial 
winners, first litter will make you money, bred or open. 
Ashaha Kennels, Aurora, Til. 


COCKER AND SUSSEX spaniels 
bitches and stud dogs Prices moderate. 
free. = B. Warner, Norwich, Conn 


SP "RING FER S&S SP ANIE LS, FIEL Dt trial ch ampion ancestors 
Puppies and grown stock for sale, puppies $10.00 and 
$15.00. The Springs s_Kennels Wessington _Spgs.. 8S. D 
COCKER SP ANIEL PUPP IES Cc hampion bre: 1 All 
colors, $25 each. Champion Freeland’s Bobby at stud. 
Percy Whaley, 1133 South Cherry Street, Janesville, Wis 


COCKER SPANIELS. TRAINED hunters. Hunting Pros 
pects. Chuggy Rockford | Kennels. Phoenix, __ Maryland, 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AT stud. Ware Belmoss blood 

line. Puppies, $20 09 _ Arthur Caulic r, € Coshocton, Ohio. 

SP RING ER SPANIELS our Specialty. ~ Mr. and Mrs. 

Watson, _Smiths Mill, _ Minn 12 

SP RINGER AND | coc KER Spaniels. ;.  Registere ; “ead 
Innoculated. Pryor & Dosdale, Red W ing, 3 Minn 






























. Gund « dogs, # also brood 
Literature 




















CURLIES REGISTERED BLACK Cocker Spaniel Pup- 
pies Dugger's “s_ Kennel, |. La Junta, Colo 7-3 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: THE ideal dogs for Pheasants 


and Rabbits. 
Galion, Ohio 
SPRINGER SP (NIELS, § SEVENTEEN | puppies Litter 
registered Geo, Stable Dallastowr Pa 


SPRINGERS—RAISED IN the woods. A. Tate, RK. 
No. 3, Erie, Pa 

SPRINGER SPANIELS—LITTERS registered. Cham- 
pion Bloodline trade. €. Johns« n . Buel ‘lin, _K insas 


Youngsters for sale Pred Sheckler, 


CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER FOR sale: Young male and 
females. John Weimer, Seventh Street, Broadmoor 
Colorado Springs 


LABRADOR RE TRIEV! VERS—THE all-purpose dogs. Be 
imported breeding, reasonably priced Ed. Kopp ‘lin, 

Litehfield, Minn 

LABRADOR PUPPIES. RE ASON. ABL E, w well | bre — . 
R. Watts, Ellensburg, Washingter 

LABRADOR RETRIEVER BITCHES Youngster ar ad 
puppies G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Mon tana 





BEST REGISTERED CHESAPE \KE ¥ SScalwavkoes 
Harry Faber, Mitchell, , Soutl D ta s 








BEAGLES 


RABBIT MINDED AKC BEAGLES of pleasing individ- 
uality and illustrious ancestry. V’repotent studs. divi- 
dend producing bred bitches, trained gun dogs, derbies 





with a future. Catalog, sales list 1% Hermosa Vista 
Farm, Bannock, Ohio 7 6 
BEAGLE PUPPIES - PUREBRED REGISTERED: 
$12.50 up Hopewell Beagles, Tif ae 1-6 
BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50, Fer —~ $7.50. ). Flo yd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 7-8 








HARD DRIVING SMALL beagle $15.00. Trial. Ku- 
ene Seymour, Reedsburg, Wi 

REAGLES—WHITE & COLORED Collies. Cir. free, 
Game-Getter Beagles. _ Hastings, N. ¥ 

FINE ENGLISH BE AGL! E pups, $7.50 and $5.90. G. A, 








. om :' 
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SETTERS and POINTERS 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS. +, Seven exceptionalls ” fine 


sturdy pups whelped Apr. 28, 1935 Dam Minnesota 
tealization Sally—Sire Blue Dan’s Pr ince Both reg 
F.D.S.B. and A.K.C. Field trial and show type stoc! 


White-tan and ticked—white-blue-tan and ticked, $25 
and $35. E. J. Schoettly, 393 Robert St., St. Paul, 
Minn it 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: A man's a: 
swer to the all-around gun dog Points, trails, trees 
retrieves land and water. Imported prize winning stud 
logs and matrons from the leading, working strains ir 
Europe. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana 7 -f 
REGISTERED CHAMPION-BRED POINTER, Englis! 
Irish setter puppies $15; Also trained and started 
pointers and setters; trial; Satisfaction guaranteed 
Shadybrook Kennels, Walt: ynville Illinois zs 
GERMAN POINTERS. GERMAN Pointer female I 
ported male Two Years. $55.00 eacl Puppi 
World’s Finest Importations. Mangold-Rojem, Benning 
ton, Nebraska. 
PURE BRED ENGLISH Setters Five nths R 





























istered. Nine generation pedigree. Beautiful, healt 
o— 1ens Champion strain. $25.00 Ed, Seidel, Al 
t , Pa 
SEV ERAL TRAINED, REGISTERED English setters, 
$50-$250 Championship bloodlines Alton Tozier, 
Bers wick, Maine 8 





ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers, 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs, Bill McGirk, Everett 
Wash 


ENGLISH SETTERS HIGH class stock f proven 
strains reasonably priced. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake 

Minnesota 

ENGLISH SETTERS OCTOBER and April whelped. 
Mohawk and Paliacho; and Mohawk and Gladstone breed 

ing. Eligible. R. A. Passet, Wharton, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS, ENGLISH Setters, Pointers, Spaniel 
shipped on trial. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club 

Service, LaRue, Ohio 

REG ISTERED ENGLISH bs] E 

Kid close up. Some fine unregistered pups. 

May, Howard Lake, Minn. 

IRISH SETTER PUPP =: 
J. Crandall, Casey, Til 


IR ISH SETTERS, ALSO springer pups, eligible. Males 


























{ pup Nugym, Candy 
Garland 





pedigrees and photos K 














15, females $i0 Harley Everett _ Atkinson Nebr 
AIREDALES 
OORANG AIREDALES, THE all-roun om 
oldest and best known strain in the 1 Safe de 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Sportsmen's Club S 


ice, LaRue, Ohio 

REGISTERED AIREDALE, puppies for 
logs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 

tion, safe delivery guaranteed, Lawrence 

ton, Ohio 

25 YEARS BREEDING AIREDALES 
pendable Registered puppies cheap 

San Fernando, Caiif. 


RAISE FROGS FOR U8!" We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. Backyard ponds start you American 
Frog ¢ anning Company (136-R). New Orleans, Louisiana 


























B IG “PROFITS RAISING Jumbo Bullfrogs—New Indus- 
Great demand. Easy, interest Send 10c for 
I! lu trated Literature. American Frog Industries, Box 


iC. Rayne, La. ne 

MOUNTAIN QUAIL— AMERICA’S most be autiful par 
tridge. Also Chukor partridges, ruffed and blue grouse 

R. M. Holmes, Molalla, Oregon 

PHEASANT EGGS: RINGNECKS, mutants $1.00 dozen. 
$7.50 hundred, delivered. Dixie Game Farm, 512 |} 

Lafayette St., Salisbury, Cc 

MINK KITS, FINEST eastern stock, summer and fall 
lelivery. New instructive folder twenty-five cents 

Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury. Vermont 

BLAC CK . MINK, SILVER foxes Very reasonable. Jim 
White, Cooperstown, New York 

RINGNECKS, PEN AND field reared. Reasonable prices. 
L. Nossaman, Ashland, Kansas 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, large or small lots. Write for 






































Weist Eldon. Towa prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 3, New London, Ohio 8-3 
FOR SALE HONEY—Silkies—Canada_ geese. F. B. 
TERRIERS Meacham, Raleigh, N. €C 


WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS. Youngsters for show. 
sport. guard or companion, attractive and stylish. Prices 
reasonable. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 


TRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH terriers. Wire haired fox 
terriers Pals, pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or guards. 

Alba_Elkins Kokomo, Indiana 

OLD FASHIONED RAT terriers Pups $5.00. Lust 
Bros... Bueyrus, Ohto. 


DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., ETC. 


Nit <'y~ SILVER DOG collar nameplates with any name 
and address stamped plainly 2c each, six $1. Rivets 

free B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga 

DOG SOAP—12 cakes for $1.00—St. Albans Pharm. 
Cea.. Me se © 





























BASSET HOUNDS 


BASSET HOUNDS: DIME brings illustrated descriptive 
folder, saleslist Thirty Basset pictures and list, 25c. 
Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring Valley. Ohio 


GREAT DANES 


REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reason- 
able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
5-190 











OU HAVE good hunting dogs, let OUTDOOR LIFE 
assified Department sell them for you. 








RING NECK PHEASANT eggs, Reasonable. Prices on 
request. Peg’s Kennel and Game Farm, North Brook, Il! 

MONEY IN BUTTERFL IES- insects See classified ad 
under ‘‘Butterflies-Insects.’ 2-7 7 

KRACCOONS—CUBS AT reduced prices until August first. 
Elbert Bantz. Albany, Ind 

















MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken 

Minnesota Nov. °36. 

FOLDING DUCK OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write 
Reynolds Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinoi 4-6 








CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Decoys, write for ~ eireular. 
Rex Decoy Co., 1050 West 30, | Los Angeles 7-5 


OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK, Crow, Hawk Callers. $1.00 each. 
All three $2.50. Philip Olt, Pekin, Illinois 7-6 





























SNARES; BAITS; scents; 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 


TRAPS; snowshoes; Pack 


quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Com 
pany, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 7-6 
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FLYFISHERMEN: NO TWO of us fish alike but good 
lures help. I caught 2500 keepers—trout, bass, pan 
fish—last summer on my lures. Over 300 one day on 
the ‘‘Fuzzbug.’’ This bug is the Fioatingest fishgetter I 
ever used and sells direct, 8 for $1.00. Let’s get ac 
quainted. Ray Snider, fisherman, Lake Lucerne, Cha 
grin Falls, Ohio. 5-5 


LIVE BAIT GUARANTEED alive, any place in U. 8., 
parcel post, quick service; soft crawfish, worms, crawl 

ers, hellgramites, minnows, other kinds. Free list. R. & 

R. 1 Live » Bait Store, 48 East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 


REDW ATER FISHWORMS—MORE_ active, attractive, 

lives longer, catches more fish, KEEP indefinitely. 
Fifty and food 35c coin. Distributors wanted. Superior 
Bait Co., , Ly ynwood, California 4-6 


T AC CKLEMAKERS’ TOOLS. INCOMPARABLE Fly 
vises, Rubber Jawed Hackle Pliers, Bobbin Needles, Rod 

Winders and many other Circular. D. H. Thompson, 
> W: alnut 4 Ave.. . Elgin, Illinois " 

FLY Y F ISHERMEN. SE nD — free catalogue of late 
¢ m wet flies, Bivisib Bass Flies, ete. VAN'S 

FL Y ’ CO., Gladstone _ Michigan. 

FLY-TY ING COURSE, over 100 Illustrations, $1.00. 
Material Catalog. Free! Ken Hansell, 3203 ’ Chicago 

Ave., 3 Mi nne apolis. 

FOOL, THE FISH wit h Fletcher's 3 Fam amous L 

mn't see them! Secret Proce Sample 25c. é 
Ww: unted. Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 N. _ Lake. "Pasadena, | Calif 


FISHERMEN: GNAT-SCAT repels. and kills Black Flie 
Mosquitoes, etc. Fish in comfort. 25¢ coin. R. W 
RENN i 0 Weybosset St., Y : rov. rR == 


FISHERMEN; 1 FLYMAKERS!_ 





























‘ATALOG, Flies, Ma- 

















__Harry Darbee, Livings es Manor, N. Y. 1-6 

T Ql ALITY FLY Tying z Material. € atalogue 

_€. Dette, Roscoe, N.Y 7-3 
COMPLETE LINE FLY Ts ing materials. Prices free 
Work Fly Company, Pueblo, Colo 6-6 





BOYER 'S LARGE LIVE Helgramites. $1.50 per fifty, 
postpaid Boyer Sons, Penns _Creek, Penna. 


LIVE HELLGRAMITE $2 00 per Hundred; $1.25 per oF ‘ifty. 














Geo, O. Strong Willimantic, Conn ‘ 
LARGE, LIVE 5 HELLGRAMITES, $2.50 per 100, $1.50 per 
50. &5e per : 25 ._ Postpai j Myron Erdley Swineford, Pa 





ii HAND B BUILT FISHING Rods. _ Built to your specific a- 
D. Byrd, Biloxi, Miss -_ 
FLY-TYERS AND ANGLERS: Finest line fly-tying ma- 
terials. Flies, bass bugs, imported gut, tackle. Reason 
able. Cats talog free. Rock! and 7 7 ackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y 
SINKER MOLDS—MAKE your own sinkers and alway 
have enough. Free folder. Reading Instrument Co 
tox 78. Reading. Pa. »-6 
ATCH MORE FISH by using my original ‘ ‘combination’ 
method, 50c. Charles Mead, 1468 Holbrook St., Los 
Angeles, C alifornia. i 
GLOWING NIGHT BAIT! Make, use, sell! Instructions 
25¢ International Agency Cincinnati. 


RAMBOO RODS built to order and | repaired. Details on 
request. Earl Pardy, New London, N. H 


















































Beat and Camping Equipment 


SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA. Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-filled, 
warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags 
Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall wind 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to handle. Made 
with 100° Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
large and roomy cor BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool 
filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95 Do not be misled 
with cheap Kapok Filled Bag sleep in NATURE'S 
OWN COVERING. Write for circular. Shipped C.0.D 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 S. W. Harrison St., Port- 
Ln Oregon. 
ANOE GLUE—WATERP ROOF, adhesive, flexible % Ib. 
can postpaid 50c. W. A. Briggs, 3303 Richmond St., 
Philadelphia Pa Dis ct. to dealers on quantity. 7-3 
KYAC KS—ALU MINU M FF RAMEWORK. Puncture-proof 
steelcoat hull. Non-sinkable. Non-capsizable. 43oats and 
kits Particulars. Ki- i-Boats 4125-C * Lawrence, re, Chicago. 8-12 
‘ANOE PADDLES. White Cedar Lumber. Catalog free 
_Sportswoo vod, Ironton, Mo 
BARGAIN—8x8 “8x8 EXP LORER’ Ss $ TENT, $15. Blake, 1081 
Gerard Ave., 
MODERN BOAT F aa SET Tilustrated Literature 
lfc. BLUEPRINT COMPANY, WAYNE, MICH. 
































Employment 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM”. Start $105.00 to $175.00 
month. Men-women. Common education usually suffi 
cient. Experience unnecessary. Qualify at once. Full par- 
ticulars, list positions and sample tests—FREE. If you 
are an American citizen, write today sure. Franklin In 
stitute, Dept. W61, Roehester, N. Y. 
GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $105 
$175 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligible 
for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. No 
obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. 
Louis, Mo 2-11 
WANTED: NAMES OF men desiring outdoor jobs; 
$700-$2400 year. Patroll parks: protect game. Write 
immediately for details. MODERN INSTITUTE, M-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, B-17, Denver, Colorado. 
EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. Start a 
Business of your own on small capital, Details free. 
Write today. A. E. Straub, Rew, Pa. 
CASH—GATHERING COMMON weeds, roots, bark. D 
tails 10¢. International Agency, Cincinnati. May ’ 






































OUR ADVERTISERS ARE outdoor men too Whether 
you're going out into the field, or stopping by a lake— 
they'll have what you need. 
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Arms 


WHY NOT OWN one of the finest rifles made The New 

Sedgley Springfield Sporter, Cal. 30°06 22 Hornet, .257 
Roberts, 7 other calibers. Special prices! PACIFIC KRAG 
VEEP SIGHT $2.70 postpaid No stock cutting! 10% 
discount on Lyman, Pacific, Redfield, Marbles, King Sights. 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


WINC HESTER MODEL 21. Cost today $73.40. Our Price 

$36.25. Brand new packed in factory boxes Choice 
stocks to first customers! 12 and 20 pevigos only. <A few 
12 gauge with automatic ejectors $41.2 Send full amount 
with order and get Free Canvas Case "and Cleaner. Don't 
wait get yours today. SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS 
COMPANY, 88 Chambers Street, New _York, 














LATE: RIFLE SCOPES! Lyman 22 Jr. 2 
“Wee Weaver 3X $7.70, Mossberg 4X, 
30, $22.50. New Noske Mascot’’, 3X 

Rifles $24.30. For other rifles $33.30 
nly, 2%X $30.60, 4X $32.40. Postpaid. 

Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


ALL BRAND NEW —Single barrel Le Fever Trap gun, 
- = sir 














ventilated rib—12 gauge 32 ze Fever e 
hammerless, 12 gauge $13.75. ca Field grade : 
hammerless, 12 gauge $29.95. Smith Field grade, 





HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 


LATEST Vv \LUES! Winchester M54, all calibers $47.95 
p le $69.50. Remington 30S, cal. 30°06, .257 





te . Lyman 48, $10.00 extra. Winchester 
Me 22 long rifle automatic, 23” barrel, $26.95. Winches 
ter M52 Sporter $69.50. Savage Model 23AA, 22 Rifle 


$17.75 Free catalog J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist 

Seattle, Wash 

IMPROVE YOUR REVOLVER scores. Learn how t 
aim and squeeze correctly. Blair's Revolver Manual 

ers specifically all the principles of revolver marks1 i 

$.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed National Rifle A 
ociation, 880 Barr Building, Washington, D 


WINCHESTER M21 DOL BLES, % Price! “Bran 
’ full choke. 3 only 12 Ga. 30” 
& full, 5 only 20 Ga. 28” mod. & full, $36.45. 5 only 12 
Ga. 30” mod. & full, Auto. ejectors $41.45. J. Warshal & 
Sons, 1014 lst, Seattle. Wash 


SPORTSMA \N TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 
Yankee straight line reloading tools, bullet ‘mould 
swaging dies, cup forming dies. Gun repairs, 
and special shells, sights fitted. Let us know yo 
Yankee Specialty Company 851 E 6th | St Erie 





















NEW! BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL. Powerful, accuraté 





alibers .177, .22, $6.75 postpaid. Iver Johnson Super 
hot Sealed Eight Revolver, target sights. H & R Sport 
man, single or double action Revolver Hi-Standard 22 
cal. automatic Pistol. Special prices! J. Warshal & 


Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME. . ~, Hand 1 made officers black 
acks. Value $3.50, Special $1.10. Send dime for cata 
log of used antique and modern guns. PUBLIC SPORT 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 13 South 16th Street, Phila 

ae phia Pa 


GENUINE NEW MILLS WOVEN C ARTRIDGE ‘BELTS 
nearly all calibers except .30. Also Shell Belt .410-—28 
20 gauges. Extra special, $1.00 ea ch. HUDSON, L-52 

Warren Street, New York. 


OUTDOOR MEN: LOOK THROUGH these colun 
what you'll need on that trip Now’s the time, and 
here’s the place to choose your outdoor equipment 


A-1 GOV T LEATHER GUN SLINGS ic, new T5e, oiled 
98c, swivels 60c pr. $7 stpaid Cc los eout W inchesters 
M92, 25-20 carb ines, $22 M55 35 Rif $26.9 
M94 carbines, 2 32 Special, J. ‘ arshal & 

Sons, 1014 Ist, Se att ‘le, Wash. 


PRACTICE IN YOUR basement. Liberal sample a 
ortment 25 ft. Rifle, slow and rapid fire Pistol target 

quarter. Zeppelin Arms Company, Dept. 9, East Akron 

Ohio 

WANTED D FOR C ‘“ASH— Colt , Woods man, n, Offic ial Police, 
Officers Model, Ace, K22. Also 38 Special Target Re 

volvers; State condition and price. HUDSON, L-52 War 

ren Street. New York 

FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads. $1.00 postpaid. You 
ave $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guar 

anteed Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs 

town, Ohio 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO! 5 Tube “Tiffany Tone” $29.90 
postp aid. New Underwood Jr Portable typewriter 
$37.50 postpaid. 10% discount. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 

Ist, Se attle, | Wash 

















FACTORY rebluing now ¥ easy at home. Get 50c bottle 
Permablue Non-paint. Guaranteed. Gunsmiths’ fa- 
vorite. PERMABLUE CO. Dept. 104 Davenport, 


Tow a. 6 


AMMUNITION PRICES BY the thousand—.22 W.C.F. 
(used in S. S. Hornet), black powder, $8.00; smoke- 

less $12.00; 25/20 8. S black powder, $12.00; smokeless 

$16.00 HU DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 


WANT HIGH GRADE double sixteen, will exchange NEW 
Ithaca high grade twenty. Five Eighteen Broadway, San 
Antonio 


COPPER COATED, 22 W. R. F. Lesmoke Cartridges, 
extra special, $4.00 per thousand. % million Cartridges 
tamp for list. HI DSON, L-52 Ww arren Street, New York 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, cameras, binoculars, “outboar i 
motors, ete., bought sold and exchange.—Wanger’s, 522 
Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


“BIG BARGAIN,” 380 ONLY! Brand New Winchester 
Hand Traps, Regular Pric e. $2.00; Special while they 
last, 60¢ each. HUDSON, L-52 W arren Street, New York 


10% DISCOU NT ON GUNS and sporting goods ~ Tilus- 
trated catalog dime. Refunded first order. Zeppelin Arms 
Company, Dept. 9, East Akron, Ohio. 


RIFLE TELESCOPE SIG HTS: telescope mounts. (List 
3 Knight, Box 294 Seneca Falls, N. ¥ Feb 6 










































JENUINE U.S, ARMY live leather slings, new 114” post 
"paid &5e each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
York Ae nid hing 
WANTED—ZEISS ZEILKLEIN Telescope sight for 99 
Savage Rifle, G. C. Canon, Lamesa, Texas. : 
CLOSING OUT—328 PAIRS slightly imperfect assorted 
pearl handles for Colt or Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
State models wanted. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
New York — 
RARE BARGAINS! Antique shotguns, rifles al and | pisto Is. 
Stamp for list. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 


Yor 




















CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. Chance of a 
lifetime to pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost. 
Our Ovr/Unda trap and field, 3-bbl. guns, double rifles 
and DeLuxe magazine rifles must be sold. Send stamp for 
list. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn. Mass. 
2.19 





EST 22 RIFLES W S WITH PEEP SIGHTS! Stevens 
uckhorn’’ Bingle shot No. 053 $5.95, Repeaters No. 
056 $9.75, No. 066 $10.75. Newest Mossbergs, Single 
shot No. 25 $4.95, No. 35 Deluxe $8.95, Repeaters; No. 
42 $9.50, No. 45 $9.85. No. 46 Deluxe $11.50. Winchester 
M69, Peep Sights, ($11.50 postpaid) Gun Sling free! 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


WwW AN" TE D “FOR € ‘ASH—Krags, Springfield Rifles; also 
artridges, 45 Auto. 30/06 Gov't 30/40 Krag, any 
i sue? tate price and quantity. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
Street New York 
B ROWNING OVER AND UNDER Shotgun, New! Twin 
» triggers ($69.75 postpaid) Parker AHE Grade, 
2 2” full and modified, excellent $250.00. Parker 
DHE. Gra le, 16 Ga. 32” full, excellent $95.00. Latest! 
10-X Skeet, Trap Coat $.3.65. Rustproof Sheepskin gun 
eases, $3.50, $3.75 postpaid. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist 
Seattle W ash 
W AN’ rE D MANNLICHER AND Mauser Sporting Rifles, 
all calibers; state condition and cash price. HUDSON, 
L 2W irren Street, New York. 


SL EEP ING BAGS! 100% Kapok $5.95. 100% wool zipper 
ag $8.95 100% Down. $18.95. Postpaid. Spotting 


-» 




















Scopes! Wollensak 10X $6.95, 15X $8.95, 20X $10.50. 
Bausch & Lomb Draw Tube 20X $27.00. Postpaid. J. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 












MANNLICHE R < ‘ARBINES 18” barrels 6.5 m/m_and 
9m/m. Both excellent, $55.00 each, HUDSON, L-52 

WwW arren St., New | york 

SCOPE USE RS, J TENTION :—lIf your scope needs new 
cross-hairs, or repairing of any nature, get in touch 

with me A. M. Reynolds, 434 Anthony St., Schenectady, 

N.Y 

















SMITH & WESSON REVOLVER clips for 45 Auto. Car- 
tridge $1.00 dozen pairs. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
Street New York. 
M AG AZINE BLOCKS FOR pumps and automatics, made 
light nonrustable metal. Delivered in U. 8. for 50c, 
Pat pending. FE. Stofer, 322 Shukert Bldg., Kansas C ity, 
Mo 
SPEC IAL SALE ON 45/70 Gov't cartridges, black pow- 
ler, $3.00 per hundred. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
New York 
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Camera and Photo Supplies 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Big illustrated catalog 

free Tremendous savings on new and used Movie and 
Still Cameras and Accessories. Everything Photographic. 
We take your old equipment in trade. All merchandise 
guaranteed and backed by our 36 year reputation for satis- 

t Write today for your FREE copy of our latest 
Central Camera Co., Dept. G-8, 230 8. Wabash, 





{ 
CT ae 





INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Low 
cost home course teaches you to make photographs for 

magazine newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New 
1-9 

LL DEVELOPE D, 8&8 PRINTS, oil painted enlarge- 

nt, also valuable 8x10 painted enlargement coupon, 
25e Quick service. Guaranteed work. Individual at- 
tention to each picture. Janesville Film A 64, Janesville, 
Wiscor sin 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 


























perience unnecessary. American School of siaecoaies 
Dept. 128-B, 3601 Michi van Avenue, Chicago . -6 
ROLLS DE VELOPE D. Two beautiful double-weight pro- 

fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
P. erfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. Rays Photo Service, 
La Crosse, Wis Aug. ‘35 
ROLI S DEVE LOPED. TWO snappy prints each good 

negative 25c coin, reprints 3c, over twenty reprints 2%c 





Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. Where the west 








FILMS DEV ELOPED, 25¢ coin. Two 5x7 Enlargements, 
8 High Gloss Never Fade Prints. Club Photo-Service, 
La Cro "is. 6-4 


30 BE TIFUL GUARANTEED KODAK PRINTS 
from your negatives only 25c. Rapid Film Service, 


Unionville 0. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBL E Ww EIGHT enlargements 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c, Mays Photo Shop, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 5-12 
FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25c coin, including 2 
enlargements Century Photo Service, Box 829, LA 
CROSSE, WISCONSIN. Jan. '36 
ANY SIZE KODAK film developed 2 prints of each nega- 
tive and Two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25c. Reprints 
h. § Summer's Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
EIGH HT GUARANTEED PRINTS and two professional 
double weight enlargements. 25c. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 5-12 
ROLL DEVELOPED. TWO prints each negative 25c. 
Reprints 2%ec. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s Box 
36-H Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
KODAK P RINTS le EACH, The Imperial Film Service, 
Ur ionvill t je. Mo 
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Antique Firearms 


BLUNDERBUSSES, MATCHLOCKS, DUELLING, pis- 
tols, Indian war Guns, Civil war Musket. Flintlocks, 

Photolis t 10¢, R. Heike, Rutland, Ill. 

ANTIQL > FIREARMS. BOUGHT and Sold. Catalog 
20c. Hobby Shop, 406 Clement, San Francisco, Calif. 7-2 




















Taxidermy 





LiGGEST $1.00 BUY! Seven clearly bth oe ain ely 
illustrated books. Free Diploma. Our COMPI E $15.00 

Home Course on mounting Birds, Animals, F he yoo 

Making Novelties. $1.00 pays EVERY THING. Guaranteed 

as fine if not finer than any in the world. Send $1.00 

sotes. Schmidt School of Taxidermy. 
ennes-e¢ 


UNCL AIMED MOUNTED DEER HEADS, 
$6 Me 





4-5-6 points 


50; 6-7-8 points $7.50; oose Horns medium $lz, 
Deer horns $1.95; Hawk, Partridge, Squirrel $2.95 each 
Rugs-——W ildeat, Fox, Deer, Cub Bear $9.50. Eyes, bodies. 


ad forms, Deer scalps $2.95 up. Hofmann, 989 
Brooklyn, N. Y 8-6 


shields, he 
Gates Ave 


LEARN T \XIDERMY. Sook : complete. One Dollar. 
Glass Eyes, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
Head Forms and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer 
Studio, 134 ‘e at_3 82nd St.. New York Dec. °35 


informa- 


TAXIDE RMISTS | Sk EKING TAXIDERMIAL 
Greenfield 


tion read “‘Modern Taxidermist Magazine,’’ 
Center, N. Y. Sample 10c, year $1.00 
TAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 

scription Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Cambridge 
Ohio Nov ‘35 
MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, coyote, $6 complete. Stranges 

Taxidermy, © larkston, _ Was hington 6 


LEARN TAXIDERMY. Five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill 


MOUNTING FISH. 











BIRDS, game heads, animals. List 


__free. Marchino Taxidermy, 15140 Turlington Harvey. Lil. 
WANTED—DEER TAILS ~ CARIBOU sealps, raw Deer 
hide Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn N. } 
Miscellaneous 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 


Booklet free Watson E. Cole 
_ Washington, D. C. 11-12 


Use Rhus kol 


Promptness assured 
man, Patent ‘Lawyer, 724-9th St. 





POISON IVY SUFFERERS! 





Be prepared 





the scientific remedy. 50c postpaid. Standard Chemical 
Co., Box 884, Lancaster, Pa 
PATENTS—LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F 
Randolph, Dept. 365, Was tuner 2 
MONEY IN BUTTERFL —, -insects. See class ifled | oe 


__under *‘ Butterflies —Insects 

WANTED: ORIGINAL POE MS, songs. 
Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore 

PROFESSIONAL GOLF SECRETS! 
tricks of the masters 25¢ coin. 











MMM Publis a 








Illustrated. Learn 
Golfgram, 5112 No 
Kildare, Chicago. a 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs 

Stud! dio Bh Ig Portland, Ore 
NEW Vv DE AL. Write Sequoia “Songwriters 

man Branch, Los Angeles, € alif. 


;, MMM Publis hers, 


; Service », She r 


Arehery Equipment 


$1.00. | 
Wayte, 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows 
ort Oxford shafts 35c per doz, H 
Dark, Kalamazoo, Mich 
REASONABLY P ~— ED COMPLETE line raw materials 
finished tackle, $1.10 Hobson Lyons wen 
Bow ST AN ES AND ARC HERY ~ Supplies 
Sportswood, Ironton, Mo. 
MAKE YOUR OWN Archery Bow 
thing New Particulars Free W. H. 
_ Southern ’ ines, North Carolina 
BEST ARC ee BOWS—from the 
country I. King Woodworking Shop. 
St Eugene y * 


919 Hay'’s 


Catalog free. 





~ Easy Method. Some- 
COLBY, Box 


“heart of the Yew 
1958 Onyx 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins . Keep all old 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for “Illustrated Coin 
v alue Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices 








Yoin Exchange, tox 15, Le Roy, N. ¥ 5-6 
KENT CKY; MARYL AND; TEXAS Commemorative $% 
$1.50 each; 2e piece and catalogue 10¢c Buying list 


cents, 10c. Norman Shultz, . Salt | Lake. 


UNITED STATES. 
cent nickel and bargain list, 
cents $1 00. George P. ¢ Coffin, 


Uv tah 5-6 
Large | cent, two -cent “bronze, three 
25e. Thirteen dates large 
Augusta, Maine. 6-6 











FREE 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS to approval cpptieenie. 
Hoyt, 42 Cornhill Boston, Mass 7-2 
FOR “SAL ion OLD ) Fifty Cent Piece __ Box 84, Kersey Pa. 
Butterflies and Insects 
WHY NOT 8 PEND SPRING, summer fall, gathering 
butterflies——insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col 


lections. Some $1 to $7 each. Simple work with my 


Instructions, pictures, price list. Before sending butter- 
flies, send ide for Illustrated Prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 22, San Diego, Calif 2-7 





Box 1246C Memphis, | 





—— 
Mill run 





Indian Curios 


15 ARROWHEADS, $ 
heads 99¢ Lancehead, 
Scraper 9% Photolist 10¢. R. 


Warpoint, Drill, 


Rutland, Ill 


Birdpoint, 
Heike 


SCALPING knife, 99 3 Spear- 





Books and Magazines 


F RE E BOOK “CAMP ING, , WOODCRAFT AN IND WILD- 
CRAFT’ with 6-month trial subscription Send only 
50 American, Freeman, Box 1757, Girard, Kansas. 








Homesteads and Lands 





$5.00 I DOWN, $5.00 monthly -Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting. fish- 
ing. trapping. Hubbard, 255 * Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas 7-6 





SL L FARM IN LAKE VILLAGE, Lovely water views, 

8 acres, fruit, dandy 8-room house, electricity, barn 
36x36, ice house, garage. A snap at $1100, part down: pg 
5 big Free catalog special bargains. Write for New july- 
August catalog. Strout Agency, 255 SW 4th Ave., N. ¥. 
City 





fifteen guests, 
Arizona. 8-2 


HATCHET DUDE RANCH near Phoenix, 
big sacrifice, $7000. Terms. Box 278. Mesa, 


KAGAWONG, ONTARIO—GEORGIAN Bay. FOR SALE: 

fully equipped, modern Camp. Fifty acres, fronting 
Lake ». T. Collins, 145 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio, or 
James Gordon, eoneae. Ontario, 





80 
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Moving Gun and Target | 


N THE May issue, OutTpoor Lire pre- 
| sented a problem in shotgun lead. A 
man in a car that is traveling 40 miles an 
hour, fires at a bird, flying at the same 
speed, parallel to and 40 yd. dtstant from 
the car. Would the lead be the same as 
if the car were at rest? What would it 
be if car and bird were going in opposite 
directions ? 

Lively interest was aroused by the 
question, as indicated by these widely 
varying answers written by readers. 


Bird Would Seem Motionless 


Tue speep of the car is not to be con- 
sidered, because, if both bird and car are 
traveling in the same direction at the 
same speed, the bird would seem motion- 
less. The gunner does not have to swing 
his gun to keep his lead, but simply aims 
it at a point ahead of the bird, say 6 ft. 
When the bird flies in an opposite di- 
rection, the relative velocity with respect 
to the moving car is 80 instead of 40 
miles an hour. The lead, in theory, would 
be the same, except that the gunner 
would have to swing his gun to hold the 
lead, and an extra foot would have to be 
added to allow for trigger, lock and bar- 
rel time, making it 7 ft.—M. de la G., 
Mexico. 


Lead Will Be the Same 


I THINK that the gun should be aimed 
to deliver the shot at a point the bird 
would reach in the time required for the 
shot to travel 40 yd. That is why I am 
inclined to agree with the man who says 
the lead will be the same. Forward mo- 
tion of gun and gunner will not affect 
the flight of either bird or bullet. The 
actual amount of lead required depends 
upon the factors of velocity, speed of 
target, wind and the other things ordi- 
narily taken into account.—W.N.W., III. 


Can One Sling Shot? 


AS THE GUN itself travels 40 miles an 
hour, there will be a certain amount of 
shot drift to cut down the amount of 
lead. Thus we revert to the old argu- 
ment as to whether or not one can sling 
a charge of shot by firing a gun while it 
is in motion.—W.W.G., Miss. 


A Matter of Judgment 


I wouLp Not lead the bird an inch. I’d 
just aim my “smoke pole” at him, squeeze 
the trigger, and down he’d come, that is, 
if my gun were any good. 

However, with the car stationary, lead 
would be necessary, the amount to be 
judged by the shells I was using. 

I'd double my lead if my car traveled 
40 miles an hour in one direction, and the 
bird moved at the same rate in an op- 
posite direction. The exact amount of 
lead depends largely on the load of am- 
munition used. 

I have killed many jack rabbits from a 
moving train with a rifle. If a rabbit was 
40 yd. from my train and I was shooting 
a .22 rifle, which I used most ‘frequently, 
the lead would be much greater than if 
I used a .30/30. The same rule applies to 
shells. It’s a matter of judgment. 

For example, I was a baggageman for 
40 years in western Kansas. One day a 
group of trapshooters came aboard my 
train after a tournament. They wanted 
to burn up some surplus ammunition. I 
told them to go to it. I took my rifle, an 


old .38/40 coal-burner Colt. I loaded my 
own shells in those days with black pow- 
der. My bullets were made of babbit. 
Well, my old gun brought me more than 
my share of hits. After my friends had 
shot twice with their scatter guns, I'd 
kill the rabbit. They didn’t figure that a 
rabbit, stationary at 20 to 40 yd. had to 
be led. And they didn’t consider the 
train’s speed carrying the charge of shot 
the way the train was moving. This 
meant a 2 to 4-ft. allowance for the dis- 
tance from trainto rabbit.—T. EF. K., Kans. 


Cites Newton's First Law 


THE PROBLEM is quite simple. A charge 
of shot travels 40 miles an hour when it 
leaves the gun. Unless it encounters 
wind resistance it would travel 40 miles 
an hour to infinity. The wind resistance 
and pull of gravity is negligible at 40 yd. 
Newton’s first law of motion is that 
“every body persists in its state of rest 
or uniform motion in a straight line, un- 
less it is compelled by some force to 
change that state.” Let me ask a ques- | 
tion: You are in a car traveling 40 miles 
an hour, and, 4 ft. away and going in the 
same direction, is another car, also 
traveling 40 miles an hour. Both cars 
are exactly parallel. Would you jump 8 
to 10 ft. ahead of this car to land in it? | 
Then why shoot that far ahead to hit the | 
bird?—A.S.W., Mass. | 

| 
| 
| 


Wants Tracer Shot 


TAKING AIR resistance into consider- 
ation, the shooter might lead the bird 
1 ft. Otherwise, there would be no reason 
for taking any lead when both bird and 
hunter are traveling at the same rate of 
speed in the same direction. Further- 
more, 40 yd. is but a short distance be- 
tween hunter and target. When hunter 
and target are traveling in opposite di- 
rections at 40 miles an hour, they are 
really traveling at 80 miles an hour with 
respect to each other. The lead would 
have to be doubled. The example given 
in the question of two airships, firing at 
each other while traveling 100 miles an 
hour on parallel courses 4% mile apart is 
exactly the same. The only requirement 
for accuracy would be a slight lead to 
provide for the tendency of the air to 
make the shot drift to the rear of the 
target. I believe that, in air fights, the 
pilots depend more on watching the 
flight of their tracer bullets than on any 
other factor. I witnessed a number of 
air fights during the war and it seemed 
to me that the fellows just used their 
guns as one would use a hose. At the 
speeds airmen travel, they couldn’t hit 
anything without the help of tracers. If 
some arms manufacturer would develop 
a tracer shotgun charge, it would settle 
many arguments and save much am- 
munition.—W.C.C., Tenn. 


Drift Governs the Lead 


THE HUNTER would need to lead the 
wind just Pats to overcome the drift 


of the sho@ caused by a 40-mile cross 
wind over & 40-yd. range. This drift 
would vary with the size of the shot and 
its initial velocity, probably amounting 
to 1% to 2% ft. with modern loads. The 
larger the shot and the greater the ve- 
locity, the smaller the lead. More lead is 
advised when a hunter uses smaller shot 
and the velocity is lessened.—H.H.B., 
North Carolina. | 





OUTDOOR LIFE 





W. W. Harding, using the B & L N.R.A. Spotting Scope in 
the 1932 Olympics. 


@A fine spotting scope will frequently give a 
shooter the ability to squeeze out the few extra 
points that separate the winner from the bulk of 
the field. The Bausch & Lomb N.R.A. Spotting 
Scope (at right) was designed only after consult- 
ing scores of eminent riflemen, and is recognized 
as the finest shooting aid ever built. With 19.5 
power eyepiece, $55. 12.8X, 26, and 36.5 X 
eyepieces available. Metal tripod as shown, $10.50 
extra. @ In a lower price class is the Draw Tube 


Scope (above). Designed primarily for small-bore 

shooting, it has also achieved wide popularity as V4, : : 

an aid in big game hunting. By enabling the 'j 

hunter or guide to study any animal for size, con- YU KH . 

formation and desirability, the Draw Tube Scope © J f2L 
saves hunters useless stalking trips. 20-power “ . . ni 


eyepiece, $30. 
@ It takes a good scope to show shots in the black at 350 
ial im meng eo ogg vornareen ew yards. A recent letter from Major Wm. E. Trull says, 
“At the Camp Simms shoot held in Washington in May, 
from about 350 yards I was able to determine the winner 
before any report was made.” This ability to render fine 
detail sharp and clear is one of the things that have made 
Bausch & Lomb Spotting Scopes popular with shooters 
and coaches everywhere. 


@ For use on the range, and for all 
sports events, B & L Binoculars are 
unmatched. Priced from $66. 


Write for free literature. 
190 LOMB PARK 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY socsester,n.y, 











ATHLETES SAY: 


“THEY DONT 
GET 





Cart Husse tl, of the N.Y. Giants, 
likes Camel’s mildness 


TENNIS 





DIVING 
SAM HOWARD 


YOULL LIKE 
THEIR 
MILDNESS 
TOO! 







GOLF 
BILL MEHLHORN 


I 






SWIMMING 
SUSAN VILAS 









i 


KEEPING IN “CONDITION” means much to every one 
in enjoying life more. Smoke Camels, the cigarette ath- 
letes say never upsets the nerves or disturbs the wind. 


SO MILD sues 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 





(Siened) R. J. REYNOLDS ToBacco ComPpaANy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GRORGE M. Lott, Jr. 








TRACK 
GkeorGE BARKER 










BASEBALL 
Ht 













CARI BBELI 
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The fact that athletes smoke Camels freely 
shows how mild Camels are. For athletes 
put mildness first. As Carl Hubbell says: 
“Camels are so mild that no matter how 
many I smoke they never get my wind or 
ruffle my nerves.” 

Here’s Bill Mehlhorn, the veteran golfer: 
“From years of experience, I know that 
Camels will never get my wind 

And George M. Lott, Jr., dynamic tennis 
star: “Camels never take the edge off my 
condition or get my wind, because they 
are mild.” 

Sam Howard and Susan Vilas, among the 
diving and swimming champions, and 
George Barker, the track star—all agree that 
Camels do not disturb their nerves or wind. 


Why this mildness, approved by 
athletes, is important to you! 


Because Camels are so mild...made from 
more costly tobaccos than any other popu- 
lar brand... you can smoke all you please. 
Athletes are agreed that Camels do not 
jangle the nerves or get the wind. And 
you'll find that your taste never tires of 
their appealing flavor. 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 





© 1985, R. J. Rey is Tob. Co. 








